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It takes energy fo 
make efficiency 
Here is an advertisement 
that features the strength 
and energy-giving qualities 
of BREAD as the Reason-why 
for eating more BREAD. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING FOR THE BAKER 


Address by Daniel P. Woolley, of the Fleischmann Co., at the 
Convention of the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry 


HE 


on 


advertising of bread is based 
as old, yet as ever 
They are 


“reasons why” 

young, as mankind itself. 
very simple reasons, and for that reason 
ery convincing ones. 

These reasons are three: bread is the 
delicious of all foods; the most 
vholesome of all foods; the most eco- 
nomical of all foods. 

In planning an advertising campaign 
for a loaf of bread, the first and most 
essential thing is: first get your loaf. The 
formula of bread is all-important; for 
the quality of the bread depends abso- 
lutely on its ingredients, and I would like 
to point out to you that the first of all 
these ingredients should be Pride. Pride 
in your industry, pride in your product; 
pride in bread-as-best-of-all-foods, and 
in your proud privilege of baking it for 
the welfare and sustenance of the Ameri- 
can people. And the same pride felt by 
the baker ought likewise to be felt in 
turn by the salesman and the grocer. 


most 
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Feeling pride in his bread, the baker 
will naturally exert himself to produce 
a bread of the highest quality; and in 
thus raising the standard of all bread, 
he takes a long step forward toward in- 
creasing bread consumption. 

He then plans for a campaign to im- 
press upon the housewife that in bread 
she will find her best food, and in quality 
bread the most delicious, wholesome and 
economical of all foods for the money 
she has to expend. 

Now as to the plan of advertising. 
Whether you are building a house or a 
ship or an advertising campaign, you 
must have a plan, so that you may know 
what you are aiming for. I have here a 
diagram of a plan, which is based, for 
the sake of argument, on the business of 


a wholesale baker. I head it the baker— 
that’s you. You are the big idea in this 
plan, for upon you depends its entire 
success. 

Next in importance to yourself is your 
ability to build a loaf of bread that is 
going to have the three essentials of being 
the most delicious, most wholesome and 
most economical of foods. This must be 
based on facts, not on your own opinion. 
With a loaf of bread containing all of 
these qualities, you can go out and sell it 
with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Next in importance is the salesman, 
and because he is one step away from 
the great incentive of self-interest that 
you naturally have, he must be strength- 
ened in his salesmanship by a belief in his 
goods—by a belief in the bread itself. 


This confidence you must bring him 
through talks, through occasional letters 
to him, and through taking him into your 
confidence in your sales plans as you 
make them. 

The third step, and one still further 
away from your self-interest, is the gro- 
cer. Don’t ignore him. Help your sales- 
man sell him this delicious, wholesome 
and economical loaf that you have to 
offer. Write him letters direct, to back 
up the salesmanship of your representa- 
tive. This will go far toward getting him 
to push and display your bread. 

The fourth step is the consumer. Give 
your grocer store cards, suggestions for 
window displays, attractive labels and 
wrappers to help him to sell the con- 
sumer. This is all fundamental work 
back of your publicity, and absolutely 
necessary to its success, 

Now, to bring your consumer to the 
grocer. There are innumerable ways that 
this may be done, but two will be suffi- 











cient for our present discussion. Let us 
say, for the sake of argument, that we 
have two mediums: one the newspaper, 
- direct from you to the consumer; the 
other, billboards and street-car cards, 
also direct from you to the consumer. 

I gave you first our three “reasons 
why” for bread: deliciousness, wholesome- 
ness, and economy. We have three vir- 
tues that we want to sell to the people. 

- You can combine them in one advertise- 
ment, which can be done very easily, but 
before doing this I want to analyze what 
can be done by presenting each one of 
them in turn. 

We will take first the deliciousness of 
bread—the suggestion of appetite ap- 
peal. It is a scientific fact that, if a 
food be delicious, it is more nutritious 
and better digested, for at the very sight 
of it the salivary glands quicken in an- 
ticipation of the pleasure before them, 
as indicated by the common expression, 
“the mouth waters.” The actual deli- 
ciousness of food—that is, the taste— 
can be shown in one way only: through 
appeal to the eye. 

Our next “reason why” is the whole- 
someness of bread—that it is the most 
nutritious of all foods. To live, we must 
eat. And to help us live, food has many 
demands upon it. One of the most im- 
portant of these is building. As an ex- 
ample, take the idea of bread as a builder 
presented in its simplest form, which is 
to bring A, which is a baby, to B, which 
is maturity; the short cut being a loaf 
of bread. 

Every good advertisement must do 
three things. First, it must attract at- 
tention. Second, it must persuade. 
Third, it must ask for the order. And it 
must do all these things in the most 
pleasing possible manner. Such a chart 
as I have suggested is too much like a 
scientific table of facts. To make a good 
advertisement, we must reclothe it before 
presenting it to our final court of ap- 
peal—the woman who buys the loaf of 
bread for her family. To appeal to her, 
we seek first to attract her attention; 
second, to persuade her by means of ar- 
guments, framed from her own point of 
view; and third, to ask for her order. 

But we need food for energy as well 
as for building. Bread is not only the 
great builder, it is the great energy pro- 
ducer—this due to its ample supply of 
fats and carbohydrates. I have here a 
chart of figures showing that a pound of 
bread will supply an average-sized man 
with sufficient energy to walk twenty-six 
and two-thirds miles, while a pound of 
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beef will carry him only ‘twenty miles; a 
quart of milk will-carry him only ten 
miles and six eggs will drop him exhaust- 
ed after eight and a half miles. The 
comparative costs between these various 
foods is the best possible “reason why” 


why”: the economy of bread. It is inter- 
esting to note that it is almost impossible 
to bring out the point of economy in a 
pleasing, attractive way, without illus- 
trating also that bread is wholesome and 
delicious. Your advertisement on nour- 
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the man who works and must nourish 
himself properly for his labors should 
eat bread. This chart is interesting to 
you and to me, but bear in mind that 
charts are not interesting to the great 
mass of readers. This same “reason why” 
copy must be presented in a readable 
form to the general public. 


Now, we come to our third “reason 


' BREAD is delicious in its 
combinations with other foods 
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ishment brings out the deliciousness and 
economy of bread, and even the one on 
the economy of bread brings out the 
wholesome deliciousness of bread. This 
is because the qualities are really insepa- 
rable. 

I believe that the advertisements I have 
shown you would prove to any one that 
bread is the most delicious, wholesome 
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and economical of foods—but remember 
that the public is made up of many mem- 
bers, looking at the subject from many 
angles; all cannot be reached by the 
same argument. So it takes constant 
advertising, iteration, and reiteration, 
bringing out your points over and over 
again, and presenting them from many 
different angles, to make all people rea|- 
ize and share with you your belief jn 
bread, and particularly your own brand 
of bread. 

I have been speaking of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Take now billboards and 
street-car cards, These may be devel- 
oped along the same lines, though always 


with the recollection that they must be 


read in a hurry, since time is fleet and 
the pedestrian even fleeter. 

The billboard, being large, offers sple: 
did opportunity to appeal to appetite } 
showing a large, tempting loaf of bread 
A group of rosy children eating brea 
suggests the nourishment of bread. 
comparison of the cost of bread with tha 
of other foods brings out the thoug! 
that bread has the greatest of all foo 
values. 

In this discussion, for the sake « 
brevity, I have considered “reasons wh) 
only in the advertising of all bread 
bread-as-a-food. But by emphasizing t! 
name of your own bread, the same “rea 
sons why” here indicated may be clainx 
for any particular brand. 

Advertising has been called the lif 
blood of any business. It is particular 
vital today to the success of the bakin, 
industry, because so much more attentic 
has been given to the manufacturing tha 
to the selling end that the selling end 
far behind the manufacturing end, and 
has to make big strides to catch up. 

Why should this condition be? Doub 
less because the big expenditures in tl! 
buying of supplies for the manufacturin 
end of your business have forced you | 
analyze your manufacturing problen 
very keenly; while in the selling end the: 
has not been this same necessity. A ce 
tain natural and spontaneous demand f: 
bread will sell a part of your produ 
anyway, even without stimulation on you 
part, 

But if yqu pay as much attention | 
the selling end as you do to the buyin 
end; that is, if you go out and sell you 
finished product as systematically as yo 
buy the ingredients entering into it, yo 
will find that the knowledge thus gaine: 
will result in a tremendous improvemen 
in the quality of your bread. 


(Continued on page 417.) 
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CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


When the sediment of humanity is 
stirred up, as it was during the World 
War, it naturally takes some time for it 
to settle down again. Meanwhile, things 


are uncomfortable and uneven, and many 
people become despondent and _pessi- 
mist This is especially so in countries 
that have really suffered less from actual 
‘t. It is harder for them to realize 
war actually meant, and in conse- 
they are slow to recognize unrest 
\issatisfaction as natural phenomena 
following thereafter. 
; the problems facing Great Brit- 
id the United States seem to their 
people very difficult and almost insur- 
mountable, and a great many are worry- 
ing unnecessarily over their solution. All 
troubles are comparative, and those which 
ict America are as nothing compared 
1ose now being borne in Germany. 
Northwestern Miller was the 
me of sending some food drafts to a 
business concern in Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
to be distributed among the needy of its 
wquaintance. In acknowledging the re- 
of these, a member of the firm gives 
the following account of conditions in 


tl city: 

| must confess that the food drafts 
were very welcome indeed, for we are 
really very short of foodstuffs. Our 
bread, the little we get, two hundred and 
f grams per day, is very bad in qual- 
ity, and only people with a very sound 
digestion can stand it. 

We get one egg every three weeks; got 

meat for the last two weeks, and 
hardly any lard. Yet we are still living, 

we should all be starved to death in 
these five years if we did not get some- 

g from country people occasionally in 
exchange for old clothes, boots and other 

ngs which have reached abnormally 
high prices, 

So, for instance, I had to pay twenty- 

hundred marks for a suit of clothes 

| five hundred marks for a pair of 

ts. A red herring costs two and a 

f marks; a pound of pork, if it is to 
e had at all, twenty-two marks. 

“You see by this that the conditions of 

here are not very rosy, and even 
rich people have great difficulties in get- 
ting what they require. We do not mind 
ying the high prices if we can only get 

at is needed, but we cannotbuy a 

und of flour or butcher’s meat in any 

p in the town, outside the ration we 

e allowed. 

“There are several shops where goats’ 

at may be had, and it is a fact that in 

ny places in Germany dogs and cats 

ive been consumed. All this is only a 
cry mild description of the state our 

| government has brought us to, and 
iere is no one who wants the military 
sovernment back again. 

“They tried it on a few days ago, but 
he workingmen answered by a general 
trike which lasted five days. Work has 
been resumed today (March 17). There 
was some fighting here, too; while I was 
writing letters in my office, the machine 
suns were rattling right near. Result: 
about thirty dead lying about near our 
Grand Hotel; a fine sight for the for- 
eigners,” 
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THE TCHINOVNIKS 

In his budget, Mr. Chamberlain, the 
British chancellor of the exchequer, pro- 
poses an excess profits tax of sixty per 
cent. While Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme is regarded as a courageous ef- 
fort to meet the serious situation of the 
national finances, making provisions for 
reducing by slow degrees the enormous 
debt of nearly forty billions of dollars 
with which the war has burdened Great 
Britain, it apparently does not contem- 
plate, or does not mention, a possible 
reduction of annual expenditures, and 
Mr. Chamberlain is charged with think- 
ing more of taxing than of saving. 

This is the chief fault of the statesmen 
in all countries which are now faced with 
the responsibility of finding a solution 
for the financial condition brought about 
by the frightful expenses of the war; they 
are more concerned in discovering new 
methods of securing larger revenue from 
the taxpayers than in finding ways of 
reducing national expenses. Apparently 
they find it easier to devise additional 
revenue-producing measures than coura- 
geously to face the need for lessened ex- 
penditure, and resolutely to adopt a pol- 
icy of rigid national economy. 

Enormous as the debts of the late bel- 
ligerent nations. are, the resources of the 
victorious countries are great enough to 
manage their gradual reduction, if the 
governments would economize in national 
expenditure, at least for a time, until a 
better equilibrium between income and 
outgo could be established, but tempo- 
rary extravagance, unavoidable during 
war, breeds habitual extravagance during 
peace. The only remedy for a burden- 
some and oppressive debt that seems to 
occur to the authorities, is to exact more 
taxes from an already overtaxed popula- 
tion. Instead of returning to a pre-war 
basis of expenditure, which is, at least 
measurably, practicable, the tendency is 
to adopt the war basis as a permanency. 

Governments get into the habit of 
spending the people’s money recklessly, 
and seemingly they lose the power to re- 
trench; in fact, they seldom endeavor 
seriously to exercise it, because the pres- 
sure of the tax-eating class, enormously 
and unnecessarily increased during a war, 
becomes overpoweringly great with the 
politicians, and they dare not attempt to 
withstand it. Once a government em- 
ployee, always in the government em- 
ploy; once a pensioner, always a pen- 
sioner,—is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

In Washington today there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of government em- 
ployees who became grafted upon the 
national pay-roll during the war, and 
now refuse to quit. They have learned 
the bad habit of office-holding; they have 
become sinecurists and functionaries; the 
hours are easy, the pay is good, and they 
like their places. They are going to cling 
to them to the last extremity, and are 
using every particle of political power 
they and their friends can exert to per- 
petuate themselves and their offices. 

If they ever knew how to do real work 
they have now forgotten it. Bureaus and 
departments and boards are filled with 
them, both male and female, old, young 


and middle-aged. New activities and new 
bureaus, boards and departments have 
been and are being created, the ostensible 
object of which is some plausible public 
need, but the real purpose is to find 
remunerative occupation for more func- 
tionaries content to perform no real serv- 
ice and draw good pay from the public 
treasury. 

Incidentally, all these great movements, 
secular and religious, for which huge 
funds are being so persistently sought, 
are emulating the government in the 
creation of a class of non-producers who 
are willing to live from the proceeds of 
public propaganda: great sums solicited 
and obtained from those who actually 
work and actually create. 

Secretaries, under-secretaries, assistant 
secretaries, to the third and fourth gen- 
eration. Publicity directors, publicity 
managers, assistant directors and assist- 
ant managers; clerks, stenographers, in- 
spectors, investigators, travelling repre- 
sentatives, treasurers, cashiers, account- 
ants, auditors, purchasing agents, solicit- 
ors; all battening and fattening off of 
the public. 

During the war they engaged in “war 
activities”; now that the war is over, and 
the real need for them no longer exists, 
the “activities” continue unabated and 
usually on a larger and more extended 
scale. Organizations are kept up, ma- 
chinery continues to run, and the place- 
holders cling to their sinecures. 

At a time when the crying need is for 
productivity, when every man should go 
to work, this horde of functionaries, of 
non-producers, of easy-money getters, is 
drawing pay for nominal services, and 
high pay at that. Secretaries of organi- 
zations who in their palmiest days never 
received more than three thousand a year 
in commercial or industrial positions now 
pocket twelve thousand annually and 
fancy themselves rather underpaid. 
Clerks and assistants all down the line 
to the office boy are paid accordingly. 
The money comes easily from a generous 
public, thoroughly worked by publicity 
experts, and goes easily to the army of 
functionaries and their assistants. 

There is rapidly being created in this 
country, both in and out of the govern- 
ment, a tchinovnik class similar to that 
which existed in Russia during the old 
régime: people who find the whole end 
and aim of life in place-holding, not. in 
real work. It is becoming a system. 
Government set the example, the great 
moral, religious and secular movements 
inaugurated during the war eagerly fol- 
lowed it; labor already had this class in 
the agitator, the walking delegate, the 
trade agent and the higher official, all of 
whom gained an excellent living without 
actually working. Commerce and indus- 
try exclude the non-worker; there is no 
room in the practical economy of busi- 
ness life for the tchinovnik, and in the 
professions he is also barred. 

From commerce and industry and from 
the professions comes the revenue to sup- 
port this alarming increase of non- 
producers, whether it be paid in taxes 
exacted by revenue laws or in contribu- 
tions obtained by cleverly designed and 
ably executed propaganda; out of the 
same pockets comes the money drawn by 
the vast army of functionaries, who toil 
not neither do they spin, yet have they 
the wherewithal to live well in compara- 
tive idleness. They also have fleas to bite 
*em, and so on ad infinitum. 

The tchinovnik system has grown so 
in this country since 1914 that for every 
man who actually works for a living, who 


renders real service for what he re- 
ceives, there are at least two who do 
nothing of creative value, who add noth- 
ing to the true productivity of the world. 
This is absolutely true; any one can 
verify the fact by a little investigation in 
his own community, where he will find 
that for every one who is actually work- 
ing there are two who are telling him how 
he ought to work, or where his work is 
wrong, or why he should be doing some- 
thing else, or not working at all. 

The same condition obtains in Great 
Britain to an equal or even greater ex- 
tent. The functionary and the place- 
holder have multiplied amazingly since 
the war. Apparently the chancellor of 
the exchequer has no idea of diminishing 
the growth of the tchinovniks, or even of 
restricting it, as a means of reducing the 
national debt. His idea is to collect more 
taxes, thereby to employ more tchinovniks 
in their collection and expenditure. 

The way to reduce the national debt in 
Great Britain, as in the United States, 
is not to increase taxation but to decrease 
expenditure. The tax-eater and not the 
tax-payer requires attention. If govern- 
ments will set an example in cutting off 
functionaries and sinecurists and forcing 
them to go to honest work, the great 
movements which are spending billions of 
the people’s dollars in exploitation, ex- 
perimentation and publicity will doubtless 
follow it. If this now utterly wasted 
force can be applied to useful production 
and not to various forms of wind- 
jamming, the national debts can be meas- 
urably reduced and in time brought 
within safe limits. If the world will go 
to work, it can pay off its obligations, but 
if the tchinovnik class is to continue in 
control, international bankruptcy is only 
a matter of time. 


THE MAGICIAN OF THE SENATE 

For a great many years practical bak- 
ers have been trying to make as much 
good bread as possible out of a barrel of 
flour. It has been with them not a mat- 
ter of theory, a problem of merely scien- 
tific interest, but an affair of dollars and 
cents, of making both ends meet. The 
one restriction on their experiments has 
been the necessity for making the kind 
of bread the public demands: good bread, 
rivaling and surpassing in quality that 
which the housewife produces at home. 
As the result of all these years of careful 
and supposedly intelligent labor, it has 
been found that a barrel of flour will 
yield. in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred one-pound loaves; in other words, 
that not much more than a hundred 
pounds of other ingredients can be added 
to the hundred and ninety-six pounds of 
flour which form the basis of bread. “ 

The trouble is, of course, that the bak- 
ers have consistently worked on the basis 
of ordinary, practical experience, and 
have failed to call into consultation the 
professors of the black arts, conjurers, 
magicians and other workers of miracles. 
They have not realized that a man who 
can mat@rialize a rabbit from an empty 
silk hat, or a depressed wheat price from 
a guaranteed minimum, would have no 
difficulty whatsoever in adding indefi- 
nitely to the number of loaves procurable 
from anything so elastic as a barrel of 
flour. They have ignored the business 
possibilities which might result from the 
employment of the famous Jchn Welling- 
ton Wells, who, as every one knows, was 
a “dealer in magic and spells.” 

A few days ago, however, John Well- 
ington announced himself as still doing 
business, and particularly anxious to put 








his services at the disposal of the bakers. 
He has, however, changed his last name, 
and now advertises himself and his magic 
under the not totally unfamiliar sena- 
torial name of Gronna. It appears from 
press dispatches that John Wellington 
Gronna “has shown his associates by 
practical demonstration how a barrel of 
flour makes four hundred loaves of bread, 
and that with bread at nine cents a loaf 
the consumer pays thirty-six dollars a 
barrel for wheat that brought the farmer 
only nine dollars.” 

It would have been impressive if this 
ceremony could have been conducted at 
some great meeting of the baking indus- 
try, perhaps at the convention of the 
Southeastern Association just concluded. 
It would have been a superb educational 
and entertainment feature. On a stage 
darkened to a dim, mysterious twilight, 
stands a simple oven. A procession en- 
ters, led by the presidents of the Na- 
tional Association: and the Southeastern 
Association blowing trumpets to proclaim 
the greatness and glory of the new-found 
benefactor of the baking industry. John 
Wellington Gronna, swathed in the pur- 
ple toga of the Senate, advances majes- 
tically, the train of his sweeping garment 
held reverently by Messrs. Hartley and 
_ Chindblom. -He pauses by the altar- 
oven; his acolytes pour into it the con- 
tents of a flour barrel; the flames crackle 
and hiss; the master of magic makes a 
few mysterious motions with his hands, 
and pronounces the potent incantation, 
“In the Name of the Nonpartisan 
League,” and lo, the luscious loaves begin 
‘to tumble forth. The officers of the vari- 
ous bakers’ associations count them in 
fevered haste, and as the total of four 
hundred is proclaimed, the vast audience 
leaps to its feet to sing “Hail to the 
Chief” in tones vibrant with the tears of 
undying gratitude. 

All this, and even more, might have 
happened if John Wellington Gronna had 
not elected to limit his demonstration to 
his fellow-members of the Senate agri- 
cultural committee, who were probably 
the more easily impressed because none 
of them knew the first thing about the 
baking of bread. Had their wives been 
permitted to be present, a different tale 
might have been told. As it was, the 
magician’s art was unchallenged, and the 
rabbit-producing process was used as a 
convincing trade formula. 

There have always been skeptics, im- 
pervious to the charms of black art, who 
have persisted in trying to unveil its mys- 
teries; who have insisted that the rabbit 
trick is not pure magic, but a mere mat- 
ter of sleight of hand; who have even 
denied the ability of itinerant Hindoo 
conjurers to make palm trees grow foot 
by foot in five minutes. Such skeptics 
might, perhaps, doubt the authenticity of 
the Senate magician’s art; they might 
suggest that his loaves were uneatable, 
that they weighed half a pound apiece, 
or that they were compounded partly of 
chalk. It is, of course, quite possible to 
make four or even five hundred loaves 
of alleged bread out of a barrel of wheat 
flour, provided enough corn or barley 
flour, white earth, pulverized china plates, 
or other materials, are added. This, how- 
ever, is to take a vulgarly prejudiced 
view of the matter. The Northwestern 
Miller, in view of John Wellington Gron- 
na’s past record, much prefers to believe 
that his magic is absolutely authentic; 
that he possesses the mystic power of 
multiplication, and that he is about to 
inaugurate a new era in the baking in- 


dustry. 
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THE CHATTANOOGA CONVENTION 

The meeting held last week by the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry afforded a particularly striking 
proof of the importance of trade unity. 
As a rule, the more thoroughly a business 
is distributed among great numbers of 
relatively small producers, the harder it 
is to bring the members of the industry 
together. At the same time, it is just 
such industries which most urgently need 
to unite for the attainment of objects 
which promote the welfare of all. There 
are no three or four vast enterprises to 
dwarf and overshadow all the others, 
able, by their size and prominence, to 
fight the trade’s battles unaided; what 
needs to be done can be accomplished 
only by the joint efforts of all. The 
baking industry, conducted as it is and 
must be by great numbers of concerns, 
some of them very small, would be in a 
peculiarly unfortunate position were it 
not for the enterprise and hard work of 
those who have built up the leading trade 
associations, and the loyal backing of 
those who have faithfully followed their 
leadership. 

The trade association stands, first of 
all, for the interchange of ideas. No 
man is big enough to know all about his 
business, or to be able to succeed con- 
tinuously without drawing new ideas and 
fresh inspiration from without. Most of 
the addresses delivered at the Chatta- 
nooga convention were statements of ac- 
tual experience rather than ex-cathedra 
lectures; the speakers, with few excep- 
tions, were practical men of affairs rather 
than specialists. 

This interchange of thought goes on at 
such a meeting/both in and out of the 
regular sessions. It is the natural and 
inevitable result of bringing together a 
large number of men, all actively inter- 
ested in the same industry, but coming 
from many different communities. The 
baker from one state meets and chats 
with his colleague from another; nothing 
is said which specifically adds to either’s 
stock of trade information, and yet each 
is quite likely to derive from the other’s 
conversation an idea or two which, all 
unconsciously, creeps into his way of do- 
ing business when he returns to his home. 

Every so often, moreover, all industries 
are confronted with great tasks which 
have to be done, or great questions on 
which united decisions are of extreme im- 
portance. As an example: the vital ques- 
tion today before the American people 
concerns its choice as the next president. 
Political parties are attempting to speak 
for the people, but the parties themselves 
have lost all meaning, and the people are 
heartily sick of them. The individual is 
often distressed because he seems to have 
so little voice in the matter; he can find 
no way of making known his personal 
choice. If, however, his voice is multi- 
plied a thousand fold, and becomes the 
voice of a great trade organization, it is 
sure to be heard. Thus the-action of the 
Southeastern Association in formally in- 
dorsing Herbert Hoover for the presi- 
dency has given an otherwise impossible 
opportunity for expression to the baker 
who wants to feel that his opinion counts 
for something in the nation’s affairs. 

No American industry has been more 
far-sighted, or shown a broader vision, 
than that of the bakers in providing for 
the technical education of its members. 
The establishment of the American In- 
stitute of Baking is an object-lesson to 
every other industry in the nation; and 
it is doubly significant that this step in 
advance was taken by the members of a 
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trade apparently as widely scattered and 
as difficult to unite as that of the bakers. 
It would have been an utter impossibility 
if it had not been for the bakers’ trade 
organizations, and particularly for the 
American Association, which guided and 
directed into a single channel the willing 
efforts of its many members. The gift 
of one thousand dollars voted by the 
Southeastern Association to the American 
Institute demonstrates that the bakers’ 
organizations have not only the wisdom 
to found such a training school, but the 
persistence necessary to maintain it. 

It is hard nowadays to conceive of what 
the baking industry would be if it had 
not been for its trade associations. They 
have become an integral part of its life, 
so closely connected with its development 
as to be taken as a matter of course. 
The conspicuous success of the Chatta- 
nooga convention has shown that the bak- 
ers know how to select the right men as 
their leaders, and how to follow them 
with loyalty and enthusiasm. 





UNITING WITH THE UNIONS 

The employing bakers and the mem- 
bers of the operative bakers’ unions have 
not, in recent months, co-operated with 
any conspicuous degree of harmony. Far 
too often a sharp line has been drawn 
between the apparent interests of ‘the 
employers on the one hand and those of 
the employees on the other. The bakers’ 
unions have frequently demanded wage 
increases and ultimately very costly 
changes in working conditions which 
could not possibly be reflected in an in- 
creased charge for the finished product, 
and the employers have in many cases 
faced the alternatives of fighting their 
employees’ demands or going into bank- 
ruptcy. 

This condition has been closely parallel 
to the state of things existing in nearly 
every other line of industry; the trials 
of the bakers have been very much like 
those which have affected employers 
throughout the country. The great ques- 
tion everywhere has been: where will it 
end? It has been apparent that the 
movement for higher pay and shorter 
hours must stop somewhere; the time is 
at hand when there will be no more 
money to meet the expected increases in 
wages, and already the whole nation is 
greatly in need of more production. 
None the less, as the long-promised re- 
duction in living costs has failed to ma- 
terialize, and prices have gone higher and 
higher, the economic train has continued 
to race round and round its vicious circle, 
with no indication of slowing down. 

Recent events, however, have given a 
clue to what may happen before long, 
and have pointed to a new alignment, in 
which the real unity of the aims of em- 
ployers and employees will be recognized 
on both sides. The “outlaw” railroad 
strike saw the leaders of the great broth- 
erhoods actively directing the work of 
breaking the tie-up, and helping the rail- 
road companies to keep their trains in 
operation. 

The significance of this new affiliation 
does not seem to have been generally 
given the consideration it deserves. It 
concerns not alone the railways, but every 
industry in which union labor is em- 
ployed. Each branch of organized labor 
today has its radical left wing, its mal- 
contents who chafe under any sort of re- 
straint, and want to break away from 
their chosen leaders in order to try their 
hands at independent action. 

In order to make successful headway 
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against them, the real leaders of union 
labor are finding it necessary to strength. 
en their alliance with the employers, 
They realize that if the employers ar. 
forced into bankruptcy, or are compelled 
to reduce their output, the result wi!| be 
less work and smaller wages. The olq 
duel has changed into a three-corn: red 
contest, in which, for mutual protection, 
the employer and the union leader are 
joining forces against the radical who 
seeks to overthrow them both. 

This new alliance, if it is to succ:ed, 
must work both ways. The employer 
must realize that he needs the support of 
the organized labor leader in order { 
keep the radical from destroying his biisi- 
ness; the labor leader must help the om- 
ployer to keep his business going, or «lse 
the radical element will overwhelm | jin, 
Each is becoming essential to the ot)er, 
and the penalty for failure to co-ope: ate 
is the sacrifice of both to the hatred of 
labor’s radical left wing, which seek- jo 
overturn all organization, both in ca) tal 
and in labor, in order to hasten the re- 
wards which it mistakenly believes .yjl| 
result from its violent action. 

There are, in fact, four groups invo!\ed 
instead of three. At the opposing ex- 
tremes are the labor radicals, led by 
demagogues and Socialists, and the re- 
actionary employers who remain so bi: ot- 
ed as to insist still on fighting all fo-ms 
of organized labor. In the middle are 
the more enlightened employers and the 
great body of workers, organized and un- 
organized, who realize that their inter: sts 
are essentially common, who want to 
maintain the existing system of indus‘ rial 
organization as the basis for consiant 
betterment of conditions, and who recog- 
nize the danger of yielding to the extrom- 
ists on either side. 

Wherever employers and employees are 
brought close together in their work, as 
is generally the case in the baking in- 
dustry, there is a marked tendency for 
the imaginary line separating them to 
disappear, and for mutual confidence «nd 
understanding to develop. It is on the 
growth of just such a spirit of co-opera- 
tion that the hope for a solution of the 
great industrial problem is based. Whier- 
ever the old antagonism and bitterncss, 
the sharp division of interests and the 
constant battle for supremacy, are per- 
mitted to continue, both employer and 
employee are encouraging radicalism. 

Mr. Hoover clearly summarized the 
situation in his Boston address a moth 
ago: “A definite and continuous organized 
relationship must be created between ‘he 
employer and the employee; and by ‘he 
organization of this relationship conti ict 
in industry can be greatly mitigated, mis- 
understanding can be eliminated, and 
that spirit of co-operation can be est: b- 
lished that will advance the conditions of 
labor and secure increased productivit: .” 

Conditions today are peculiarly fav: r- 
able to the development of this new spi it 
of co-operation in industry, but it mist 
be carefully fostered and strengthen: (. 
Each baker, for example, whether he e11- 
ploys two men or two hundred, can i- 
rectly help in solving the nation’s pro »- 
lem by showing his employees that bis 
business is likewise their business, |:.is 
success their success. The baking indu.- 
try has established itself in many wa: s 
as one of the most progressive and e - 
lightened in the country; it now has an 
opportunity to join the leaders in answe ’- 
ing the greatest industrial question of «'l 
by substituting organized co-operation 
for disorganized antagonism. 
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‘Jour prices again advanced sharply 
oe ‘wea with prices for patents at the 
close 20@30e over the week before, and 
roximately $1 over those of the dull 
\d of mid-March. All types and 
grades shared in the gain, soft winter 
wheat flours showing a conspicuous ad- 
vance, and gaining appreciably on hard 
winters. There was a steadily increas- 
ing inquiry, particularly for clears, and 
- amount of actual buying. Trans- 
tion difficulties continued to give 
the iills far more trouble than market 
co! ions. 

course of prices for top patents 
ent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
lo » table, showing average quotations 
at r representative markets, two west- 
ern and two eastern. 


app 
pet 


Hard Soft 

ended— Spring winter winter 

, { $15.30 14.10 $13.05 
‘ 15.00 13.90 12.75 
f 14.30 13.40 12.45 
A 14.30 13.30 12.35 
M 14.00 13.30 12.20 
, 13.65 18.05 12.15 
\ 13.70 12.95 12.15 
i 13.60 12.70 12.10 
; 13.70 12.80 12.25 
i 13.70 12.66 12.20 
i 14.10 13.10 12.30 
13.90 13.05 12.35 
J 14.65 13.70 12.40 
J 14.60 13.65 12.45 
15.30 14.10 12.30 

15.55 14.40 12.60 

15.35 14.35 12.45 

14.85 18.70 12.05 

15.05 13.75 11.95 

15.10 13.80 12.00 

14.85 13.50 12.60 

14.25 13.10 11.45 

18.95 12.80 11.20 

13.65 12.65 10,95 

13.45 12.35 10.90 

12.85 11.80 10.70 

12.70 11.70 10.75 

12.75 11.70 10.65 





ports indicated a moderate revival 
illing activity, following the settle- 
of the railway strike, but the total 
output was unquestionably _ relatively 
|. Production just now is running 

t 1,000,000 bbls a week less than that 

st year, and even so the Grain Cor- 
tion’s figures make the crop-year 

ut 11,000,000 bbls more than in 1918- 
r'his marked decrease in flour pro- 

tion is not causing any particular 
ble so far as patents are concerned, 

it is materially contributing to the 
incing prices of clears and of all 
des of millfeed. In view of the small 
bability of any marked improvement 
he car situation before the new-crop 
ement arrives to make it very much 


e, no great increase in flour produc- . 


n seems to be looked for. 
Che spring wheat mills report a flour 
put last week amounting to about 35 
cent of capacity, as against 31 per 
t the week before. The Kansas- 
lahoma group of hard winter wheat 
ls likewise show a small gain, from 
per cent to 44, The Ohio valley group 
soft winter wheat mills, on the other 
d, report a decline in the output from 
} per cent of capacity the week before 
22 per cent last week. Most of the 
her milling centers report slight in- 
eases, 
On April 23 the Grain Corporation an- 
inced that, owing to its inability in 
iny cases to deliver wheat sold to the 
lls, it would on and after May 1 re- 
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lease warehouse receipts, delivered on 
sales of wheat made prior to Feb. 1, 
from the condition originally attached to 
them —— such whéat to be used 
exclusiv for —_—s- This tardy but 
most wi e gran of the resale 
privilege will undoubtedly be of great 
assistance to many millers who have had 
to supplement eir undelivered pur- 
chases of Grain Corporation wheat with 
wheat available for actual milling. 

The demand for clears has continued 
to exceed the supply, and prices regis- 
tered a marked increase during the week. 
The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

April 24 ... 10.45 $10.65 $10.30 
April 17 . 10.25 10.65 10.10 
April 10 . 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 9. 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 10 .. - 9,60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 13 ° 10.10 10.50 9.65 
DOG O: vvicseces - 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 11 .....225- 9.06 9.00 8.85 


The advance in millfeed prices has 
been quite as marked as the gain in flour. 
This, of course, is directly attributable 
to three causes: the normally heavy de- 
mand in the season just preceding new 
pasturage; the freightcar shortage, which 
has created local scarcities of feeding- 
stuffs; and, above all, curtailment in flour- 
milling, which has greatly reduced the 
available supply of millfeed. The extent 
of the price advance is shown by the fol- 
lowing table of average quotations for 
bran of all types in both western and 
eastern markets, per ton: 


April 24 ...... $57.40 March 1 ...... $47.65 
April 17 ...... 64.75 Feb. 1 ........ 47.30 
AGTH 2 vecves 64.40 Jan. 1 ........ 47.25 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 28.) 

Nasnvitte.—No material change not- 
ed in flour situation in Southeast. Prices 
steady, with tendency to improvement in 
demand, 

Sr. Louis.—Traffic conditions little, if 
any, improved. Flour business restricted 
and light. Fair local trade in small way, 
and reselling active. Millfeed essential- 
ly unchanged. Spot stuff very scarce, 
and trading restricted. 

Battrmore.—F lour held higher in in- 
stances. Some export demand for hard 
winters for quick shipment. Domestic 
trading practically nil in all grades. 
Feed firmer on bran, with all offerings 
lower for May shipment. 

Cuicaco.—City mills operating about 
half capacity, mainly on local trade. In- 
quiries for flour are improving here, in 
the central states and in the East, but 
strike -delays shipment. Values very 
firm, especially on clears. 

New Yorx.—General sityation un- 
changed, with prices steady. Buyers un- 
interested in mill shipments because of 
delay in delivery. Foreign inquiry still 
continues. One lot of 15,000 bbls soft 
winter straight sold at $12.25, jute. 

Boston.—No material change in local 
flour conditions. Demand quiet. Ar- 
rivals for local consumption light the 
past few days. Some reselling at con- 
siderably under mill quotations. Millfeed 


dull, but firmly held. Corn and oats 


products steady, 

Corumsus.—Excellent demand for soft 
winter flour, but very little demand for 
spring and Kansas. Local jobbers and 
bakers generally well supplied with flour 
for current needs. Some business being 
done in spot flour below mill limits. De- 
mand for millfeed excellent, with few 
offerings. 

Purapeipn1a.—Flour market firm, in 
oe with strength of cash wheat in 

e West. Local jobbers and bakers, 
however, generally well stocked up for 
current needs and show little disposition 
to trade. Business mostly in spot goods 
below mill limits. Millfeed quiet, but 
firm under very light offerings. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Apr. 26 Apr. 27 
Apr. 24 Apr.17 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...234,940 215,950 371,535 180,520 
St. Paul .....6. 2,075 8,885 12,480 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 6,590 2,320 40,835 16,695 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 8,100 12,400 10,560 

Totals: ...6... 246,605 230,255 437,250 207,775 
Outside mills*.. 92,750 ..... - 219,760 ..... ° 

Ag’gate sprge.339,355 ...... 657,000 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 18,400 9,500 37,200 13,350 
St. Louist - 18,200 12,100 60,800 24,500 
Buffalo ... -147,950 39,475-129,500 121,350 
Rochester 6,100 6,000 15,100 9,100 





Chicago ....... 15,000 ...... 28,250 16,250 
Kansas City.... 86,300 22,500 69,800 27,900 
Kansas Cityt...196,285 196,810 260,650 131,941 


Omaha ........ 3,500 9,575 17,270 ...... 
Toledo ........ 11,300 15,200 36,060 10,650 
Toledof ....... 18,325 29,510 69,570 18,565 
Indianapolis ... 4,700 2,970 11,905 6,520 


Nashville** .... 67,290 69,230 123,640 43,895 
Portland, Oreg.. 47,325 43,475 33,425 25,200 
Seattle ........ 37,730 43,900 24,540 32,960 
Tacoma ......-. 38,105 33,460 31,669 30,305 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 26 Apr. 27 
Apr. 24 Apr.17 1919 1918 
43 39 68 35 


Minneapolis ...... 
Bt. Paul .oceveqeces 9 37 53 es 
Duluth-Superior .. 15 6 111 53 
Outside mills* .... 27 23 64 27 
Average spring.. 35 $1 73 28 
Milwaukee ........ 17 13 69 80 
Be, DOU on ccccscn 36 19 74 26 
St. Louist ........ “24 16 66 32 
SUED 50.6 doc bv0 oe 89 23 78 73 
Rochester ........ 33 27 82 45 
CRICATO wccccccces 55 4% 89 56 
Kansas City ...... 37 23 85 33 
Kansas Cityt ..... 45 45 64 44 
OMBRS. oc scscsesos 14 39 71 ee 
0 ee 24 32 75 28 
Toledof .......... 22 36 71 37 
Indianapolis ...... 21 13 52 24 
Nashville** ....... 34 46 55 28 
Portland, Oregon... 93 90 78 76 
eee 71 83 52 70 
TROON wc icicsvic 67 59 55 53 
Totals .....6.+- 39 35 70 47 


Flour output for week ending April 24 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent from week ending April 17, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








April 26.—Feed 


Wi. 
prices hold strong in all markets, with 
oe limited, a to the car situa- 


tion, Few mills are offering for prompt 
delivery, while jobbers in many cases have 
withdrawn from the market. There was 
good buying early in the week for May 

elivery, but later some of the lar 
shippers were out of the market. T 
sharp advance in coarse grains is keeping 
millfeed prices strong. e call for spot 
stuff is not so keen as a week ago, as the 
general feeling is that prices have reached 
the top and are due for a reaction, espe- 
cially if mills operate heavier. There is 
considerable feed in transit, long overdue 
on account of the railroad situation, that 
is expected to arrive at destination 
shortly. 

Lake-and-rail lines are taking some 
feed to New England points, but nothing 
has been shipped via other routes by 
lake. The little stuff that is moving has 
been all-rail. 

Northwestern markets hold very 
strong, with offerings exceptionally light. 
Most mills are about cleaned up on old 
contracts, but are not offering much for 
shipment. Some of the country mills 
have been out of the market during April, 
the local trade taking all offerings for 
home use. Middlings show a good pre- 
mium over bran, and the spread has 
widened this week. Jobbers are mostly 
interested in procuring what feed they 
have coming from mills, and do not care 
to make new contracts at present asking 
prices. 

Southwestern markets are very strong. 
With the small output of feed the past 
week, mills had practically nothing to 
offer and were busy filling old contracts. 
The call continues good from the South, 
and a fair amount of feed is moving that 
way. Shipments east are difficult to 
make, owing to the car situation. The 
call for hominy feed is good, but offerings 
are light. There has been a brisk demand 
for oat feed, and some fair sales were 
made for May and June delivery. April 
contracts are being filled as fast as cars 
can be procured. 

Business in the central states continues 
good for prompt shipment. Most of the 
large dealers have considerable feed 
bought that is long overdue, and they are 
pressing mills and shippers for deliveries. 
Local mills are sold ahead and have very 
little to offer, and the trade is depending 
on western shipment to help them out. 
The call for feed barley is brisk, and 
some round lots were sold the past week. 

There is a good demand in the East 
for near-by stuff, but feed for shipment 
is somewhat easier. Most large buyers 
are not in the market, believing that 
prices are too high at present and will 
soon seek a lower level. Transit feed 
scarce, and the few cars offered were 
quickly absorbed. 

The demand is good for oil meal, and 
most of the crushers are sold far ahead. 
Jobbers have most of the meal. Inquiry 
has been good for export, and eastern 
mills made fair bookings. Hominy feed 
strong and scarce, and gluten feed firm 
at unchanged prices. 


H. N. Wuson. - 











Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, April 27. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 100-Ib sacks. 
FLOUR— 
ing first patent ......-eseerereseeceeoers 
ing standard patent ....cesesseeceeeeees 
ing flirt Clear 2... ccccvccecssesccceveces 


rd winter short patent......ssssseccerees 
rd winter stright ......eseeceeceseesees 
rd winter first Clear ...eeeeeseseeeesvecss 


t winter short patent ....--ceeeeeeeenere 
t winter straight ....s.ccceseccsevecscres 
t winter first ClEAr....ccceeeeerreeveetes 


Nour, WRITE «55 ciceg J eeedweweesings sever 

@ flour, OtaMGaPd veces seeccnccascevsocces 
FEED— 

TING DRAM: cae bWis cake bce tsevecbssedeaces 

Ta WEDGE WOO Soa easkwiin bs dsen bec vay 

ft WIMEEE ROME Gi eps tke baeecaea uve yestees 

tandard middlings (brown shorts)........- 


lour middlings (gray shorts) ........-....- 
ed GOOG: vnc ba wabeay cbpebane kde by beg ceseels 


WORCIs Wiles cis cep idscesvdenes 
San Francisco .......sesssseeesees 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Straight (49's) 
$10.00 @12.50 


+++ + @13.50 13.00 @13.20 


Cut-off (49’s) 
$10.25 @11.50 $13.60@14.00 


13.20@14.00 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$15.25@15.75 $15.00@15.30 §$.....@..... $14.50@15.00 $15.70@16.00 $14.50@15.25 $14.50@15.10 $15.75@16.50 $14.80@15.40 $14.75 @15.25 
14.25@15.00 14.40@15.10 rr, fee 13.25 @13.76 14.00 @15.00 13.60@14.25 13.75 @14.25 14.75 @15.90 14.30@14.60 Cop veascwe 
10.00 @10.75 9.35 @10.00 vvcee Docece 10.00 @10.50 10.75 @12.00 6 cco @ asec 10.75 @11.50 9.75 @10.85 oso cd partes 06sec eGo scee 
14.00 @14.75 + 13.50@14.00 13.30@14.00 6000 0 Dis sce 14.25@15.00 13.60@14.00 13.50@15.00 14.00@14.50 13.00@13.50 
13.25 @13.75 0 Oss 12.60@13.00 12.50@13.20 18.00@14.00 13.25@14.00 12.75@13.26 ores oO sccee 13.40 @13.65 © 6000 Beccee 

9.75 @10.50 oo Bees 10.00@11.50 10.00@11.25 11.00 @11.75 Serres ferrks rr. ete eres reir, erees Favre ovcce Qo sece 
12.75 @13.75 sve 6s Qa cde’ soe Gis 12.20 @13.75 ote Os cose 12.75 @13.25 Tes PTere 12.50 @13.25 Sone se bbe o 14.00 @14.50 
12.00 @12.50 Te. fee --@.. 11.20@11.80 11.75@12.00 *11.50@12.00 *11.26@11.75 11.50@12.50 11.75@12.75 12.75@13.00 

9.75 @10.50 sae ovate - 9.60@10.30 Seek Ca Mant ere, Sarr asec v QP cece 11.00 @11.75 uve oR se cc'ee 9.560@10.00 

9.90 @10.35 12.25 @12.35 .-@.. coo Biccces 9.00@11.00 10.75@11.256 occes QD cccce eres Ferre © cece Bacsoe eres STyir’ 

8.85@ 9.65 9.30@ 9.40 a) ee $@ . aves ee Pere 10.00 @10.50 o eee @ sovce osce ee cove Prey Perre 0see OP cesee 
54.00@55.00 50.00 @51,00 ene s Da cen ern ey ~ 61.00@62.00  62.00@62.50 ++e++@60.50  656.40@57.80 ee er 
55.00 @56.00 oa ee « «++» @53.00 -» »@57.00 o> Gives Pr Ree er PTE ++ + @60.60 otee Meee re re 
54.50@55.00 rere 2eern a reer re eer: oe Ove 62.00@63.00  62.50@63.00 + -@61.00 Terres Lets: 58.00 @60.00 
55.50 @56.00 55.00 @56.00 «+. @56.00 «e+» @58.00 oo Bs se 62.00@63.00  61.00@62.00 63.50@65.00  60.00@60.90  65.00@67.00 
59.50 @60.00 60.00 @ 62.00 «» - @58.00 «- -@64.00 --@... 65.00@66.00 65.00@66.00 66.00@70.00 « «e+» @64,40 ove s Di. wes 
65.00 @65.50 65.00 @66.00 co Pe Pores Qa. 73.00@74.00 71.00@72.00 + ee + @73.00 oases @71,40 er Fe 


Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 


$....-@15.50 $14:70@15.20 
15.50 @16.00 14.75 @15.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 26c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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WORLD WHEAT SHORTAGE IS FORECAST 





Department of Agriculture Issues Warning in Statement Urging Farmers to. 


Increase Plantings of Spring Wheat—Expresses Fear That Winter- 
Killing Will Reduce Already Low Acreage 


Wasuinoron, D. C., April 24.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a statement just issued, re- 
ports the strong likelihood of a world 
wheat shortage, and suggests that grow- 
ers may find it profitable to increase their 
planting of spring wheat, after consid- 
eration of the world situation. 

The estimated production of 483,617,- 
000 bus winter wheat this year, based on 
April 1 conditions, as against 731,636,000 
last year, may be still further reduced by 
a further abandonment of winter-killed 
fields. Information gathered by the de- 
partment also indicates that Hessian fly 
infestion will be unusually severe over 
large areas, and that the grasshopper 
menace is serious in a large part of the 
great plains. 

The department further explains that 
apparently a large carry-over of 150,000,- 
000 bus from last year’s crop is princi- 
pally winter wheat of low milling quality, 
and therefore figures in the equation as 
a much lower amount. Stocks on hand 
in the three. principal spring wheat states 
are only about half as large as a year 
ago. he carry-over during the war 
ranged from 163,000,000 bus in 1916, the 
highest on record, to 28,000,000 in 1918, 
the lowest recorded. Prior to the war, 


“the normal carry-over was around 75,- 


000,000 bus. 

“Reports from the spring wheat region 
indicate that many farmers are likely to 
reduce their acreage of this crop,” the 
statement reads. “Weather conditions 
have not favored spring work, and the 
serious shortage of farm labor has also 
affected the planting. The supply of 
hired farm labor in the country is only 
about 72 per cent of normal, compared 
with approximately 84 per cent of nor- 
mal a year ago. 

“The poor condition of the winter 
wheat crop, together with the apparently 
continuing world-demand for wheat, may 
justify farmers in the spring wheat belt 
in revising their plans in order to in- 
crease plantings of the spring crop in 
spite of difficulties. 

“The normal wheat requirements of the 
United States for consumption and ex- 
port are about 800,000,000 bus; only 
483,617,000 are indicated from the winter 
wheat crop. World conditions do not in- 
dicate a falling off in demand, although 
southern Russia is reported to have 55,- 
000,000 bus for export this year. There 
is some question, however, as to whether 
Russia can export, because of the disor- 
ganized condition of transportation facili- 
ties. Austria has a short crop, and prob- 
ably will have no wheat for export dur- 
ing the next two years. Owners of old 
wheat in storage are not now permitted 
to ship it out of Australia. The Argen- 
tine crop appears to be fair. 

“While there are many factors yet un- 
determined which are likely to affect pro- 
duction this year, the existing shortage of 
spring wheat of satisfactory milling qual- 
ity indicates probability of continued ac- 
tive demand for high-grade spring wheat 
from the new crop.” 

Joun J. Manainan. 





Lake Shipping Under Way 

Dututrn, Minn., April 26.—An_ ice- 
pack is jammed against the lake shore 
and canal entrances both at the Duluth 
and Superior entries. A northeast wind 
has held it there now for nearly a week. 
Boats are having a little difficulty in get- 
ting through, but are not much delayed 
thereby. 


The first boat to arrive from the out- 
side this year was the Harvester, April 
21, shortly followed by the Barlum and 
the Jenkins. The first came from Lake 
Michigan ports, and the others from 
Lake Huron. Not until a steamer ar- 
rives from Lake Erie can navigation un- 
der the Board of Trade rules be officially 
announced. 

The first boat to depart with grain was 
the Jenkins, on April 23. It carried 354,- 
The Barlum 
also cleared for the same place on Satur- 
day, with 351,000 bus rye, and the Rob- 


bins followed with a load of 249,000 bus 
rye to Port McNicoll. 

There is another 1,000,000 bus of rye 
loaded in steamers and held afloat in 
boats awaiting sailing instructions; also 
one durum cargo of 240,000 bus, loaded 
late Saturday evening. With the arrival 
of more boats from below, additional 
shipments will take place. Low fuel sup- 
plies may affect the water movement for 
a time. F. G. Cartson. 





Jersey Cereal Co.’s Plans 

Mitwavker, Wis., April 24.—The Jer- 
sey Cereai Co., of Cereal, Pa., manufac- 
turers of corn flakes, corn meal, pancake 
flour and hominy, with a capitalization of 
$4,000,000, recently purchased the Mor- 
row Milling Co., of Milwaukee, and will 
remodel the mill completely. New motor- 
driven machinery will be installed, includ- 
ing appliances for the manufacture of 
round cartons and caps. The output will 
be about 2,500 cases per day. The new 


improving barley flour, which is recom- 
mended as beneficial for children and 
adults in certain cases of illness. With 
the exception of a small mill at Minne- 
apolis, the American market has been 
supplied principally by England. Mr. 
Lang proposes to perfect his process, and 
either engage in grinding barley flour 
or dispose of his formula to existing 
mills. H. N. Wiison. 





Dealer Accused of Profiteering 
Cuicaco, Inu., April 24.—E. P. Muel- 
ler, wholesale feed merchant, was charged 


‘ with profiteering and conspiracy to vio- 


late the Lever food control act a few 
days ago, in Grand Rapids, Mich. He 
was released on $5,000 bonds to appear 
for trial within two weeks. The govern- 
ment claims Mueller sold a car of feed 
in Shelby, Mich., for $45 ton, the car 
having been shipped from Minneapolis, 
and that his profits were around $12 ton 
for the mere sale and shipment. 
C. H, CHatien. 





Milwaukee Opposes Rate Change 

Mitwavker, Wis., April 24.—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce will be 
represented at a hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, on May 
21, in strenuous opposition to the plan of 








HOLLAND ANNOUNCES DATES FOR 
REMOVING TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


Lonpnon, Enca., April 27.—(Special Cable)—The Netherlands government has 
officially announced that the importation of wheat will be allowed on Aug. 15, and 


the importation of flour on Sept. 15. 
removed. 


On these dates all trade restrictions will be 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








plant will be up to date in every respect, 
and will be ready for operation about 
July 1. In addition to rolled oats, oat 
flour, oatmeal and reground oat hulls 
will be made. A. S. Mantell will be 
manager of the plant. He was formerly 
associated with the Hecker Cereal Co., 
and has been with the Morrow Milling 
Co. for the past 10 years. The company 
will employ about 60 people, and will 
open up an extensive advertising cam- 
paign this summer. 
H. N. Witson. 





Argentine Corn Crop 

Late cables from Argentina give the 
official acreage in corn at 8,942,000, and 
the crop at 262,840,000 bus. The surplus 
carry-over is 73,000,000 bus from the last 
crop, and the exportable surplus of the 
new crop is 200,000,000 bus, making the 
total surplus 273,000,000 bus. 





Open Shop in Buffalo Elevators 
‘Burrato, N. Y., April 24.—Refusal of 
the unions to arbitrate their demands has 
brought the open shop to the great grain 
elevators of Buffalo. One hundred more 
men than wanted applied for positions 
the first day, and grain is being loaded 
out as fast as with the old hands. Should 
the grain scoopers strike, the owners in- 
tend to run the elevators, and they are 
confident that there will be little, if any, 

delay in unloading vessels. 
E. BANGAssER. 





New York State Mill Fire 

Burrato, N. Y., April 24.—The grain 
elevator and mill conducted by Glenn 
H. Foote, at Ransomville, N. Y., was 
completely destroyed by fire Wednesday 
afternoon. Flames from a gasoline en- 
gine are believed to have started the fire. 
The building contained a large amount 
of buckwheat and valuable machinery, 
and the owner of the property estimates 
the loss at $15,000. 

E. BanGasser. 





Development of Barley Flour 
Mitwavukeg, Wis., April 24.—The de- 
velopment of the American barley flour 
industry in the Middle West is proposed 
by F. N. Lang, of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
has been located at Ashland, Wis., since 
Dec. 1, to do experimental work on pro- 
gg medicines made from cereals. 
r. Lang is working on a process for 


abolishing the 2c rate differential in favor 
of Lake Michigan ports on grain ship- 
ments from Buffalo east to New York. 
It is feared that the change would seri- 
ously affect the grain and elevator trade 
at Chicago and Milwaukee, and divert the 
traffic to Lake Superior ports. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
also is protesting against the passage of 
the so-called Lankford bill, H. R. 13,132, 
proposing to establish a bureau of pro- 
ducer-to-consumer exchange in the de- 
partment of agriculture. The enactment 
of this bill, it is believed, would mean the 
abolishment of all grain exchanges. 

H. N. Wutson. 





GULF VISIT IS DEFERRED 


Lack of Accommodation Forces Southwestern 
Committee to Postpone New Orleans 
Port Inspection Trip 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 24.—The com- 
mittee of southwestern millers which pro- 
posed leaving tonight for New Orleans to 
survey port facilities there, with a view 
to installing modern flour-loading ma- 
chinery, has announced the postponement 
of its visit, due to inability to secure hotel 
accommodation in that city at the pres- 
ent time. The committee probably will 
make the trip early in May. 

R. E. Sverre. 





Munday Must Serve Term 

Curicaco, Itt, April 24.—C. B. Mun- 
day, who was prominent in the milling 
business for several years in Litchfield, 
Ill., must serve five years in the peniten- 
tiary. The Illinois supreme court on 
Wednesday affirmed a verdict of the 
Grundy County circuit court convicting 
him of wrecking the La Salle Street 
Trust & Savings Bank. The Grundy 
County court was the second to try the 
case, which was taken there: after a 
change of venue had been granted from 
Cook County. 

Mr. Munday, who was released on $15,- 
000 bonds pending the supreme court ac- 
tion, will now be taken into custody. He 
has been known in Chicago for some time 
as one of the principals of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co. The organization did not own 
or operate mills. 

few days ago a judgment was ren- 
dered in Chicago for $18,339 against 
Munday and the Litchfield Flour Mills in 
favor of the Modern Flour Mills, of 
Macon, Ga. C. H. Cwarren. 


April 28, 1920 
WHEAT RESALE PERMITTED 


Grain Corporation Allows Millers to Dispose 
of Stocks Because of Losses Suffere 
Through Shipping Congestion 

New York, N. Y., April 24.— The 
United States Grain Corporation js. 
sued a bulletin on April 22 granting 
millers permission to resell wheat pur- 
chased from it, because, in view of 
transportation facilities, it feels that 
millers were forced to buy wheat in dis. 
advantageous positions, suffering lo: ses 
accordingly. 

_ On wheat purchased from the Corpora. 

tion prior to Feb. 1, buyer will be re- 
leased by passing warehouse receipts on 
to the Corporation vice-president whore 
wheat is located, not later than May 10, 
The text of the bulletin follows: ~ 

“The wheat guaranty act of March 4, 
1919, provides for its termination jot 
later than June 1 next. In view of this 
near termination and of the approaching 
marketing of the new crop, and in j,is- 
tice to those mills which months ago puir- 
chased wheat from the Grain Corpora- 
tion under the resale plan and have been 
unable to deliver such wheat to their ; ill 
for actual milling, owing to the ina:e- 
quate transportation facilities of ihe 
country, the Grain Corporation, reci¢- 
nizing that such mills have been s\)))- 
jected to possible loss by being forced to 
purchase wheat in other positions acti,|- 
ly available for milling, in order to carry 
on their current business, thus creating 
stocks in excess of the normal require- 
ments of their business, is of the opinion 
that the restriction requiring such pur- 
chases to be used exclusively for milling 
should be removed. : 

“In respect, therefore, to all wheat sold 
by the Grain Corporation prior to Fb, 
1 under its resale plan, the Grain Cor- 
poration now releases, effective May 1, 
warehouse receipts delivered on such 
sales from the condition originally at- 
tached to them requiring such wheat to 
be used exclusively for milling. 

“On wheat sold by the Grain Corpora- 
tion prior to Feb. 1, f.o.b. terms, the buy- 
er will be released from this milling re- 
striction by arranging with the vice- 
president to take delivery of the ware- 
house receipts, not later than May 10, 
on the following conditions: 

“First: The vice-president will collect 
fer warehouse receipts at proper equiva- 
lent, including accrued charges, on basis 
the No. 1 price, and a readjustment will 
be made on the Grain Corporation grade 
schedule to the actual grade when the 
grade is ascertained. 

“Second: The purchasers will adjust 
with our vice-president, at time of deli, 
ery of warehouse receipts, any benefit in 
freight or transit accruing to the Grain 
Corporation «under the freight bill al- 
ready assigned to such shipment.” 

W. QUACKENBUSH 


SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


Low Temperatures and Rain Delay Farin- 
work—Warm, Dry Weather Needed— 
Wheat Acreage Less Than Last Year 

The season has been wet, cold aid 
backward in the Northwest. Ordinari 
wheat-seeding would be pretty well com- 
pleted by this time in southern Minn- 
sota and South Dakota. Rain and snow, 
however, have delayed fieldwork this 
year. An occasional station in South D:- 
kota reports about 75 per cent of tle 
wheat sown. These, however, are ex- 
ceptions. A majority of the stations si) 
seeding has only begun, with the pro-- 
pect for a decrease in acreage on av- 
count of the lateness of the season. Thic 
soil is in first-class condition, but dr) 
weather is needed. 

Throughout southern Minnesota, con- 
ditions are much the same as in Sout! 
Dakota. Progress is slow, most fields 
being too wet. At a few points, 75 to 
100 per cent of the Wheat has alread 
been sown, but in many other sections 
fieldwork has barely begun. It is feare:! 
that the acreage sown to wheat will b 
cut down very appreciably, resulting i 
a corresponding increase in acreage to 
oats and corn. Where seed is alread) 
in the ground, the rains, of course, are 
beneficial. 

In northern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, seeding has begun and some prog 
ress has been made, depending, of course, 
on weather conditions. 
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JULIUS H. BARNES HONORED 





Notable Tribute of American Business Men to United States Wheat Director 
—More Than 1,000 Attend Dinner in New York-—Distinguished Men 
Speak—Many Western Millers and Grain Men Attend 


New York, N. Y., April 24.—A very 
remarkable tribute was paid to Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Grain Corpora- 
tion and United States Wheat Director, 
on Thursday evening, April 22, when 
more than 1,000 business men, represent- 
ing four, grain and many other interests, 
as well as members of the diplomatic 
corps and representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, gathered at the Commodore 
Hotel to attend a dinner given in honor 
of Mr. Barnes in recognition of the 
manner in which he has conducted the 
affairs of his highly important office. 

This gathering, though of general in- 
terest to the entire business world, was 
specifically important to the grain and 
flour trade because it was the forerunner 
of the lifting of governmental control 
from those two particular lines of com- 
mercial effort. 

The affair was held in the grand ball- 
room of the hotel, which comfortably 
accommodated the crowd. The room was 
beautifully decorated with masses of 
American flags, upon which overhead dif- 
fused light was thrown, The special 
guests, 30 in number, were seated at a 
long table ranging along one side of the 
room, and the others present sat at small 
tables accommodating eight persons each. 

In addition to the guests of honor, 
those seated at the guests’ table were as 
follows: Baron Camillo Romeo Avezna, 
1mbassador from Italy; Prince Casimir 
Lubomirski, minister from Poland; the 
Hon. Armas Herman Saastamoinen, min- 
ister from Finland; Edwin F. Newing, 
Howard B. Jackson, Harry D. Irwin, 
Charles Kennedy, Alfred W. Frick, Ed- 
ward G. Broenniman, Robert A. Lewin, 
Edward M. Flesh, Frank L. Carey, 
Charles Beresford Fox, Bert H. Lang, 
Percy H. Ginder, John J. Stream, Wil- 
liam Beatty, Adjutant General H. O. S. 
Hiestand, Max H. Houser, De Forrest 
Piazzek, Charles T. Neal, Walter A. 
Starr, Fred J, Lingham, Alfred Brandeis, 
George S, Jackson, and Rev. Henry M. 
Sanders, 

The following were the speakers: Gates 
W. McGarrah, chairman of the commit- 
tee; Harry A. Wheeler, toastmaster; 
Julius H. Barnes, Melville E. Stone, Her- 
bert Hoover, Watson S. Moore, and Wil- 
liam A. Glasgow, Jr. 

Harry A. Wheeler, the toastmaster, 
was most graceful in all his introductory 
demarks, through nearly all of which ran 

fine vein of humor. 

Karly in the proceedings the toast- 
master exhibited a thick bound volume 
of telegrams and letters of regret from 
those who could not be present, and this, 
is a memento of the occasion, was given 
to Mr. Barnes. Later an engrossed tes- 
timonial, of which any man might feel 
justly proud, was presented. The senti- 
ment herein expressed exactly echoed 
that of the assemblage, and when the 
toastmaster had finished reading it there 
was round after round of applause. It 
read as follows: 

this country has been favored in its his- 
tory with loyal and notable service by many 
of her citizens, 

Co Julius H, Barnes, President of the 
United States Grain Corporation, and Wheat 
Director of the United States, we business 
men of America desire especially to record 
our appreciation of service during the war 
with Germany-Austria and since the Armis- 


tice, 

Called upon te face grave domestic prob- 
lems and international issues requiring com- 
prehensive and judicious handling, Mr. 
iarnes has exercised sound judgment and 
filled his office with distinguished honor. 

Blessed with rare endowments and fortu- 
nate temperament, as well as by his national 
devotion, he has endeared himself to all and, 
as his official activities draw to a close, we 
hereby tender him expressions of warm re- 
gard and esteem with our best wishes for 
increased usefulness, prosperity, health and 
happiness in the days to come. 


The first speaker was Watson S. 
Moore, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration, who described at considerable 
length the formation and working force 
of that organization, giving many de- 
tails which raised a laugh from his hear- 
ers. 

Following Mr. Moore came William 
A. Glasgow, Jr., who confined his re- 


marks principally to paying tribute to 
the guest of honor, Mr. Barnes. 

Immediately upon the introduction of 
Mr. Barnes as the next speaker the en- 
tire audience arose, and by reason of the 
applause which greeted him, it was some 
moments before he was able to begin his 
address. At the close the applause was 
even greater than tnat which greeted 
him at the outset. 

In his introductory remarks regarding 
Herbert Hoover, who followed Mr. 
Barnes, the toastmaster made a very 
happy reference to the love with which 
Mr. Hoover is held in the hearts of the 
children of Europe. He said: “There are 
two names known better throughout the 
Christian world than any others. One is 
mythical; one is real. One is Santa 
Claus, the other Hoover. Santa Claus 
is believed by the children to bring them 
pleasant gifts. Hoover has meant life 
itself to the kiddies of the world. If we 
could take a poll of the children as be- 
tween Santa Claus and Hoover, there 
would be a unanimous response of ‘Hoov- 
er for us?” 

The toastmaster met with hearty co- 
operation when, after the applause at- 
tendant upon Mr. Hoover’s speech had 
subsided, he arose and proposed three 
cheers for Julius H. Barnes, in which 
Mrs. Barnes, who was seated in one of 
the boxes, was included. 

There has seldom been a finer tribute 
paid to any man than that which this 
gathering accorded Mr. Barnes, and none 
could possibly have been more sincere or 
enthusiastic. It was a fitting crown to 
his most arduous work, in which, no 
doubt, he has many times been misunder- 
stood. But if there ever was any re- 
mote thought in his mind that his work 
was unappreciated by those who really 
knew its worth, the banquet given in his 
honor should forever dispel it. 

Every arrangement was perfectly car- 
ried out, for which the executive com- 
mittee is to the congratulated. 

Owing to limitations of space, the text 
of the speeches delivered at the ban- 
quet, together with illustrations relating 
to the event, are held for complete pub- 
lication in next week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 





RAINFALL IN SOUTHWEST 


Good Showers Fall Over Practically All of 
Kansas and Oklahoma—Weather Too 
Cold in Missouri and Mlinois 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Good showers have fallen 
over practically all of Kansas and Okla- 
homa in the past 48 hours. The precipi- 
tation in some places was more than two 
inches, while from half an inch to an 
inch fell over practically the entire area. 
These good, general rains further im- 
prove the already favorable prospects 
for wheat, and, in connection with the 
now unseasonably low temperatures, are 
regarded as representing practically ideal 
conditions. All reports from every part 
of this territory are exceedingly satis- 
factory. 

R. E. Srerrre. 
* * 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weathe? is unfavorable 
for growing wheat in Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois, being too cold and showery. 
Warm, sunshiny weather is badly needed, 
but the general prospects for a normal 
crop are better. 

Peter Deruien. 
* * 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 24.—Weather 
was favorable in Tennessee this week for 
wheat. Crop in eastern Tennessee is re- 
ported improving, while conditions in the 
western part of the state are poor. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
* + 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 24.—Heavy 
rains were general in Indiana this week, 
causing floods in the Ohio, Wabash and 
White River valleys, which, however, 


quickly receded. Reports are far from 
complete, but considerable damage ap- 
pears to have been done. One of the 
most serious results will be an additional 
delay to plowing for corn and other 
spring grain crops, which already has 
been retarded a great deal by unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 

* * 


Great Fatrs, Mont., April 24.—More 
than two and one-half inches of moisture 
have been recorded in Great Falls during 
April, according to the local weather ob- 
server. The last third of the month has 
been one continued shower and snow- 
storm. The fields are soaked and the 
streams are full of water. It will re- 
quire several days for the farmers to 
cultivate the ground after the precipita- 
tion has stopped.: Persons who have re- 
sided here for many years say they have 
never seen a more promising spring for 
the farmers, so far as moisture is con- 
cerned, but they also declare that cessa- 
tion of rainfall very soon is necessary in 
order that the crops may be put out. 

Joun A. Curry. 
~*~ 


Seatrie, Wasu., April 24.—The condi- 
tion of winter wheat has been materially 
improved by recent rains, and consider- 
able areas where reseeding was consid- 
ered necessary, are showing growth and 
promise a crop. Spring seeding, on the 
other hand, has been delayed by too 
much rain, and in some important wheat- 
growing sections, notably the south half 
of the Palouse country, seeding is al- 
ready two weeks behind normal, There 
is, however, still ample time to complete 
seeding, and as the ground is thoroughly 
saturated with moisture, the seed will be 
planted under ideal conditions. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* x 

San Francisco, Cat. April 24.— 
Weather conditions in all parts of Cali- 
fornia during March were favorable to 
agriculture and horticulture, the rainfall 
exceeding the normal throughout the 
state for the first time since last Sep- 
tember. There was a good fall of snow 
in the mountains, promising an increased 
water supply later for storage in reser- 
voirs and mountain lakes. Throughout 
the Sacramento valley rain is still needed, 
but in the southern portions of the state 
the precipitation has been more satis- 
factory, and crop prospects are excellent. 

R. C. Mason. 





Opening of Erie Canal 

Burraw, N. Y., April 24.—The Erie 
Canal will open at this end May 10. 
While there are only about 10 barges here 
ready to load grain, the upbound fleet, 
which will start from the other end of 
the canal on May 1, will reach Buffalo in 
time to take on cargoes at the opening. 
There is a large amount of grain char- 

tered to go by this route to New York. 

E. Baneasser. 





Chicago Bakers’ Wages Advanced 
Cuicaco, Itu., April 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Saturday night a large number 
of retail bakers offered their union here 
an increase of $11 a week—#44 for first- 
hand men and $42 for second-hand men. 
The union asks $50 a week. 
C. H. CHatren. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 

New York, N. Y., April 24.—The 
United States Grain Corporation this 
week purchased only 1,500 bbls of flour, 
at an average price of $9.90, f.a.s. Pacific 
Coast points. No purchases were made 
on f.o.b. Baltimore basis. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Pacific Flour for Europe 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 24.—Three 
full cargoes of flour or wheat have been 
booked by the Columbia-Pacific Shipping 
Co. for export from Portland to Europe 
during May and June. The cargoes will 
go in the Dewey, Effingham and Bakers- 
field. The Dewey will be here for load- 
ing about May 15, and the other two early 
in June. The three cargoes will amount 
to about 22,000 long tons, and will be 
worth between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. 
The steamers will go to Europe, but the 
exact destinations have not been an- 
nounced. 

J. M, Lownspate. 


401 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE SALES 


Convention of Wheat-Growers at Kansas 
City Declares in Favor of Co-operative 
Machinery for Crop-Handling 


Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—The con- 
vention of the American Farmers’ Co- 
operative and Educational Union, in ses- 
sion at Kansas City this week, with an 
attendance of 1,500 to 2,000 farmers, most 
of them principally interested in the pro- 
duction of wheat, declared itself in favor 
of a number of things. 

Early in the meeting, the discussion 
was largely limited to reports of the 
production cost of farm crops, with em- 
phasis upon the necessity of cost account- 
ing for the farmer, taking account of his 
own labor, figuring depreciation and land 
fertility employment, etc. Later on a 
more radical spirit pervaded the meeting, 
leading to the adoption of declarations 
favoring ambitious plans for eliminating 
the middleman and handling farm prod- 
ucts direct to the consumer, including 
co-operative milling. 

Other things of which the convention 
declared itself in favor were: 

Continuation of the wheat price guar- 
anty to cover the marketing of the entire 
1919 crop, whether sold before June 1 or 
later, and the fixing of_a price on wheat 
hereafter which will insure the grower a 
profit above production cost. 

A plan which will enable growers to 
hold their wheat each year until it can be 
sold at a profit, including a scheme for 
the equal distribution of freightcars. 

The establishment by the United States 
Shipping Board of rates on wheat and 
flour on a pre-war basis, to the end that 
the wheat may be milled in this country 
and the flour shipped for export, with the 
millfeed retained here. 

A committee report found fault with 
the recent government crop report, and 
declared that the condition of wheat in 
several states was much overestimated, 
citing that estimates by members placed 
the actual wheat condition in Kansas at 
65 per cent, as against the government’s 
73 per cent, and in Nebraska at 70 per 
cent, compared with the government esti- 
mate of 84 per cent. The report of the 
same committee continued: 

“We also wish to call your attention to 
the fact that the acreage is less than re- 
ports being published as to present acre- 
age. We find that the reduced acreage 
of wheat planted last fall is due to sev- 
eral causes. First, labor shortage. Sec- 
ond, extreme drouth throughout the 
wheat-producing sections last fall during 
fall plowing and seeding. Third, high 
winds during the month of March de- 
stroyed thousands of acres. 

“During the war every available acre 
of wheat land was cultivated without any 
regard to crop rotation. Last fall the 
farmers in the Northwest summer-fal- 
lowed thousands of acres, necessarily re- 
ducing the acreage. Fifth, the greatest 
of all, the farmers of America. have pro- 
duced wheat for the last three years at 
a financial loss. 

“From reports received throughout the 
spring wheat areas, we can anticipate re- 
duced acreage this spring, on account of 
the wet and cold spring delaying plow- 
ing and seeding.” 

R. E. Srérure. 





Rye Flour Sold for Export 

The Exporting Rye Millers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of leading rye mills in 
the Northwest, during the past few days 
has sold to the Norwegian government 
large quantities of rye flour. One sale 
of 6,000 tons has already been confirmed, 
and it is reported that another may be 
confirmed in a day or so. This business 
will be distributed among the members of 
the association. 





Death of T. M. McCord 


Thomas M. McCord, oné of the oldest 
grain men in Minneapolis, died at his 
home here, April 25. Mr. McCord re- 
tired from business some years ago, but 
continued as president of the T. M. Mc- 
Cord Co. and vice-president of the Mer- 
chants’ Elevator Co. He was 89 years 
old. His widow, one daughter and two 
sons survive him. The funeral services . 
are being held today. 
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Flour sales showed a slight increase 
the past week, although there was no 
special activity. They were usually in 
small lots, with total bookings of fair 
volume. 

Most of the business done was with 
eastern jobbers. Mills also report having 
made sales to several bakers in the East. 
Although bakers generally are under- 
stood to have good supplies of flour on 
hand, the time is coming when they will 
need good, strong flours, and many of 
them are preparing for warmer weather. 

Shipping directions are coming in very 
good; in fact, some mills say too good 

. under present conditions. The operation 
of is still curtailed, although a 
slight increase in the output was made 
last week. Today, 11 mills are in opera- 
tion at Minneapolis, and undoubtedly 
several more would be running if neces- 
sary cars were available. 

Clears continue strong and in brisk 
demand. Offerings are limited. 

Mills quote short patent flour at $15 
@15.30, standard patent $14.40@15.10, 
bakers patents $13.80@14.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; first clear $9.35@10, second clear 
$7.30@8, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 

There is a good consumptive demand 
for all grades of millfeed. Offerings of 
feed for immediate shipment continue 
scarce, as practically all of the mills are 
out of the market. 

Demand for future shipment is lag- 
ging. Jobbers are not keen to anticipate 
their wants, at prevailing record prices. 
They are willing to take spot or reason- 
ably prompt shipment at most ef price, 
but anything later they generally pass 
up. Several good-sized lots of red dog 
were reported sold during the week to 
southeastern jobbers on a basis of $66.50 
ton, Minneapolis. , 

Mills generally have caught up on their 
old contracts, but as they still are op- 
erating at a reduced capacity, the out- 
put continues limited. The split-car 
trade is absorbing most of the present 
production. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $50@51 
ton; standard middlings, $55@56; flour 
middlings, $60@62; red dog, $65@66; 
mixed feed, $56@58.50; rye middlings, 
$54.50@55. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ......--.eese+% 234,940 43 
Least Week ........ccccees 215,950 39 
Vear ABO ..cesccccsecsece $71,535 68 
Two years ago ......-+-«+- 180,520 35 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
OOOO. as 52 341,250 92,760 27 
PES 52 341,250 219,220 64 
Ce 64 423,210 98,440 23 
*Week ending April 24. tWeek ending 
April 17. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation April 27: 
Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 
Century Milling Co.’s mill. 
National Milling Co.’s mill. 
waeame Consolidated Milling Co., A 


Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A and Anchor 
mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B and 
C (one-half) mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill, 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 








Minneapolis .... 1,322 1,105 983 2.176 
Duluth ........ 500 119 9 566 
Totals ....... 1,822 1,224 992 2,742 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to April 24, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis .. 87,353 90,399 60,972 89,113 
Duluth ....... 12,204 87,674 16,850 28,851 
Totals ...... 99,557 178,073 77,822 117,964 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 24, in bushels, (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ... 7,382 13,2566 132 8,210 
Duluth ........ 2,483 14,379 220 12,348 
Totals ....... 9,865 27,635 352 20,558 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was in brisk demand and 
market was strong, although there was 
no material change in prices. Receipts 
of spring wheat were light, and local 
mills took most of the offerings. The 
choice wheat usually was cleaned up 
early each day. Outside mill demand 
was fair and eastern mills were in the 
market on a few days, for the first time 
in several weeks. No. 1 dark closed to- 
day at $3.05@3.35 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$3@3.15. 

Winter wheat was firm, with no special 
feature to the market. Offerings were 
light, and there was a fair demand from 
local mills for choice wheat. Lower 
grades were draggy. Kansas No. 2 hard 
is quoted at $2.95@2.98 bu; No. 2 red, 
$2.92. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was strong 
and active. Light receipts, good export 
demand for rye and delay in farmwork 
due to backward weather were factors in 
the strength. Prices advanced 2@10c 
bu, with the biggest gain in rye, the lat- 
ter being the feature of the market. Ex- 
port demand was brisk, and several large 
sales were made during the week. Local 
demand for rye only fair, with a little 
more interest shown the past few days. 
No. 2 closed April 26 at $2.114,@2.12% 
bu. 

Corn was featureless. There was a 
steady demand for dry corn, but other 
grades were slow. Near-by feeders and 
shippers were the best buyers. Receipts 
were light, but sufficient for the demand. 
Closing prices April 26: No. 3 yellow, 
$1.67@1.68 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.64@1.65. 

Oats were strong, compared with the 
futures. Oats in cars of the right kind 
and having shipping weights were in 
best demand. Elevators were the prin- 
cipal buyers. No. 3 white closed at $1.01 
@1.02 bu; No. 4 white, 981,c@$1.001,. 

Barley was strong, and prices are up 
6@ic for the week. Closing range, $1.42 
@1.72 bu. With a few markets open, 
demand improved and best grades were 
in brisk request. Lower grades were not 
so active. Maltsters and shippers were 
the principal buyers. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

The flaxseed market was featureless 
last week. Offerings were light, and 
crushers bought sparingly. This week, 
market was a little more active, due to 
more interest being shown by local 
crushers. No. 1 flaxseed is eouhlt; around 
$4.65@4.70 bu. From reports received 
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a local houses, the acreage of flax in 
innesota and South Dakota is likely 
to show an increase this year, but it is 
too early to estimate the acreage in 
North Dakota and Montana. 

The demand for linseed oil meal has 
fallen off the past week. While there 
is still a fair inquiry, buyers are not as 
anxious to take hold as a week ago. 
Mills as a rule are pretty well sold 
ahead, and are not going after new busi- 
ness very strong. They say that they 
could no doubt sell much more meal if 
they went out after the business. In- 
terest in future shipment is also rather 
quiet. Buyers evidently bought in such 
quantities on the recent break that they 
have their wants taken care of for the 
time being. 

Shipping directions are fair, and mills 
have no complaint in this respect. The 
main cause for worry at present is the 
car situation, none of the mills being 
able to get sufficient equipment. Seed 
shipments are being held up in the East 
due to the strikes, causing Argentine 
seed to accumulate there. In conse- 
quence, mills are operating at a reduced 
capacity. Oil meal is being quoted by 
mills at $66.50@67 ton, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, for prompt shipment; May-forward 
is held at $70. 

Local mills are not doing any export 
business. There was some inquiry dur- 
ing the week from Great Britain, but 
bids were still way out of line. It is re- 
ported that a few sales were made by 
seaboard mills on the basis of $60, New 
York. 


DAKOTA MILLING CO. 


In this publication last week it was 
stated that, according to a press dis- 
patch, the plant of the Bemmels Milling 
Co., Lisbon, N. D., had been sold to the 
state industrial commission of North 
Dakota. This was an error. The Dakota 
Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., has been in- 
corporated, with $200,000 capital stock. 
A. G. Bemmels, Lisbon, is president, D. 
L. Cross, Milnor, vice-president, and M. 
C. Suhumskie secretary and treasurer. 
The plan of this company is to later take 
over the Bemmels Milling Co.’s plant at 
Lisbon and increase the capacity from 
300 to 500 bbls, and add storage capacity 
of 30,000 bus, making a total of 95,000 
bus. 


CHANGE IN LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on shipments from 
Lake Michigan points to the seaboard 


‘have been placed on a par with those 


from Lake Superior ports, according to 
an announcement from R. N. Collyer, 
chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
to W. P. Trickett, of tae Minneapolis 
Traffic Association. 

On June 1 the rate from Buffalo to 
New York on grain originating along 
Lake Michigan will be raised from 14.67¢ 
per 100 lbs to 16.67c, which is the rate 
on grain from Lake Superior ports. Pro- 
tests over this discrimination against 
northwestern grain were sent in by thou- 
sands of millers, grain dealers and farm- 
ers in this territory, and it was after 
these protests that the trunk lines made 
this change. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks as follows: sight, $3.7514; 
three-day, $3.743,; 60-day, $3.711/. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 36. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are strong and firm at 88@ 
92c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Thomas Mcllveen, of Minneapolis, has 
gone to Webster, S. D., to work in the 
mill there. 

George C. Shane, of the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Philadelphia, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., returned Saturday from Califor- 
nia, 

Louis E. Davenport, Jr., a broker of 
Memphis, Tenn., is in Minneapolis to- 
day getting acquainted with millfeed 
shippers. 

John G. Sterling, formerly with the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, is now 
on the road for the Kensington (Minn.) 
Mills, Inc. 

W. B. Emery, formerly with the Hor- 
mel Milling Co., is now assistant sales- 


manager of Bernhard Stern & 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. L. Hale, manager of the Greenleaf 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is making a i wo 
weeks’ trip through the central staies 
calling on the flour trade. ; 

W. C. Jourdan, New York City, who 
specializes in flour and cereals, js jn 
Minneapolis this week for the purpose 
of establishing milling connections. 

The affairs of the Semola Milling (o, 
which recently built, but has not opert- 
ed as yet, a durum mill in St. Paul, 4; 
understood to be in the hands of a re. 
ceiver. 

Harry F. Less, department mana; 
and W. J. Butler, of the sales depa: 
ment, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., are vis 
iting the St. Louis office of the comp: 
this week. 

J. A. Rieck, secretary Springfi 
(Minn.) Milling Co. is in Minneapolis 
today en route home from the Pacific 
Coast, where he has been for the |,st 
two months, 

A. L. Evans, former agent at Min- 
neapolis for the Western Transit (o., 
has been appointed general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, 

A number of the officials of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Lines were in Minneap- 
olis during the week. Among them were 
F. M. Whitaker, R. H. Vaughan, 
Fitzgerald and H. P. Hathaway. 

The Cargill Commission Co., Dulut 
shipped out 502,000 bus_rye on the Emor 
L. Ford, which left Duluth Monday, 
This is reported to be the largest sin-le 
shipment of rye ever made over the 
Great Lakes. 

Robert J. Beeby, manager of the flv 
department of the old-established 
porting house of Reid & Glasgow, | 
erpool, is in Minneapolis calling on mill- 
ers. From here Mr. Beeby plans to ¢ 
to western Canada. 
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Bakers Accused of Bad Faith 

Bartimore, Mp., April 24.—The local 
fair-price commission claims that some of 
the bakers of Baltimore are acting in |ad 
faith by cutting the price and weight of 
bread. It is said a formal agreement 
between the commission and bakers 
recently reached, whereby 12-0z loa 
should sell at 74%c wholesale and 9c 
tail, 1-Ib loaves at 914c wholesale and | lc 
retail, and 24-0z loaves at 14c whole 
and léc retail,—this applying to mach 
made bread,—and all loaves to be full 
weight after being baked. 

Now the commission charges that sone 
of the larger bakers have cut the 24-02 
loaf to 20 oz and the wholesale p: 
from 14c to 13%4¢, and are giving with 
every loaf a package of flower seed a; a 
pacifier for the alleged short weight. 

The accused bakers, on the other haid, 
while admitting they tried to live up to 
the agreement, are said to have denied 
the authority of the commission to fix ‘he 
weight of loaves, and to acknowleze 
that, as others were reducing the weiy ht 
and price, they too were forced to do 
the same in self-defense. Some intere.t- 
ing developments are likely to follow. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey 
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Illinois Bakers to Meet 

The executive committee of the Illi 
nois Association of the Baking Indus 
recently held a meeting and decided 
hold its next annual convention at tie 
Sherman House, Chicago, May 18- 
The meeting was to have been held :t 
Rockford, but owing to another conv: 
tion being scheduled for that city at tie 
same time, it was decided to transfer t'ie 
convention to Chicago and leave the dat:s 
unchanged. 

An interesting programme is being «°- 
ranged, and a record attendance is e«- 
pected. 
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Recent investigations show that pos! i! 
savings in Japan at the end of Decei- 
ber, 1919, amounted to 689,245,991 ye, 
for 21,957,659 depositors. This was °n 
increase over the previous month of :.,- 
404,198 yen in amount and 226,900 de- 
positors. A comparison with the figur:s 
given for the end of December, 1915, 
shows an increase in amount of 134,261,- 
262 yen, and in the number of deposito:s 
of 2,719,264. 
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r0OD FOR THE SOOTHSAYERS 


Some one, a time ago, described a pes- 
t as a man who wears both a belt 
and suspenders; on another occasion he 
has n described as a man who chews 
his pills; and, by still another wisely 
witty commentator, he has been charac- 
terized as a man who, given choice of 
two evils, chooses both. 

io the fundamentally and honest-to- 
goodness pessimistically inclined there is 
much food for “viewing with alarm” in 
the statisties covering southwestern flour- 
milling expansion now under way. Here 
are, in the rough and without taking ac- 
count of a considerable number of ca- 
pacity increases among smaller milling 
un the figures covering construction 
now under way or about to be under- 
taken: 


sim 


is City— Capacity 

K Milling CO. ..cccccccccccevvvce 1,2 
Se rd Milling Co. .cccceccccvesess 1,200 
I Mill. .veccccwecensestesscssens 2,500 
Lysle Milling Co, ...cseccsccees 1,500 
6,400 

A sas City Milling Co., Arkansas 

© .cccceeeseekbed oes bsesoesees 600 
A -Madaus Milling Co., Sterling.. 700 
\ n Flour Mills Co. ....eeeveees 1,200 
I Milling Co., Atchison*......... 1,000 
s Milling Co., Wichita*......... 1,500 


H Lee Flour Mills Co. (Ellsworth) 600 


ir Milling Co., Wichita*....... 2,000 
Flour Mills Corporation (Ells- 
h) concosecesceusdces es teegivess 600 
Milling Co., Ellinwood*........ 300 
reases, 8,500 
ihoma— 
e Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie. 400 
ma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
homa CY. Frc os ovens ss bw ntose 800 
( yma Mill Co., Kingfisher ...... 1,000 
2,200 
Nd total occccvevddsocesccredese 17,100 


‘he new plant of the Gooch Milling & 
I itor Co., Lincoln, Neb., with other 
minor construction in that state, the new 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co. plant 
at Amarillo, Texas,—substantially the 
as Oklahoma,—and other minor 
( ruction make a total of new ca- 
pacity now under way of well in excess 
twenty thousand barrels per day in 
the three hard winter milling states, in- 
cliding the Kansas City terminal. 
(hus stand the accursed figures with no 
rule in the arithmetic nor any method in 
tical milling philosophy sufficient to 
y them nor to conceal them from the 
cks of the prophets of gloom. The 
rease is more than sufficient to war- 
t new emphasis on the old refrain of 
ing being overbuilt. 
Perhaps, indeed, that refrain is true. 
Certain it is that the tug and strain is 
cadily putting a fairly steady percent- 
of mills out of business. Not less 
iin, however, is it that none of these 
ls is in the hard winter wheat-growing 
tion of the Southwest. On the con- 
‘rary, it is quite true that, with a regular 
| fairly large increase in milling ca- 
ity each year, the figures showing mill- 
5 activity of this section have not been 
‘educed, but rather have increased from 
year to year, 
ten years ago, with a total capacity of 
‘round fifty thousand barrels per day, 
the mills of Kansas operated from fifty 
‘o fifty-four per cent of their capacity. 
In the years 1914, 1915 and 1916, they 
sround in excess of sixty per cent of 
capacity and as high (1915) as sixty- 
seven per cent, and this last crop year fell 
to but fifty-four per cent; only in the 
short 1918 crop year did they go under 
fifty per cent—forty-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent. It is worth noting, too, 


that in a considerable part of this period, 
the mills operated with little export out- 
let,—exports being largely of soft wheat 
flour,—and almost their entire stream was 
absorbed by domestic markets. 

There is not, it is obvious, room to 
build any over-capacity argument on 
these tigures, showing, as they do, an 
equal or greater employment of the ma- 
chinery of milling today than ten years 
ago, when the capacity in this district 
was less than half of today’s total. 

If the situation can be reduced to a 
single apparent truth, it is that the mar- 
ket for hard wheat flour is so increasing 
that the added equipment in hard wheat- 
growing territory is justified. A part of 
this may be due to increase in bakery- 
produced bread; a part of it undoubtedly 
is due to a certain trend, even in family 


trade, to the more glutinous flours; a cer- 


tain portion must, in fairness, be credit- 
ed to better merchandising, wider use of 
publicity and the application of very 
great energy to the upbuilding of the in- 
dustry in this district and to the outlet 
for its products. 

These be theories. To whatever con- 
clusion they may lead, the fact is that no 
part of the milling increase in this field 
is due to overreaching ambition nor in 
pursuit of the old idea that the bigger the 
mill the less the cost. On the contrary, 
every increase is the result of increased 
demand for the product of the mill and, 
to a large degree, despite the builder’s 
fears that “the thing may be overdone.” 

A year or more ago, in an address to 
a millers’ convention at Chicago, Frank 
Kell, interested in many very profitable 
mills in the Southwest, spoke forcefully 
of the danger of too great milling ca- 
pacity; and within a month or so Mr. 
Kell and his associates had begun the 
construction of a new mill at Amarillo, 
Texas. Those who know Mr. Kell would 
never accuse him of lack of sincerity, 
while his milling understanding and ex- 
perience command the respect of the en- 
tire trade. The situation simply was 
that, from the standpoint of the general 
good of the industry, Mr. Kell saw dan- 
gers in too much capacity, but from the 
standpoint of his own business and the 
ability of himself and his associates to 
make money out of a particular mill at a 
particular point in the particular state of 
Texas, the building of a mill there was 
justified and was, therefore, undertaken. 
The theory may have been sound, but the 
practice was even sounder,—as the result 
of the building of the mill at Amarillo 
doubtless will prove. 

After all, it is worth considering that, 
so long as the Southwest produces from 
fifty to one hundred per cent more wheat 
than its mills grind into flour, and so long 
as all of that wheat is ground somewhere 
in the world, there is no reason why it 
may not be ground as well and as profit- 
ably in the Southwest as anywhere else. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Strength in wheat prices and an ap- 
parent general revival of confidence in 
the legitimacy of present values resulted 
in continued good demand for flour this 
week. The demand, however, was rather 
spotted, evidencing varying views of the 
market situation rather than actual cur- 
rent consumptive buying. Mill asking 
prices were, on the whole, strong to per- 
haps 25c advanced over last week’s levels, 
the advance being especially marked in 
patents, which are in very good demand 
from high-ciass family trade. 

The transportation situation continues 
a big factor in business. On the whole, 
cars are moving better, but there is still 
much interference at this terminal. The 
“outlaw” was not called off, but men 
continued to drift back to their jobs, and 
the railway unions imported a number 


of switchmen from outside points in an 
effort to keep their contracts with the 
railway managements. Next week, it is 
hoped, will see a practical end to the dis- 
turbance, although it will be at least a 
— before conditions return to nor- 


In spite of the difficulty of moving 
products, mills are operating at a sur- 
prisingly good rate. Shipping directions 
are ample to keep them going at an even 
better gait, and a straightening out of 
the railway tangle will bring about im- 
mediate heavier operation. 

A very active demand for clears is a 
feature of the market. Almost every 
eastern center is looking for these flours, 
but the supply is well cleaned up. 

Feed continues firm, but with little 
trading, because of light offerings. Most 
mills are well sold up and far behind on 
filling directions. May shipment prices 
on bran are quoted at $51 ton, $2 under 
the spot price, but with little trading. 
Less Pacific Coast bran is being traded 
in, mills out there being well sold up. 
Brown shorts are held nominally at $53 
ton, sacked, here, and gray are regarded 
worth $58. White shorts, if available, 
would command $62@65. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIG WOOK 2... cccevessesses 36,300 37 
EMO. WOOT: boc ndic cede cecces 22,500 23 
WOOP, GRO iiccccdudeoccssscs 69,800 85 
Two years ago ......seeeee 27,900 33 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 430,170 196,285 45 
Last week ....... 430,170 196,809 45 
Year G80 ..cecre» 391,470 250,650 64 
Two years ago... 298,170 131,941 44 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,311 bbls this week, 4,059 last 
week, 20,290 a year ago and 8,736 two 
years ago. } 

Of the mills reporting, 9 report do- 
mestic business good, 44 fair and 23 slow. 


MONARCH MILLING CO. CHANGE 


N. B. Sawyer, president of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and his sons, H. A. Sawyer, manager of 
the company, and E. V. Sawyer, secre- 
tary, have, in a reorganization following 
the recent death of W. E. Carr, taken 
over a substantial part of the Carr 
estate interest from Mrs. Carr and as- 
sumed complete control of the business. 
It is not unlikely that a change in cor- 
porate title to the Sawyer Milling Co. 
will follow, and a number of changes to 
strengthen the organization are contem- 
plated. 

NO MC PHERSON MILL NOW 


A report to the effect that Rudolph 
A. Goerz, president of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, and his as- 
sociates would immediately build a mill 
of 1,500 to 2,000 bbls capacity at Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, is described by Mr. 
Goerz as at least premature. It is true 
that he and his associates have purchased 
a site at the junction of the Rock Is- 
land and Santa Fe tracks at McPherson, 
but the question of building a mill on it 
is in indefinite suspension. Very likely 
such a plant may be constructed later, 
when material and labor costs are on a 
lower basis. 


NOTES 


Louis E. Davenport, Jr., broker, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., called on millers and ship- 
pers here this week. 

B. B. Sheffield, vice-president Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, is spending 
a week at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

H. C. Platt, of D. McGowan Bros Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio, wholesale grocers, 
spent a couple of days calling on miliers 
here last week. 

O. F. Oleson, vice-president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is tak- 
ing a month’s sojourn in Texas for the 
benefit of his health. 

D. F. Piazzek, Ha 
C. Vincent and F, C. 


J. Smith, Fred 
oose, of Kansas 


ears GN FT ee ne SNe a SB Re a eg 


City, attended the dinher to Julius 
Barnes in New York. } 

The Jackman Roller Mills, Minneap-' 
olis, Kansas, will add new Nordyke & 
Marmon sifters and make other improve-. 
ments before the new crop. 

John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
accompanied by Mrs. Cain, left last 
night to spend a month in the East. 

The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has moved into new uptown head- 
quarters, occupying the entire second 
floor of 19 rooms of a modern office struc- 
ture. 

Jacob C. Spahr, a night watchman at 
the plant of the Kelley Milling Co., was 
shot and dangerously injured one night 
this week when he caught men stealin 
flour from the warehouse and open 
fire on them. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has purchased 
a small farm about 20 miles south of 
Kansas City, which he is improving for 
use as a rest and vacation camp for his 
family and friends. 

The Vance Milling Co., owning and 
operating mills at Pierce City and Ash 
Grove, Mo., will begin work soon on the 
rebuilding of its Ash Grove plant. New 
rolls, sifters, purifiers and auxiliary ma- 
chinery will be added, with an increase in 
capacity to 350 bbls. S. H. Stoltzfus 
took the equipment order for the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co, 

A jury in the Wyandotte County, 
Kansas, district court last week awarded 
Edward Tillou a verdict for $1,000 dam- 
ages against the city of Kansas City, 
Kansas, covering injuries received in a 
labor union riot at the plant of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., a year 
ago. At that time a crowd of roughs 
attacked members of the Buffalo mill- 
wrights’ union at the mill, and several 
men were badly injured. ‘his is the 
fourth verdict against the city in suits 
brought by the injured men. 

SALINA 

Some of the mills report a consider- 
able improvement in shipping directions 
but, with the round-about methods re- 
quired in getting flour through at all, 
business is no better than last week. The 
mills have plenty of flour orders on their 
books and, with the unsettled conditions, 
some of them are not making great ef- 
forts to sell. 

So far all the mills have been able to 
keep running half to two-thirds capacity. 
There are inquiries for flour, with pros- 
pects that if railroad conditions can be 
restored somewhat near to normal, busi- 
ness will show a great improvement. 
Flour prices remain practically un- 
changed, as follows: fancy patents, $13.25 
@14; 95 per cent, $12.75@13.25,—basis 
Kansas City. . 

Millfeed has reached a new high rec- 
ord. With some of the mills this is not 
particularly interesting, as they are of- 
fering none for sale. Others are sending 
out mixed lots daily. Quotations: bran, 
$2.65@2.75; shorts, $2.90@3,—Kansas 


City. 
NOTES 


C. M. Todd, secretary and treasurer 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Joplin, Mo. : 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, has gone to St. 
Louis on a business trip. 

W. S. Neiswonger, eastern representa- 
tive of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, is in Salina this week. 

C. E. Robinson, president Robinson 
Milling Co., has gone to California, and 
will be absent 60 to 90 days. 

In many places, where the wheat was 
thin, continued cool and damp weather 
is causing it to stool out nicely. 

C. Q. Jackson, western Pennsylvania 
representative of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., visited the home office this 
week, 

George T. Woolley, secretary of the 
Western Star Mill Co. has returned 
from Chicago, where he was called by the 
death of his son-in-law, T. B. Ledward. 

J. P. Parks, manager of the grain 
department of the i D. Lee Flour 
M Co., is in western Kansas, visiting 
country shippers and looking over the 
condition of growing wheat. 
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One mill managed to operate full ca- 
pacity during the week. The output rep- 
resented both wheat and rye flour, made 
for local trade only, owing to the mills 
being unable to make shipments because 
of transportation congestion. A few 
straggling cars of flour came into Chi- 
cago during the week, mainly on roads 
that require very little switching in the 
city limits. Minneapolis mill representa- 
tives: report stocks improved, with the 
exception of 98-lb cotton. 

Two or three of the larger public ware- 
houses that specialize in storing flour con- 
tain a smaller quantity of mill products 
than for many months. Stocks have been 
~ lowered materially, and the trade as a 
whole is pleased to see this condition. 
Some of the larger bakers, and a few of 
the jobbers, have sufficient flour for their 
present needs, but the stocks of grocers 
and smaller bakers are generally thought 
to be low. 

Millers who have sold freely of their 
first and second clears are anxious for 
orders for patent flour. Such millers are 
offering at 50@65c under value on their 
patents, where directions can be obtained 
for shipment within 20 days instead of 
30 to 60 days. Very few flour men did 
any business this week in patents. The 
sales represented first and second clears. 
There is a very urgent demand for these 
grades from the East, apparently for 
export. Three or four of the larger flour 
men of Chicago have worked, for the past 
week or 10 days, with prominent flour 
men in New York City, selling not alone 
first and second clears, but rye flour, 
mainly of dark grades, for export. 

Flour values are higher by 75c bbl over 
a week ago. Local mills are not quoting 
to any great extent, except to local trade, 
for delivery by truck. They have also 
withdrawn quotations on millfeeds until 
the rail situation clears up. A flurry was 
caused in the market here during the 
week by the sale of a dozen cars of flour 
to close up an estate. The values ob- 
tained, around $10.35@10.50 for soft win- 
ter patents, jute, were sufficient to dis- 
turb the trade. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
8 eS rer eres 15,000 65 
PE TOME. 0 bene teeth vctue. Besees es 
— 0 RES eres ee 22,750 86 
Two years ago .........06% 16,250 57 


TRADING IN FUTURES 


Trading in wheat for future delivery is 
ay tet to start July 15, or sooner. It 
is believed here that an official announce- 
ment will be issued by the Grain Corpo- 
ration covering this point within a short 
time. Trading, however, will not be 
started on the grain exchanges until the 
winter wheat crop is assured and until 
sufficient data on the world situation has 
been secured to give the grain trade an 
idea as to supply and demand, as the 
exchanges do not care to commence busi- 
oer in this cereal except on a sound 

asis. 


EXPORT MOVEMENT 


Removal of restrictions on reselling of 
wheat bought from the Grain Corpord- 
tion has resulted in a fair amount of 
surplus grain being sold by mills to sea- 
board. exporters. Southwestern mills 
made sales on the basis of $3.07, track, 
New York, the highest figure so far. The 
fact that exporters continued to take the 


wheat after the resale announcement was 
made was regarded by Chicago cash han- 
dlers as significant, and indicated that the 
demand for the grain from abroad was 
much larger than expected. 

The persistent buying by England and 
France, in the face of record exports 
from Argentina, has attracted consider- 
able attention. American wheat, it is 
figured, can now be laid down in Europe 
cheaper than the Argentine, based on 
prevailing prices in the latter country. 

Numerous cables have been received 
from Argentina claiming that exports of 
wheat would be prohibited around July 
1, Early in the season the exportable 
surplus of that country was estimated at 
around 175,000,000 bus, including the car- 
ry-over from the old crop. Exports from 
Jan. 1 to April 22 aggregated 89,000,000 
bus, and if the present rate of clearances 
is maintained the surplus would be prac- 
tically exhausted by July 15. 


NOTES 


Second clears, spring grade, sold in 
Chicago this week as high as $8.50, jute. 

B, E. Cotten, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Spokane and Seattle, Wash., has 
been spending some time in Chicago. 

E. Hewitt, formerly prominent in the 
flour business in Chicago, but lately in- 
terested in farming in Kansas, has re- 
turned to Chicago. He contemplates re- 
entering the flour business. 

The two millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies held their quarterly meetings in 
Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Owing to illness, M. A. Reynolds, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Insurance Co., was 
unable to be present. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., with president L. F. 
Gates, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and 65 other grain men and bankers from 
Chicago, attended the Barnes dinner in 
New York, April 22. 

The Bennett Milling Co., Geneva, IIL, 
which has contracted with Charles E. 
Oliver, milling engineer, Warsaw, Ind., 
for remodeling the plant and increasing 
its capacity, has decided to make no 
changes for the present. 

A. L. Hale, general manager of the 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
here Tuesday en route to Philadelphia. 
He was making connections with repre- 
sentatives to handle this new organiza- 
tion’s accounts in several markets. 

Joseph Le Compte, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 
Co., while in Chicago this week, speaking 
of trade conditions, said his firm was 
somewhat short of three commodities 
very essential in milling: wheat, cars and 
orders, 

George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., has returned from 
California. He expressed the belief that 
the movement of grain from the interior 
to terminal markets would be greatly 
facilitated if eastern roads would return 
western boxcars to their owners. 


John J. Stream, of Snaffer & Stream, 
James Murray, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Hobert McDougal, of Knight & Co., and 
many other well-known grain men, were 
in New York this week to attend the din- 
ner given in honor of Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Grain Corporation. 


Cecil Bentham, director of Henry 
Simons, Ltd., prominent millbuilders, of 
Manchester, England, who is in this coun- 
try, recently visited John I. Logan, of 
the Industrial Appliance Co., to arrange 
for the handling of its business in South 
America, Africa, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, China, Japan, France and mid- 
dle Europe. 

A. P, Brewer, Chicago, flour salesman, 
who has been representing the Hubbard 


Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in northern 
Illinois territory, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has accepted a position with the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., to act as 
its representative in southern Indiana 
and Ohio, with headquarters in Chicago. 

Grain prices were severely affected this 
week by the sudden development of a 
tight financial situation through the 
country. Liquidation started in stocks 
and cotton, and quickly spread to grains. 
The latter bowel a decidedly overbought 
condition, and corn futures dropped 10% 
@11\%,c from the high of one day to the 
low of the next. Eastern speculators 
were heavy sellers of all grains except 
rye. 

Action of the rye market of late has 
been rather suggestive of the conditions 
that prevailed in wheat during April and 
May, 1917, when the exporters held more 
May wheat than could be delivered, and 
trading was suspended on May ll. A 
Chicago cash handler who has been ex- 
tremely bearish heretofore, wired from 
New York that he believed that there 
had been more rye sold for export than 
there was in the visible supply, and would 
not be surprised to see the May sell at 
$3 bu. 

Among visitors this week were Robert 
R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; A. Fassler, manager Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; C. B. 
Cole, vice-president H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Har- 
ry S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; W. L. Harvey, secretary 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; 
L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; J. G. Syphers, 
Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corp. 

A-Chicago grain man who spent most 
of the week in New York found all the 
seaboard exporters bullish on wheat and 
rye, and said the export business in each 
grain aggregated over 5,000,000 bus the 
past week. Most of the wheat was 
bought at $3.05@3.07, track, New York, 
for hard and red winter. At the close, 
$3.06 was paid and bids of $3 were made 
for c.i.f. Georgian Bay ports. The north- 
western and part of the southwestern 
people who were in New York this week 
talked bullish, he said. J. C. Murray, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., who was in New 
York, was bearish. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitrwavxer, Wis., April 24.—Flour 
business this week showed a decided im- 
provement, inquiry being good from a 
wide territory. Millers were able to 
make some fair bookings, but shipments 
were light, owing to the switchmen’s 
strike. Prospects are, however, for an 
immediate settlement, and millers expect 
to make some liberal shipments. Stocks 
are reported low in many localities, and 
flour is wanted for immediate use. While 
the output this week was exceptionally 
light, millers anticipate grinding freely 
next week. Most of the mills have a fair 
amount of milling wheat on hand, and 
have been buying freely to arrive. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were advanced 30@40c this week, and are 
quoted at $15.10@15.60; straight, $13@ 
14,—in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear was good, and lib- 
eral bookings were made for later de- 
livery. Very little shipped this week, 
owing to the railroad situation. Mills 
have plenty of shipping directions, and 
expect to load out freely as soon as cars 
are available. There was a decided im- 
provement in the call for low-grades. 
Prices were quoted at $9.75@10.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Outside mills report good business, 
both locally and in the state. Some lib- 
eral bookings were made for shipment 
within the next 30 days. Prices were 
quoted lower than local mills are asking, 
and one round lot was sold as low as 
$14 in 98-lb cotton. Many outside mills 
with established brands are holding prices 
higher. 

The demand for Kansas patent con- 
tinues brisk, and jobbers were able to sell 
considerable to the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers. Stocks are rather 
light, and liberal shipments are expected 
as soon as the car situation becomes 
easier. Prices were held firm at $13.50 
@14, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour demand very light with the 
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domestic trade, but many mills had good 
inquiry from abroad, and business is ex. 
pected to show a decided improvement 
Cables were received from Holland and 
Norway, and millers are dail expecting 
business from that quarter. me of the 
country mills report that they have been 
able to sell the cash rye they had on hand 
to better advantage than milling it. 
White rye was quoted at $10.50@10.80, 
straight at $9.90@10, and dark at $8.9; 
@8.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for corn flour continues good, 
and mills are operating to the extent that 
milling corn can be procured. Offerings 
of yellow and white were more liberal] 
the latter part of the week. With an 
improved car situation, mills would op- 
erate to capacity. The sharp break jn 
the cash early in the week stimulated 
buying, and all have good bookings 
ahead, with plenty of shipping directions, 
Prices were held firm on the basis of 
$3.90@4 for corn flour, $3.80@3.90 for 
corn meal, and $3.75@3.80 for grits, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
ee Output Per ct, 


This week ........ 000 4,000 1 

Last week ........ 24,000 3,000 13 

MME POOR o cacicevcci 18,000 12,400 69 

Two years ago..... 16,000 10,560 66 
MILLFEED 


There was an excellent demand for 
millfeed of all descriptions, but offerings 
were limited.. The railroad situation has 
shown but little improvement, and ship- 
pers and millers have been offering prac- 
tically nothing for prompt delivery, 
Track feed brought high prices, but May 
feed was liberally discounted, and some 
good sales were reported. Both mills and 
shippers are expecting a brisk business as 
soon as the switchmen’s strike is settled 
and cars move more freely. Shippers 
have considerable feed coming from 
country mills that was sold for March 
that has not been delivered. Some of 
the shippers have been making setile- 
ments on feed that is long overdue. [n- 
quiry continues good from the East for 
anything that can be loaded out. May- 
June feed was bought freely by some of 
the large eastern dealers. Transit feed 
at eastern junction points is practically 
used up and more is wanted for imme- 
diate use. 

Inquiry in the state continues good, 
both in straight and mixed cars with 
flour. Country dealers are in urgent need 
of feed for immediate use, but shipments 
have been light. The call was best for 
bran, but anything in the feeding line 
could be sold readily. , 


NOTES 


H. M. Stratton, of the Donabue- 
Stratton Co., spent the past week in New 
York-and Washington on business. 


Farmers in Juneau County, Wisconsin, 
held a preliminary meeting at Mauston 
to found a new corporation, which will 
be capitalized at $25,000, to build an cle- 
vator and warehouse. : 

The Valders (Wis.) Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by A. Otto, E. C. Jacob, and L. 
Ballestad, to erect and operate an cle- 
vator and warehouse, and to deal in 
grain, flour and feed. 


H. N. Wutson. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittz, Inp., April 24.—Evaus- 
ville millers still report dull business. 
The price of wheat is having a lot to do 
with the grinding. Farmers who have 
wheat are holding it for $8, it is alleged. 
The price, however, has remained at $2.75 
during the week, with very little coming 
to Evansville, or sold at the stations. 

Millfeed is going at unheard-of prices. 
Shorts are being sold at $66 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks. Millers could sell much more 
than they are making, the demand being 
so strong. It is almost a matter of bid- 
ding for the feed that has pushed the 
price so high. 

Millers in Evansville say they do not 
see any relief in sight until the new crop 
comes in, and conditions then will be 
governed by circumstances unguessed at 
this time. 

W. W. Ross. 
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CO-OPERATION IN RESEARCH 


University of Minnesota Agrees to Accept 
Work in American Institute of Baking 
In Awarding Graduate Degrees 


\t a recent conference held at the 
University of Minnesota between Dean 
Guy Stanton Ford, of the graduate 
school, R. W. Thatcher, dean and direc- 
tor of the department of agriculture, 
Lauder W. Jones, dean of the school of 
chemistry and chemical engineering, Ross 
\. Gortner, chief of the division of agri- 
culture and biochemistry, and Clyde H. 
Bailey, professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry, representing the University, 
ind Dr. H. E. Barnard and C. 
B. Morison, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, it was:arranged that 
the graduate school of the University 
would accept the results of research con- 
ducted in the laboratories of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for ad- 
vanced degrees. 

This arrangement, which is based on 
ery broad and liberal considerations, 
should be productive of much progress in 
the future. The attitude of the Univer- 
sity authorities in recognizing the value 

“a closer connection between special 
research foundations which are allied to 
industry, such as the American Institute 
f Baking and its own workers and lab- 
vratories, is ‘another striking example of 
the present tendency toward scientific 
ind industrial co-operation. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—A fair vol- 
ume of business was booked to the bakery 
trade the past month, as practically all 
the smaller bakers had to come into the 
market for hard and soft wheat flour, 
while some of the larger ones found that 
their depleted stocks needed replenishing. 
No round lots were booked, however, it 
being too close to the end of this year’s 
crop. Some of the larger bakers still 
have a fair amount of flour on hand, but 
most of them will have to come into the 
market for odd lots before new-crop flour 
is available. There was a decidedly 
stronger tone to the market, especially 
during the last two weeks, and flour 
prices were advanced in sympathy with 
he higher wheat market. 

An exceptionally good demand for all 
bakery goods was reported, and probably 

larger amount of holiday goods was 
consumed than ever before. Bread and 
fancy goods, including hot cross-buns, 
were in brisk demand, and bakers report- 
ed a satisfactory month. The sugar 
hortage is again limiting the amount of 
fancy goods manufactured, and the price 
of this ingredient has shown another 
sharp advance. All other ingredients 
used in the manufacture of bakery goods 
remain unchanged, 

Although there is some variation in the 
prices and weights of loaves of bread 
locally, most bakers continue to turn out 
. fair-sized loaf of excellent quality at 
\0c, which has been the popular-sized loaf 
for some time. 

Most of the business booked to the 
bakery trade was secured by resellers. 
This was particularly true during the 
past 10 days, when railroad difficulties 
interfered with shipments of flour con- 
tracted for, and in many cases where 
small bakeries were in urgent need of 
flour, resellers found a ready market for 
anything they had to offer. 


AMERICAN BAKERY CO, 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Bakery Co. all officers were re-elected 
and Mark C, Steinberg was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee to take 
the place of J. F. Wiedemeyer. Back 
dividends were paid on all preferred 
stock, and the usual quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on all preferred stock was 
declared. This company has enjoyed a 
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very satisfactory year, and after deduct- 
ing all costs for improvements, etc. a 
substantial amount remained for the sur- 
plus fund. Officers of the company are 
as follows: A. F. Welle, president and 
treasurer; J. B. Heydt, vice-president; 
George D. Ruhe, secretary. Directors, in 
addition to officers, are J Hoerr, 
Christ Hauck, F. H. Hohengarten, S. B. 
Jefferies, Albert A. Boettler, H. W. 
Ruhe, Walter Freund, R. L. Heydt. The 
executive committee consists of A. F. 
Welle, J. B. Heydt, S. B. Jefferies, J. 
H. Hoerr, and Mark C. Steinberg. This 
company operates six plants in St. Louis. 


BAKERS WANT MORE PAY 


Although bread is still selling in St. 
Louis at 10c per- 16-oz loaf, a substantial 
advance in prices on all bakery goods 
is about due, if demands of bakery em- 
ployees for increased wages are granted. 

A request for increased pay was sub- 
mitted to the master bakers and whole- 


$7.20 a week. The majority of bakers 
work at night. 
Peter Derwien. 





KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 21.—Condi- 
tions in the baking business in this terri- 
tory are about normal. Bread sales are 
good, and weights are fair for the whole- 
sale prices of 8c and 12c. Most bakers 
were well supplied with cheap flour dur- 
ing the high prices prevailing some time 
back, and did not raise prices or cut 
weights to any extent during that time. 
Since the recent reaction in flour, when 
prices got back down to within $1 bbl 
of the low level of last fall, the bakers 
have again been able to purchase round 
lots of flour at figures that insure the 
consumer a very satisfactory loaf of 
bread for his money. 

Flour prices are rather normal, but 
some of the other ingredients entering 





question. 


such legislation. 





STANDARD WEIGHT LEGISLATION 


At its recent meeting in Mobile, the board of directors of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry discussed the subject of standard 
weight legislation, and came to the conclusion that the time has arrived 
for the membership of the association to take a definite stand on this 


The board, therefore, after fully discussing the merits of the question, 
went on record in favor of national standard weight legislation, patterned 
after the Indiana law, with proper provisions as to sanitation in bakeries, 
prohibiting the exchange of bread, as to health of employees and prescrib- 
ing standard weights, including reasonable tolerance provisions. 

It was further decided to present this action to the convention of the 
American Association in September, with the recommendation that the 
association support the action of the board and go on record in favor of 


A special committee will be appointed to handle the subject, and the 
board has directed putting the matter before the membership at this time 
so as to pave the way for full discussion and action at the convention. 
D. P. Chindblom, secretary, asks that the question be discussed at local and 
state conventions or meetings, and at all bakers’ gatherings. 








salers April 1 by the local bakers’ union, 
in drafts of new contracts to take the 
place of the present agreement, which 
expires April 30. They are asking for 
an increase of 15@45 per cent, claiming 
they find it impossible to live on the 
present rate of pay, because of the high 
cost of all necessaries, and ask for an 
answer by April 29. 

Master bakers say that the price of 
bread, rolls and all other bakery goods 
will have to be increased if the request 
is granted. Rolls which now sell for 
10c per dozen will cost 15c, breakfast 
cakes 10c instead of 5c, and bread in 
all probability 15c instead of 10c. They 
are willing to grant about 50 per cent 
of the increase asked, but the big ques- 
tion involved is that of extra pay for 
nightwork. The present contract with 
the bakers’ union has been in force for 
two years, during which time the mas- 
ter bakers voluntarily increased the wages 
of employees about 30 per cent. The 
present scale and the wages asked are 
as follows per week: 


Machine bakery, Present 
wholesale shops— scale Asked 
WOPOMOM 2c cccsccccceccecre $32.00 $40.00 
Spongers and oven-men... 29.00 36.00 
pe WPET ETUC ete 26.00 32.00 
| Pe eT TEER 21.50 25.00 
Bread counters ......+.++. 22.00 25.00 
Retail bakers— 
FOremen ..ceccseseeeeeces 29.00 36.00 
Benchmen .....--eeeeeeeee 26.00 32.00 
Apprentices, present scale, $10.15, 


asked $14 week for the first six months, 
$18 for the second six months and $22 
for the second year. For nightwork, be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., 20c an hour 
extra is asked for all grades of workers. 
This would amount to $1.20 a night, or 


into the manufacture of bread are on 
the advance. There is one exception, 
lard and vegetable oils are lower, and 
showing a further declining tendency. 
Sugar, malt extract, molasses, salt and 
other materials used by the baker are 
showing a steady advance. The price of 
sugar, especially, is out of reason. The 
wholesale grocer is asking as high as 24 
@26c lb, Even low-grade sugars, that 
have never been used in bread particu- 
larly, are commanding 18@20c. This 
will naturally force bakers to look for 
sugar substitutes, and they are going to 
be largely used during this time of high- 
priced sugar. 

The worst feature confronting the 
baking industry today is the demands by 
both bakers and drivers for large in- 
creases in salaries and wages, effective 
May 1. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they are well paid and that they earn ac- 
cording to their individual efforts, they 
are going to ask a new contract, carry- 
ing with it considerable increase in 
wages. Conferences are being held all 
over this territory between the repre- 
sentatives of the unions and the bakers 
to try to arrive at some sane and satis- 
factory compromise. It is to be hoped 
that such a compromise will be effected, 
as it is a very serious proposition to in- 
terfere with the supply of bread to the 
public, 

Bakers are still well supplied with 
flour, very little interest being shown in 
new purchases. The market reached a 
fairly low nt some two weeks ago, 
when a grade of 95 per cent bakers 

tent Kansas hard wheat flour could be 

ght at $11, bulk, Missouri River, but 






there has been a steady advance during 
the past two weeks, until the market to- 
day is $12@12.50, bulk, Missouri River 
basis. Millers report some improvement 
in the grade of wheat which they are now 
receiving, as the farmer always markets 
his poorer wheat first; and as elevators 
are doing very little shipping, mill re- 
ceipts are principally wagon wheat, and 
this is showing up better in quality. 
Weather conditions the past two weeks 
have been ideal for the growing wheat. 
Many acres which were thought utterl 
destroyed havé taken on new life, an 
the indications are that the next govern- 
ment report will show conditions a few 
points higher than that issued April 10. 


Ons B. Durary. 





Canadian Bakery Notes 


Toronto, Ont., April 22,.—Stocks of 
flour in hands of Canadian bakers are 
still abnormally heavy. This position 
was brought about by very heavy buying 
in the earlier months of the crop year, 
and particularly in December. It is not 
re yraney that the big baking concerns 
will buy much more before the end of the 


on year. 
he proposed new factory of the Ca- 
nadian Bread Co., Ltd., to be located in 
the northeastern part of Toronto, will 
be a very important addition to this 
company’s already extensive string of 
bread-making plants. The new plant will 
cost in the neighborhood of $500,000, and 
will be sufficiently large to handle all 
the bread deliveries of the company in 
the eastern end of the city. The site has 
a frontage of 320 feet, by 300 in depth. 
The plant will be ready for use by next 
winter. 

The sugar market of Canada is in 
about the same position as that of the 
United States. The recent weakness soon 
spent itself, and the tendency since has 
been upward. 

There is now a very tight situation in 
Ontario with regard to soft winter wheat 
flours. Whereas a few weeks ago this 
flour could hardly be sold at any price, 
it is now in exactly the reverse position. 
The Wheat Board came into the mar- 
ket unexpectedly some three weeks ago, 
and has since bought in such quantities 
that there is now an actual shortage. 
This fact is of some moment to domestic 
cracker bakers, as they use this grade of 
flour altogether. If it should turn out 
that the cracker factories cannot find 
enough flour in Canada, they will no 
doubt seek the privilege of buying in the 
United States. With the Canadian mar- 
ket free of duty, as it is, there should be 
no trouble in meeting a temporary short- 
age in this way. Permission of the 
Wheat Board to import flour would be 
the only formality. 

Ww. ef Milton, who operates a bakery 
at Winnipeg, Man., expects to leave for 
Europe late this month. He will be 
away for a considerable time. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Canadian Bread Costs Rising 

Toronto, Ont., April 22.—An official 
statement of the cost of bread in Can- 
ada for the month of February was is- 
sued this week. The increase in flour 
which came at opening of new year be- 
gan to show its effect in February and 
resulted in an addition of %,c per lb to 
the cost of bread. Doubtless, this ad- 
vance will be followed by a steady rise 
from month to month, as many bakers 
were in February supplied with flour 
bought at old prices and, therefore, did 
not participate in the reports upon which 
the foregoing increase was based. It 
will be some time before all bakeries in 
Canada are out of the flour that was so 
heavily bought before the January rise. 

Other factors in cost of production, 
such as ingredients, baking, and deliv- 
ery, were also higher in February, the 
total of all advances working out at 14¢ 
per lb, as compared with January. This 
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of Montreal, with Calgary, Alta. St. 
John, N. B., and Saskatoon, Sask., fol- 
lowing in this order. 

The average cost of bread delivered in 
per lb, made up as 
follows: flour 4.40c; ingredients, .66c; 
baking, .83c; delivery, 1.25c; manage- 





-ment, .70c. 
A. H. Battey. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Puiaverpnia, Pa., April 2?1.—The 


large bakers are well supplied with flour 
for near future requirements, and have 
operated very cautiously during the past 
month, though at the close they are more 
disposed to snap up “bargains,” in view 
of the curtailment of receipts due to 
transportation difficulties. | Purchases 
have been mostly of spot goods below 
mill limits. 

The retail price of bread has been ad- 

vanced Ic. e loaf recently sold by 
* the Freihofer Co. at 12c was increased 
an ounce in weight to 24 oz, and sold 
for 13c. The 15-0z loaf was increased to 
15.5 oz, and sold for 9c instead of 8c. 
It was argued by the company that the 
working force had demanded an increase 
of 10 per cent, which had been granted, 
and that the prices of lard, sugar and 
flour were higher, flour having advanced 
12 per cent, sugar 50 per cent and wrap- 
ping paper 12 per cent. Kolb’s bakery 
raised its 10c loaves to llc, and its l4c 
loaves to léc. The Parkway Baking Co. 
raised its 8c loaf to 9c. The advance is 
being investigated by the fair-price com- 
mittee. 
NOTES 

The Ward Bros. Co., Inc., of this city, 
has been incorporated by Joseph P. Mur- 
ray, with $5,000 capital. 

John Scharble has been awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of a bakery at 
Easton, Pa., to cost $200,000. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. is having 
plans prepared for a large bakery at 
Forty-ninth Street and Florence Avenue. 

The Passaic (N. J.) Kruller & Dough- 
nut Bakers has been chartered, with 
$25,000 capital, by Hyman _ Schlyen, 
‘Samuel Steit and Lyman Berman, all of 
Passaic. 

Wrapping bread in newspapers, which 
is a violation of a Pennsylvania statute 
directed against unsanitary practices, was 
recently aan against 15 proprietors 
of bakeshops by the department of labor 
and industry. Each was fined $10, and 
$4 costs. Samuet S. Dantets. 





New Code for Pennsylvania Bakers 

H. W. Crider, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Master Bakers’ Association, and 
a number of other bakers, attended a 
conference at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, under the direction 
of J. C. Cronin, chairman of the safety 
standards committee of the Industrial 
Board of Pennsylvania, at which meet- 
ing there was a discussion of the pro- 
new code for Pennsylvania bakers. 

As a result of the activity of the bak- 
ers, headed by Mr. Crider, it is planned 
to submit a code that will be more easily 
understood. The present one is unsatis- 
factory, as it is capable of being con- 
strued in different ways by officials in 
various sections of the state. What is 
now desired, and what will be accom- 
plished when the bakers get through 
with their work, is a uniform code that 
means one and the same thing in every 
section of the state. 

Those present at the meeting were 
President Crider, chairman; F. C. Haller, 
Pittsburgh; G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon; 
C. Gunzenhauser, Lancaster; J. Armilla, 
E. Orthwein, G. Connelly, G. Marshall, 
N. Beard and J. Schafer, all of Phila- 


matter of the code will be brought 


before the state body at the Allentown 
convention in June. It is planned to 
have one or more of the State Industrial 
Board members present to address the 
bakers, and to receive suggestions re- 


garding desired changes to be made in it. 


Coming Bakers’ Conventions 
Trans-Mississippi Association of the 
Baki Industry, at Topeka, Kansas, 
and Kansas City, Mo., May 11-13. 





Arkansas Bakers’ Industrial Associa- 
tion, Hot Spri May 11-13. 
Illinois Association of the Baking In- 


dustry, Chicago, May 18-20. 

Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Allentown, June 14-16, 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Norfolk, Va. June 
21-23, 

National Association of Macaroni and 
Noodle Manufacturers, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., June 22-24, 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 





Housewives Compute Bread Cost 

Inpranapouis, Inp., April 22.—Mem- 
bers of the Housewives’ League of In- 
dianapolis have submitted figures to the 
Marion County fair-price committee, 
showing, on their basis of computation, 
that the cost of materials used in baking 
a 1-lb loaf of bread is 54%4@5%,c. The 
league members several weeks ago began 
experiments to determine the cost of ma- 
terials used in bread-making. 

Wholesale bakers have told the fair- 
price committee that cost of distribution 
and other overhead expenses make up 
the difference between the league mem- 
bers’ figures and the 914c at which they 
sell the 1-lb loaf. The bakers have sug- 
gested that Purdue University’s experts 
be obtained to determine the actual cost 
of commercial bread-making in this city. 

Epwarp H. Zener. 





Milwaukee Bread Prices 

Miuwavxer, Wis., April 24.—Although 
wholesale bakers in Milwaukee increased 
the price of the 1-lb and 1%4-lb loaf 14c 
shortly after April 1, the neighborhood 
bakers, as represented by the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers’ Association, have kept in 
effect the former schedules of selling 
prices. A statement made by Paul J. 
Stern, president of the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory, is to the effect that the entire 
amount accruing from increased prices is 
being distributed among employees, the 
increased wages and salaries being coin- 
cident with the advance in bread values. 

Witson. 





Sugar Price Handicaps Bakers 

Evansvitte, Inv., April 24.—The price 
of sugar has gone so high that Evansville 
bakers are greatiy handicapped in the 
manufacture of their goods. All bakeries 
are affected alike, for the jobbers are 
doling out sugar to them just as they 
are to their regular customers, and a 
baker must have been a customer of the 
jobber if he wants to get sugar. 

Sweets of all kinds in bakeries are thus 
advancing in price along with the or- 
dinary baking. Doughnuts that used to 
sell for 10c a dozen have doubled in 
price, and other cookery that takes sugar 
has gone up in consequence. 

Sugar that is selling at Chicago at 
291,4c per lb, with freight attached, is 
sold by jobbers in Evansville at Sic. 
Evansville jobbers complain that the 
sugar is in the hands of speculators, 
which, added to the hoarding that has 
been going on all over the country, is 
responsible for the high price at which 
it is sold at this time. The candy-mak- 
ers of this city are also in a quandary as 
to what they are to do under the cir- 
cumstances, but they are following the 
usual plan of passing the high cost on to 
the consumer, just as the baker is doing. 

W. W. Ross. 





Pennsylvania Bakers’ Meeting 

The annual convention of the Penn- 
a Association of the Baking In- 

ustry will be held at the Hotel Traylor, 
Allentown, June 14-16. The officers ex- 
pect to make this convention the largest 
ever held in the state. Many important 
matters affecting the baking industry 
will be discussed, one of them being the 
proposed new bakers’ code. Representa- 
tives of the state industrial board wi 
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be present at the sessions. Members of 
the association are now meeting with the 
industrial board preparing the bakeshop 
code.. An elaborate programme is being 
prepared, and C. Roscoe Banta, chair- 
man of the Allentown committee, prom- 
ises many entertainment features. 

Charles C. Latus has been appointed 
secretary of the association by Horace 
W. Crider, president. 


The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc. 

Arrangements have been completed be- 
tween the American Bakers’ Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, and the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc., bakery equipment specialists 
of New York City, whereby the latter 
will have exclusive charge of the sale 
and distribution of American dough di- 
viders and American automatic  proof- 
ers in an extensive eastern territory for 
which New York City is the logical dis- 


tributing point. 
A. S. Purves. 








Bakery Exhibition in Scotland 

Guascow, Scortann, April 1—A_ na- 
tional exhibition of the products of the 
bakery, grocery, confectionery and allied 
trades was opened in Glasgow March 22. 
The promoters are the corporation of 
Glasgow, which, being in .possession of 
an exhibition building at Kelvingrove, 
erected for the purpose of enabling the 
city to house periodically the British in- 
dustries fairs organized by the Board of 
Trade, has a permanent exhibition com- 
mittee for the promotion of events of 
benefit to local industry. In the present 
venture the Corporation received the as- 
sistance of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers. 

At the opening ceremony the bakers 
of Glasgow were freely complimented on 
their efficiency in the arts of their trade. 
There is no doubt that the standard of 
exhibits was of a class not surpassed 
at London exhibitions. These events, of 
course, play largely into the hands of the 
confectionery and decorative branch of 
the baking industry, but the main com- 
pliments paid by the speakers at the 
opening pay 4 related to the quality 
of the common bread produced for the 
Glasgow public. 

Such speakers as Sir John Ure Prim- 
rose, whose brother runs a flour mill in 
this city, and the Hon. Gideon Murray, 
M.P., formerly food commissioner for 
the west of Scotland during the war, 
praised the Glasgow bakers for selling a 
loaf of a quality unequaled anywhere in 
the United Kingdom. The ex-food com- 
missioner also took occasion to comment 
favorably on the product which the trade 
had been able to produce even under the 
adversities of high flour extractions and 
compulsory strange admixtures. 

The trade is entitled to credit for 
what it accomplished in these days of 
trial, but surely an important factor 
then, as in normal times, is the circum- 
stance that, if it is available in this pro- 
portion, every alert baker, not only in 
Glasgow but in practically all Scotland, 
incorporates 50 per cent of imported 
flour in his bread output. 

The trade’s speakers in the opening for- 
malities were James Morrison, president 
of the Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers, an organizataion formed 30 
years ago for the improvement of meth- 
ods of production, but now, through 
force of circumstances, also concerned 
with questions of prices and wages; and 
Frank Irving, of J. H. Anderson, Ltd., 
Queen’s Park bakery, Glasgow. Mr. Mor- 
rison went so far as to claim that Glas- 

w consumers had an article placed 
daily on their tables that was second to 
none in the world. During the war, he 
said, the food controller had given them 
materials for bread-making, but it was 
a stretch of the imagination for any 
Christian baker to call the product by 
a name. Referring to the latest 
milling orders, he remarked that the 
trade felt that it was drifting a little 
into the old color. The extraction from 
the wheat, although nominally increased 
by only 3 per cent, was really 6 to 8 per 
cent Boat the standard for pure flour. 
That being so, he added, they were 
thrown more on the imported flour, which 
told against their friends, the home mill- 
ers; but they hoped that the higher ex- 
traction was a policy that would not en- 
dure for long. 

The exhibition included several com- 
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tions in bread, confectionery, and 
g. In the bread section there were 
contests confined to members of the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers, 
confined to Scotland, and open to the 
United Kingdom. One of the competi- 
tions was reserved for students attend- 
ing the bakery school of the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow. 





Mutual Co-operative Association 

The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Co-operative Association of New- 
ark, N. J., was held April 8. It was 
well attended. The report of Secretary 
A. Lang showed the wonderful results 
accomplished by the organization duriny 
the past year. The association did . 
business amounting to $1,266,836, an in 
crease of $181,195 over the previous year. 
It now has a membership of 141. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: president, K. Hufnagel; vic« 
president, L. Metz; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. Lang; recording secretary, (. 
Mueller; sergeant-at-arms, George Bees- 
kow. Board of trustees: Charles Koos, 
L. Schmidt, George Schaefer, J. A. Ecke, 
L. Ebert, A. Heim, A. Schopp, V. 
Mahret, C. Kaiser, L. Metz, George 
Beeskow and Adam Juner. 

The finance committee consists of H. 
Schneider, George Schaefer and A. Heim; 
hall committee, A. Schopp, H. Schneider, 
George Schaefer, A. Heim and J. Greus; 
purchasing committee, K. Hufnagel, A. 
Lang, D. Metz, H. Schneider, A. Schop) 
and L. Ebert. 

It was decided to celebrate the seven 
teenth anniversary of the association wit! 
a banquet some time in May. 





The Gramlich Baking Co. 

Where the up-to-date. baking plant of 
the Gramlich Baking Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., now stands was originally the old 
homestead of F. F. Gramlich. The build- 
ing being a substantial two-story struc- 
ture, it was decided to build the ne 
building around it, so that the baking 
business could be carried on without in 
terruption. When the buildings were far 
enough advanced and the machinery ani 
ovens installed the business was moved 
into the new addition without interrup 
tion. 

The old building was overhauled and 
remodeled to house the retail department 
of the bakery and stockroom. A modern 
front replaced the old one. On the firs! 
floor of this section are the offices. Th: 
second floor, entirely separated from th: 
rest of the building except for the fir 
doors and stairway leading to the retai 
department, contains storage-rooms 
lunchroom, men’s lockers, toilets, etc 
The balance of the first story of the en 
tire building is given over to the bread 
shop, cooling, packing and_ shippin; 
rooms, and loading platform. There is : 
modern cakeshop located in the front o 
the building, so arranged that the oven 
can be converted for bread-baking. 

There is a battery of four bread ovens, 
with room for three more as business 
warrants. Between the maké-up room 
and ovens is located an eight-compart- 
ment steamproof room. This is so con 
structed that additional units can be add- 
ed as more ovens are installed. The 
second floor contains the mixing-room, 
doughroom, locker-rooms, lunch and toilet 
rooms for employees, and a large room, 
45x72, for the manufacture of noodles. 

The entire third floor is used for th 
storing of flour, with a small room for 
special storage. Ten modern bins, sift- 
ers, and the latest flour-handling ma- 
chinery for conveying the flour to the 
mixers on the second floor have been 
installed. The building is 80x136, and 
affords ample storage facilities. 

The basement contains a large fuel- 
room, firing space for the ovens, which 
are basement-fired, boiler space, and spe- 
cial storage, which is located in the cool- 
est part of the building. The fuel is de- 
livered into the basement from the front 
of the shipping platform, while the flour 
and other supplies are loaded on an ele- 
vator at the shipping platform and con- 
veyed to different floors. 

At the rear of the building there is a 
fire tower, with access from every floor 
and basement. 

The ovens were furnished by the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., and the machinery by the 
Read Machinery Co. 
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Chattanooga, the picturesque city on 
the Tennessee River, was the scene last 
week of one of the largest gatherings of 
bakers and associates held in recent 
years. ‘The occasion was the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. The 
historic setting doubtless had much to 
do with attracting so large an attend- 
ance. The trip to the Chickamauga bat- 
tlefields, Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge and Fort Oglethorpe was partici- 
pated in by practically every one who 
attended the convention. 

From an entertainment standpoint, the 
convention established a record. There 
were many splendid side trips provided. 
Predominant among the entertainment 
features, of course, was the afternoon 
and evening affair given by the associate 
members to the bakers at the Signal 
Mountain Hotel. The afternoon was 
spent in golfing and sight-seeing, with a 
banquet, followed by an entertainment 
and dance in the evening. E. C. Fair- 
cloth acted as chairman. 

the attendance was around 300. South- 
ern bakers, of course, were in the ma- 
jority, but there was also a fair sprin- 
kling from the eastern and middle states. 
On account of the importance of the 
meeting, more than the usual number of 
associates were present. So far as the 
papers read and the discussions they 
evoked were concerned, the convention 
would be hard to beat. 

The meeting was promptly called to 
order at 3 p.m., April 19, by President 
James A. Winkelman, of Memphis. Ful- 
ly 150 were present at the opening ses- 

All stood silent for a minute in 
memory of Mrs. R. C. Thompson, of 
Birmingham, Mrs. Charles Dennery, of 

vy Orleans, and Mrs. James A. Win- 
elman, of Memphis, the wives of three 
men prominently identified with the bak- 
trade in the South, who have died 
hin the last few months. 

rhe Rev. T. J. Eskridge, of Chat- 
tanooga, asked for divine guidance on 
the deliberations of the convention, and 
Mayor A. W. Chambliss welcomed the 
visitors. In doing so, he mentioned some- 
thing as to the history of the city, its 
progress, and of the industries it has 

ttained during the last year. Vice- 
president T. A. McGough, of Birming- 
ham, responded on behalf of the associa- 
mn. 

Secretary Harry Crawford, of Mobile, 
in his report said that 170 new members 
had been enrolled since the membership 

mpaign had been started; that 34 had 
been dropped, and that the association 
now had 455 members—286 regular and 
169 associate. 

lreasurer J, B. Everidge, of Colum- 
bus, Ga., in his report stated that the 
eceipts for the year had been $4,713; 
expenditures, $2,157; balance on hand, 
$2,556, of which $500 was to be appro- 
‘riated by the local committee for con- 
vention expense. 





Progress of the Baking Industry 

President Winkelman, in introducing 
Gordon Smith, president of the Ameri- 
in Association of the Baking Industry, 
‘aid that the South had been honored 
three times by having its favorite sons 
chosen to head the national body. Mr. 
mith was given a rousing reception 
vhen he took the platform, every one 
tanding. 

Mr. Smith, in his talk on progress, 
said: “Those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to have been connected 
with this business during the past 30 
years have been astounded by the rapid 
dvancement and progress in the indus- 
try. This progress consists not only of 
what has been done through the inven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, but of 
the acceptance by the general public of 
the fact that bakers’ bread is a food 
which is wholesome and pure, fully de- 
serving its swiftly growing favor. 

“This is real progress. To emerge from 
the old-time bakeshop and the indifferent 
products it marketed, to the large, airy, 
sanitary factory with its high quality 
goods, and the acceptance of such by the 
consuming public, is progress indeed. 
Every baker today who has the right 
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MEETING. OF SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


About 300 Attend Sixth Annual Convention of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry at Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—T. A. McGough, Birmingham, Selected 
President—Hoover Candidacy Indorsed— 

Many Important Papers Read 


progressive ideas is reaping a just re- 
ward for his efforts. Likewise he occu- 
pies an enviable place in his community 
and in its civic life. All this is as it 
should be, for the baker has a mission, 
and if his vision is broad and his ideas 
progressive, he will fulfill that mission in 
a manner creditable both to himself and 
his calling.” 

Mr. Smith quoted from a story by 
Floyd W. Parsons published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and stated that it 


League, congratulating the Southeastern 
association on the stand it had taken in 
regard to honest merchandising, and so- 
liciting a continuance of its support. 


MR. CLISSOLD SPEAKS 


H. R. Clissold, the first secretary of 
the national association and the veteran 
editor of the Bakers’ Helper, who had 
spent the winter in Florida and was on 
his way home, stopped off at Chatta- 
nooga to take in the convention. Presi- 





J. A, Winkelman, Retiring President of the Southeastern Association 


was aay a great step forward when 
writers take up the battle cry for bakers’ 
bread and in public print make such a 
statement as this, “There is a lot of 
bunk about the excellence of home-baked 
bread.” He added: 

“We are only beginning to realize the 
vast possibilities of the baking business 
—and do not for one minute think that 
we have reached the top limit of achieve- 
ment. Some months ago the Fleischmann 
Co. conducted a canvass of some 30 cities 
to ascertain where bakers’ bread stood 
with the consuming public. The results of 
this canvass will shortly be published by 
the national. association, and you will 
be startled when you see how many peo- 
ple are either wholly or partially dissat- 
isfied with bakers’ bread. 

“We have plenty of room for improve- 
ment, and we can do a whole lot of 
growing before we begin to feel cramped. 
It is only by making our loaf more pal- 
atable and more satisfying that we can 
bring the public to accept bakers’ bread 
and discontinue home-baking altogether.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


The following committees were then 
appointed: nominations, A. H. Geiifuss, 
J. S. Skelton and John Kern; resolu- 
tions, H. R. Clissold, Albert Klopfer, 
Walter Brown and Robert T. Beatty. 

Telegrams of regret on their inability 
to be present were read from a number 
of prominent bakers and associates; al- 
so one from the American Fair Trade 


dent Winkelman called on him for a few 
remarks, and he said: 

“T count it one of the great privileges 
of my life to have been associated with 
the organizing of the national associa- 
tion. It had an humble beginning; only 
a few people were present. All that has 
been done through that organization 
could not be told this afternoon. We 
are learning more and more of it every 
day. It grows upon me every hour I 
live what a magnificent thing it is to be a 
baker in these days. I cannot be a baker, 
but I am proud if anything I have done 
has been a help. 

“The industry is in better condition 
than it was. It will be in still better con- 
dition in the future. It has started on an 
upgrade that nothing can stop. You have 
better materials to work with, better bak- 
eries,. better men who are better equipped. 
You are calling to your aid, in the bak- 
ing of bread, forces that a few years ago 
were not dreamed of. Handicraft has 
given place to science. We are just be- 
ginning to realize what that means. We 
are looking forward to development that 
we have scarcely yet touched. 

“Bread must be introduced into the 
homes in a better way. It is not com- 
ser gt to us that 50 per cent of the 

read made in this country is still baked 
at home. Bakers ought not to be com- 
petitors, under a condition like this, but 
rather co-operators. There is a rural 
problem, of course, to solve, but no bread 
should be baked in homes in a town where 


there is a bakeshop. We are coming to 
a time when bakers’ bread will be shipped 
to every farmhouse in the country. 


PRESIDENT WINKELMAN’S GAVEL 


President Winkelman explained that 
the gavel he was using had been present- 
ed to him by the Chattanooga Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, and that it 
was made from wood grown on Lookout 
Mountain. He said it had taken root 
in his heart; that it would take root in 
the association, and would grow and 
thrive for greater things. 





Reciprocal Insurance 

J. W. Carence, assistant manager of 
the Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, 
then addressed the meeting on reciprocal 
insurance. “The: bakers’ national insur- 
ance association, Reciprocal Exchange,” 
he said, “is one of the big things which 
association work has made sees and 
which has not been used as extensively 
by the bakers of the Southeast as by the 
bakers of the North, East and West. 

“At the 1905 Toronto meeting of the 
national association of bakers, when such 
men as the late R. B. Ward, B. Howard 
Smith and John E. McKinney lent their 
support to the insurance movement, and 
became the first bakers’ advisory com- 
mittee of the exchange, it was thought 
that the insurance question of the bak- 
ing industry had been solved. 

“The wisdom and judgment of those 
pioneers in the field of reciprocal insur- 
ance is proven by the results shown in 
the financial report of the exchange, is- 
sued Jan. 1, this year. The report shows 
assets available for future losses of $3,- 
087,140, losses paid $3,013,394, and cash 
savings returned to policy-holders $2,- 
121,403. These figures indicate that 
policy-holders in the exchange are pro- 
curing their insurance protection at a 
net cost considerably below that charged 
by the regular public insurance com- 
panies. 

“That they have at the same time en- 
joyed a superior insurance service is 
proven by the following facts: Fire 
losses have been so promptly and so sat- 
isfactorily settled that in no instance has 
a policy-holder found it necessary to re- 
sort to the courts to facilitate the collec- 
tion of his claim. There had been re- 
ported to Casualty Reciprocal Exchange 
more than 26,000 claims, but on Jan. 1, 
1920, there were less than 60 lawsuits re- 
maining in litigation.” 

Southeastern bakers have not availed 
themselves of reciprocal insurance to the 
extent that bakers in other parts of the 
country have, so in order to familiarize 
them with the plan of the Reciprocal 
Exchange, Mr. Carence offered the fol- 
lowing brief explanation: 

“Reciprocal exchange differs from 
stock company and mutual insurance in 
the following essential features: All 
transactions are had directly with the 
policy-holder. The middleman, known as 
the local agent or broker, is eliminated, 
thereby saving for the policy-holder the 
usual agents’ commission. Insurance is 
written only on the preferred risks in the 
baking industry, reducing the actual- 
hazard assumed to that which exists only 
in the modern properly maintained plant. 
From the fire insurance viewpoint, this 
means widely scattered risks and the ab- 
sence of any probably heavy loss through 
conflagrations in the congested districts. 

“The manager has but one master to 
serve—the policy-holder. There are no 
stockholders to whom dividends must be 
paid from the money put up for the pay- 
ment of losses. You can readily appre- 
ciate how this feature works to the ad- 
vantage of the policy-holder in effecting 
the settlement of any claim. The baker, 
when accepting an Exchange policy, does 
not assume a contingent mutual liability. 
There are no joint funds or joint ac- 
counts. The management expense is 
limited, being fixed at 25 per cent in 
reciprocal exchange, through which fire 
insurance contracts are issued, and 30 
per cent in casualty reciprocal exchange, 
through which casualty contracts are is- 
sued, Comparing this expense with that 
of from 40 to 50 per cent used by the 
stock companies, under their system of 








d, Jay Burns, B. How- 
ard Smith, O. C. Miessler and L. D. Man- 
chester.” 
* * 
Adjournment was then taken for the 
day. 


President Winkelman’s Address 

Vice-President McGough took the chair 
Tuesday morning, while President Win- 
kelman delivered his annual address, 
which follows: 

“If there is a paramount difficulty 
among the many difficulties that beset the 
industry, it is that of securing a com- 
mensurate return for the energy, effort, 
and expense of production at the present 
time. Preliminary to the proper solution 
of this difficulty is an accurate knowledge 
of costs, both of production and market- 
ing, and equally important is the addi- 
tion of a fair and reasonable profit. Hav- 
ing determined the cost, and added the 
profit, the final act of solution of the 
problem is to get the price which you 
thus determine to be correct, always 
bearing in mind a square deal for the 
public and a product of quality. 

“Because there has been a fear of be- 
ing misquoted and misunderstood, our 
conventions have always avoided any ref- 
erence to prices. We are not gathered 
here to fix prices. We have neither abil- 
ity nor disposition to determine prices in 
this cnnmmlity, but I say that it is not 
only our province, but it is our plain 
duty, to talk price, to preach cost ac- 
counting, to promote quality output, and 
to endeavor to educate bakers to conduct 
themselves and their business along lines 
which will yield them a profit and ad- 
vance their standing in the community. 

“I call your attention to the fact that 
price at present is the one outstanding 
consideration of the consuming public. 
Within the last 60 or 90 days there have 
been national conventions of cloth manu- 
facturers, tailors, shoe manufacturers, 
shoe salesmen, and other great industries, 
at one and all of which serious efforts 
were undertaken to bring the general 
price line more in harmony with the pre- 
vailing trend of public opinion. 

“Not to consider price and the condi- 
tions which lead to its determination 
would be to rob this convention of its 

atest value to its members and its 
most important significance to the com- 
munity and the constituency which it 
serves. 

“Almost since the organization of this 
association, the bakers of the United 
States have contended against a rising 
market. I am not sure that we have 
passed the crest of this rise, but I feel 
reasonably certain that we will be started 
down before the next annual meeting of 
the Southeastern Association, The prob- 
lem of flour is one which cannot be an- 
swered at present. Whether the short- 
age of crop and its injury by a severe 
winter will offset the drop in export trade 
is a point on which, so far as I know, 
accurate figures are not available. You 
may be assured, however, that Europe 

not buy as extensively as it has 
bought in the past, for the simple reason 
that it has neither the money nor the 
credit with which to continue absorbing 
American wheat to the same extent which 
it did during the war and immediately 
after. 

“Getting a proper price in an advanc- 
ing market is hard enough. Getting that 

rice in a descending market is still more 

fficult. We have seen the attempt of 
the government to wish a low-grade flour 
on the bakers and consumers of this 
country. We have seen that effort fail. 
We are seeing now that the condition of 
its unfavorable credit is compelling Eu- 
rope to take the flour which Americans 
decline to use. 

“Certain food products are already 
reaching the consumer at a lower price 
than a year ago. Others are quite cer- 
tain to fall in line and, sooner or later, 
bread, which is our chief concern, may be 
in this class. This outlook, this possi- 
bility, is a challenge for every man to 

t house in order. Should some un- 

for event postpone or make alto- 
gether impossible the change in price- 
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level which now seems —— no harm, 
but only benefit, come by 
prepared for it. Our time and our en- 
ot te eee along lines that 
instill into every baker a determina- 
tion to improve the character of his out- 
put, and to learn proper methods of com- 
age cost of production, to the end that 
may secure for his wares a “— price, 
including a reasonable profit. This sys- 
tem, when it comes into complete work- 
ing order, will mean quality bread at the 
lowest price compatible with the expense 
of manufacture. 

“The problems of production are ever 
before us. We study them, and we make 
progress, but we never completely solve 
them. Better bread, more proficient bak- 
ers, absolute cleanliness in production, 
intelligence in selling, real service in de- 
livery, these are the things for which we 
strive, and which we must continually 
keep before us. Coupled with quality, 


the start to the completion, the bakers’ 
output encounters a hitherto unheard-of 
train of expenses. It takes a shifting of 

rs to get by. Many a baker feels that 

must either cheapen his — or get 
better prices. It is extremely gratifying 
to know that, almost with one accord, the 
situation is being met with courage, a 
fixed purpose to maintain the standard 
of production rather than to take any 
* backward. 

“The expense of manufacture and mar- 
keting is being reduced in many cases 
by improved shop equipment. Short- 
time doughs and instantaneous doughs 
eliminate a great deal of labor, and are 
claimed to produce other economies due 
to lower sugar and shortening require- 
ments. A careful trial will convince you 
whether or not these methods are suitable 
to your trade and your plant. 

“TI recently visited a plant in which one 
hour is the longest period employed in 





Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., President of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry 


we know the necessity of securing a quan- 
tity production if we are to eliminate 
worry and enjoy a measurable profit. 
Bread is today, as it was during the war, 
the. cheapest article of dependable and 
necessary food. We in the South are a 
long way from having this fact as com- 
pletely recognized as it should be. 

“Favorable and unfavorable testimony 
on the worth of our endeavors comes to 
mind. On one hand, I find references 
in a publi¢ convention of women to the 
work of bakers as being largely respon- 
sible for the disappearance of what used 
to be the national malady, dyspepsia. 
Because of the greater digestibility of 
bakers’ bread, this ailment is very largely 
disappearing from among the American 
people. 

“On the other hand, a survey recently 
conducted by the Fleischmann Co. reveals 
a great deal of dissatisfaction in many 
quarters with bakers’-bread as it is at 
present made. Where complaints of this 
type are justified, it behooves us as bak- 
ers to rectify them. No permanent suc- 
cess in baking can be founded on any- 
thing else than the making and market- 
ing of a dependable loaf. On the other 
hand, the greater healthfulness of the 
bakers’ product over that formerly made 
in the home is a fact of which the bakers 
should take the fullest advantage. 

“This matter of quality is particularly 
important when the people of this coun- 
try seem to be living in a riot of ex- 
travagant expenditure. This expenditure 
is one of the direct causes of the present 
high cost of things. As an industry, we 
are suffering from this condition. From 


handling a dough from mixer to divider. 
In fact, a majority of the doughs are on 
a half-hour basis, while some of them are 
thrown immediately from mixer to di- 
vider. 

“To illustrate what complete facilities 
may accomplish, 900 loaves were made 
and baked after the regular crew had 
departed from a plant I recently visited. 
The superintendent alone mixed an in- 
stantaneous dough, operating the divider, 
rounder, etc., peeled the bread in and out 
of the oven, and completed the job in 
four hours. This plant also owns a trav- 
elling oven, but it is so fast in unloading 
and loading that one man cannot manage 
it. Otherwise the record I have given 
would have been still shorter. 

“For the solution of the difficulties be- 
fore the industry as a whole, the remedy 
I should prescribe may be called the 
three A’s. The first A is the American 
Institute, the second is the Association, 
and the third is Advertising. 

“The American Institute of Baking is 
now getting under way. We are to have 
with us today its managing director. I 
want to say with all the force I am per- 
mitted to employ, both as an individual 
baker and as your president, that the 
American Institute of Baking deserves 
and should receive our hearty co-opera- 
tion and our tangible assistance. We owe 
it to ourselves and our industry to get be- 
hind this institution with our might and 
our dollars. The dividends will be sure, 
and will be distributed over many years 
in the future. We may look to this in- 
stitution to provide the new leaders in 
thought and in scientific investigation 
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now so badly needed. We can look to 
this institution to give standing to our 
industry, and from the methods which jt 
will devise’ for us we may confidently ex. 
pect increased profits and enlar busi- 
ness. The direct output of the American 
Institute of Baking will be trained minds 
and trained hands. The secondary re. 
sults will place the industry on a plane 
far higher than any which it has every 
occupied before. 

“No presidential address would he 
complete without insistence on loyalty to 
association work. Make a survey of your 
acquaintances in the baking industry, and 
you will find that the average successf\| 
baker is a consistent convention attend- 
ant. You will find that he seeks, listens, 
gives, and learns. He has been taught 
that the way to succeed in the baking in- 
dustry is through quality efficiency, and 
a complete knowledge of the costs. He 
knows that a large volume of business 
reduces cost percentages. He knows that 
inviting shop conditions increase output 
and demand. Convention attendance in- 
spires him to do his best. 

“The Southeastern is at present en- 
gaged in a special effort to ‘stimulate the 
interest of the younger men in associa- 
tion work. Leo C. Koestler, of Vicks- 
burg, a veteran member of this associa- 
tion, is in charge of the work. 

“The association is pre-eminently the 
body to consider legislation likely to 
affect the industry. Following the war 
regulations, we can feel certain that a 
great deal will be proposed. Legally 
fixed weights is a proposition that is sure 
to come up, and. which I believe that 
every one present will want to discuss. 

“In some communities where both the 
retailer and consuming public are edu- 
cated to the use of pennies, and where 
the retail price in its fluctuation, concur- 
rent with the wholesale cost, enables the 
dealer to command his established protit, 
standard weight is a pronounced success, 
However, in localities where it is difficult, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, to ad- 
vance prices consonant with a loaf of 
standard weight, a resort to decreased 
scaling is the usual expedient in offset- 
ting an advanced ingredient condition. 
This is generally called ‘reflecting.’ This 
term is aptly expressive, as frequently 
the loaf is so diminutive, with consequent 
inferiority, that the result is indeed a re- 
flection upon the entire industry. There 
are good arguments in either direction. 
Any proposed legislation with a view of 
establishing legal weights should be care- 
fully watched, as varied requirements 
may be added to vex and annoy the 
baker, 

“We have an organization that has 
quickly made a name for itself in the 
bakery world. However, our work is just 
in its infancy. We are on the eve of 
greater things—an era of prosperity, con- 
tentment, and security is within our 
grasp. It is a heritage that may be ac- 
quired by the employment of faith and 
co-operation. Too many of us lack faith 
in a competitor. Some of us are prone 
to lend a willing ear to idle gossip, and 
strain a point to make ourselves believe it. 

“We excuse ourselves for being absent 
from the meetings with the remark that 
‘it is all for the big fellow.’ My brother, 
the average baker, no matter how obscure 
the locality in which he is laboring, can 
pan as big as he wants to make him- 
self, considering his environment. By 
intelligent application, and taking an in- 
terest in civic and public affairs, a baker 
can become a big man in any-sized com- 
munity. He can develop into a factor 
for good to his municipality, enjoy the 
respect of his fellow-citizens, elevate his 
business to a parity with the ranking 
mercantile institutions of his town, and 
eventually attain a sense of serenity and 
security that the biggest baker in the 
country will envy. 

“Don’t waste $5 worth of time worry- 
ing about a 40-loaf shipment into your 
town. Don’t attempt to counteract the 
encroachment by price-cutting. Produce 
as good or a better article. If you feel 
unequal to this, the chances are that the 
shipper himself will not only give you his 
formula, but will demonstrate it. Co- 
operate with your fellow-merchant. Co- 
operate with your fellow-baker. 

“But quality output, quantity produc- 
tion, and consistent co-operation with 
your fellows will not alone bring you all 
the way on the road to success, Both as 
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Harry Crawford, Mobile, 


individuals and as an industry we have 
been negligent in that form of endeavor 
which has characterized practically all 
outstanding American success in the last 
25 years—whether it be automobiles or 
chewing gum, house paint or books. I 
mean advertising. An intelligent cam- 
paign of education is necessary to ham- 
mer home successfully the virtue and 
value of the thing we produce. There 
are dozens of things about bread and its 
manufacture that ought to be told to the 
public. They are things that can be told 
to the public in such a way as will make 
them bring dollars and cents into your 
cash drawer. As much thought, as much 
intelligence, as much time, and as much 
energy should be given to your advertis- 
ing and to that of the industry as a whole 
as is given to any other one feature of 
your work or its work. 

“Of all the foodstuffs checked by the 
Department of Labor, bread remained 
the cheapest in point of increase through- 
out the war, and remains so today. We 
know it, and the Department of Labor 
knows it, but few indeed have arranged 
for the consuming public to know it. 
Advertising, both individual and collec- 
tive, is not an untried experiment. It 
matters not what branch of industry you 
enter, wherever it has been tried it has 
been found profitable, providing only in- 
telligence and care were behind the cam- 
paign, 

“In the South, where corn bread and 
hot biscuit are still a very large part of 
the daily diet, there is a particularly fine 
field for a clever, persistent, and con- 
sistent campaign of advertising. Bread, 
good bread, more bread, better bread,— 
this is the thought we want to keep con- 
tinually in the mind of the consuming 
public, coupling with it, whenever we can, 
those other phases of commercial baking 
in which we engage, and which the com- 
munity is increasingly expecting of -us.” 





The American Association 


D. P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
\merican Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, followed with a talk on the 
American association, what it has accom- 
plished since he joined it a year ago, 
and his hopes for it in the future. 

He emphasized the necessity of stand- 
ards in baking, and pleaded for “recog- 
nition of the part played by organiza- 
tion in bringing men together for dis- 
cussion of all phases of the business” 
and promulgation of ideas for the up- 
lift of the industry. In this connection, 
he made a plea for recognition of the 


Ala., Secretary of the 
Southeastern Association 


valuable services rendered by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

He added: “I believe that one of the 
big things in the way of standardization 
that we have got to give our consideration 
as never before is that of the establish- 
ment of standard weights. The adop- 
tion of standard weights as a policy of 
the national association has been recom- 
mended to the membership by the board 
of directors, and action will be taken at 
the September convention. I am pleased 
to note that this subject is to be dis- 
cussed here at your meeting. I have 
this to say, with very firm conviction, 
that we are facing and will continue to 
face very different and difficult condi- 
tions as to prices of labor and raw ma- 
terials in the future than has been true 
in the past. 

“T have no hesitancy in questioning the 
continuation of the old practice of the 
industry in maintaining a uniform price, 
fluetuating the weight, and I fear some- 
times also the quality, of the loaf of 
bread to meet fluctuations in the cost 
of production. Certainly the public will 
have a more definite standard by which 
to judge our product with a standard 
weight and fluctuating price. Undoubt- 
edly, also, this will give keener competi- 
tion in quality. I believe this is right, 
and that we should take the lead in bring- 
ing it about. 

“The public must be educated to ac- 
cept changes in price, based on market 
fluctuations, paying the reward for fore- 
sight, and taking the benefit of errors 
in business judgment; or, on the other 
hand, be educated to recognize right 
fluctuations, otherwise there is no fair 
competitive basis. However, in any 
event, it is time we take a stand, adver- 
tise our position and be prepared to 
defend it, for we are no longer going 
to be sole arbiters; everywhere the sub- 
ject is being agitated for us. 

“I think, therefore, this question merits 
the most careful consideration of the 
commercial bakers of the country, and 
herein also the value of organization will 
be apparent because, if the narrow view- 
point of the individual is to be sup- 
planted by the broad viewpoint of the 
industry, whatever that may be, then it 
is through organization alone that it can 
be ascertained that the industry can 
take the lead and compel progress with- 
in its own ranks. 

“T submit, also, as another proposi- 
tion, that the question of the inefficiency 
and waste of the return of stale bread 
must be determined, and that this prac- 
tice must go from ‘the industry, unless 
justified economically and in real service 


to the public, contributing some saving 
to offset the apparent waste. 

“I am thoroughly convinced that pre- 
miums and discounts are in no way to 
be recognized as legitimate in compari- 
son with putting the same expense into 
the quality of the article which is made 
to sell, or in telling your story; always 
remember that, sooner or later, the con- 
sumer in some way pays for these ap- 
parently free things. 

Continuing, he called attention to the 
value of sanitation, and expressed the 
hope that bakers might keep their shops 
in good condition quite as much from a 
feeling of responsibility for the public 
good as from fear of the law. 

Speaking of cost-accounting systems, 
he said: “We must further, in my opin- 
ion, know the compensation to which we 
are justly entitled. We have got to 
know costs. If we are engaged in other 
business than that of baking bread, we 
are not entitled to having such other 
avenues of profit sustaining an unprof- 
itable charge to the consumer for bread. 
The man who does not know enough to 
get his proper compensation is not only a 

etriment to those engaged in the in- 
dustry, but he is a detriment to the con- 
suming public, because he makes fair 
dealing impossible on the part of the 
informed manufacturer. I am not here 
going into any detail on this question, 
but I can tell you from my short ex- 
perience in the industry that there is 
much room here for organization activ- 
ity. Men cannot know costs when they 
keep no inventory, and = are not fair 
to the public, to themselves, or their 
competitors, when they employ them- 
selves and others without proper com- 
pensation. 

“Similarly we have already demon- 
strated within a few months the tre- 
mendous value of exchange of informa- 
tion on numerous subjects, making the 
organization headquarters a_ clearing- 
house for information. A very small 
part of trade experience is, after all, 
contained within the four walls, even of 
an institution of considerable size in 
any line of business. 

“Out of this review we have, then, 
the basis for a constructive programme 
of science, fair-trade practices, all in 
the interest of fair competition and ade- 
quate and reasonable service to our con- 
sumers. In an individual case some 
one may be strong enough and aggres- 
sive enough to rise above the general 
level of an industry, but in the long run 
it is only through organization that we 
can get the power and momentum neces- 
sary to level out the low spots and lift 
the entire industry. 

“We speak of advertising. Here, in- 
deed, is also the basis of such an adver- 
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tising programme as will have a telling 
effect. Let us get where we can tell the 
housewife why, and tell her the principles 
on which we stand. Let us go out with 
a definite trade policy along construc- 
tive lines, and, if you please, publicly 
denounce, where necessary, those who 
have not the vision and sense of respon- 


sibility which such a programme de- 
mands. Nothing short of this will suf- 
fice.” 


In conclusion, he again called atten- 
tion to the value of organization, and 
stated: “The American Association of 
the Baking Industry is coming up to its 
convention in September wit idea 
of continuing the development of its 
work alon e road which it has start- 
ed, on subjects such as those I have dis- 
cussed, and others. We are going to 
demand that the men in this business 
give their moral and financial support to 
our work, 

“We want something constructive on 
which te take a stand in the interest of 
those who are qualified to play a part in 
this public service of supplying the na- 
tion’s daily bread. We therefore propose 
to make it as difficult as we can for those 
who will not or cannot measure up to 
that standard. Give us a policy, back 
us up financially and morally, and the 
value of organization will be to you so 
out of proportion to the small part you 
are asked to contribute as to destroy 
comparison.” 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the membership campaign of the 
American association, in speaking of the 
results accomplished, said: 

“When Gordon Smith asked me to as- 
sume the chairmanship, and I accepted, 
I thought, if we were to build a success- 
ful national association, we could best 
do it with individual members. We 
therefore divided the country into 12 
districts, appointed a regional director in 
each, with a chairman in each state. We 
submitted to these chairmen lists of bak- 
ers in his state that we thought ought 
to be members, and advocated personal 
solicitation. 

“The results have been even better 
than expected. Our entire membership 
is now composed of due-paying mem- 
bers. 

“T have a vision of a national associa- 
tion looming up through the fog. It is 
reaching toward us, something definite to 
add to and build upon; something worth 
striving for—a real national, mother as- 
sociation to us all. It is divided into 
three parts: its foundation and policy; 
its operating and general offices; the 
American Institute of Baking. 

“The first part will establish a plat- 
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“The second part is the secretary’s of- 
fice. It should be the distributing center 
of information regarding wages, condi- 
tions in all parts of the country; collect 
statistics rding the industry, and 
legislation affecting it; issue bulletins at 
stated periods; help weak state and local 
associations, etc. 

“The third is the school for bakers, 
giving technical information. and serv- 
ice; helping by furnishing speakers for 
bakers’ meetings; answering inquiries 
sent in by bakers, and keeping the indus- 
try before the scientists of the country. 

“Cannot you visualize the association 
I am talking of? Build such an associa- 
tion on individual memberships, and place 
back of it every sectional, state and local 
association in the country.” 

Mr. Bolser concluded with a strong 
appeal to the bakers of the Southeast to 
join the American association. 





American Institute of Baking 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- 
olis, was the next speaker. His address 
in full follows: 


DR. BARNARD’S ADDRESS 


Through all the ages of the world’s his- 
tory many of our most valuable lessons 
have been learned as a result of the 
stimulation of war, and out of the great- 
est conflicts has come the greatest good. 
Dr. George E. Hale, of the National 
Research Council, in discussing this fact 
quotes the French essayist de Tocque- 
ville as follows: “When a violent revo- 
lution occurs amongst a highly civilized 

ple, it cannot fail to give a sudden 
impulse to their feelings and ideas. This 
is more particularly true of democratic 
revolutions, which stir up at once all 
classes of the people, and at the same 
time beget high ambitions in the breast 
of every citizen.” 

During this period of industrial un- 
rest, which is due not alone to the prof- 
iteer, or to the agitator, but to a sequence 
of causes growing in large part out of 
the World War and catalogued by Her- 
bert Hoover, in a recent report of the 
industrial conference, as “the result of 
the rise in the cost of living, unre- 
strained speculation, spectacular .in- 
stances of excessive profits, excessive ac- 
cumulation and misuse of wealth, in- 
equality in readjustments of wage 
schedules, release of ideas and emotions 
by the war, social revolutionary theories 
imported from Europe, the belief that 
free speech is restricted, the intermit- 
tency of employment, fear of unemploy- 
ment, excessive hours of work in certain 
industries, lack of adequate housing, un- 
necessarily high infant mortality in in- 
dustrial centers, loss of personal con- 
tact in large industrial units and the cul- 
mination of a growing belief on the part 
of both employers and employees that a 
readjustment is necessary for a whole- 
some continuity of their united effort,” 
the need of co-operative effort is being 
forced upon us with a definiteness that 
~—— action and demands results. 

The lessons of the war, that science 
was the right arm of industry and that 
more strength was futile unless con- 
trolled by technical training and served 
with the products of master minds, have, 
we are sure, been so well learned that 
both industry and society have achieved 
a permanent onward impulse. 

The observations of de Tocqueville are 
as fitting today as after the revolutions 
in France, and already we are beginning 
to reap the first fruits of our efforts to 
command in industry the services of the 
scientific and technical societies, the edu- 
cational institutions, and the independ- 
ent investigators. The wonderful possi- 
bilities of economies in the processes. and 
Seagate in the products of industry 
wi 


from now on attract the attention - 


of the scientist, who left his studies in 
pure science when the urge of war com- 
pelled him to invent new exlposives and 


gases. 
No industry has been sages to grasp 
the significance of all development 
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of related science and industry than the 
baking industry, and none has entered 
more fully into permanent partnership 
with the chemist and technologist. It is 
but fair to give to far-sighted men the 
recognition of the effect their personal 
application of the value of the scientist 
to their own business has had on the entire 
fraternity. The success of the millers 
who have controlled the standards of 
their wheats and flours, of the yeast 
manufacturers who have for years em- 
ployed the technic of the scientist, of the 
bakers who have brought the knowledge 
of the chemist into the shop and through 
him controlled the vagaries of raw ma- 
terials, has made it the more easily pos- 
sible for the industry to grasp the op- 
portunity which grew out of the war. 
The American Institute of Baking is 
a definite achievement. It is operating 
today that it may serve the baker and, 
through him, the consumer.. It has 
brought the scientist from his laboratory 
at the university and placed him in the 
practical laboratory of the baker. It is 
teaching the baker that the chemistry of 
flour, and sugars, and shortenings, the 





biology of yeasts and ferments, the 
physics of glutens, humidities, and tem- 
peratures, are none the less true science 
because they are applied in the manufac- 
ture of bread rather than in the solution 
of some abstract problem. Indeed, it is 
arousing in the scientist the conviction 
that no field of study is so full of allur- 
ing problems as that of the bakeshop, 
and no opportunity for service so great 
as that offered in the production of a 
better loaf through which better to nour- 
ish mankind. 

All this is of keen interest to the men 
who are making the operation of the in- 
stitute possible, and through their gen- 
erosity are assuring the permanency of 
their institution. And it is due them that 
they should know more of the interest 
the institute is arousing in scientific cir- 
cles, among the dietitians and teachers 
of home economics, among the univer- 
sities which would use the laboratories 
of the institute for the education of 
graduate workers. 

A recent issue of the Scientific Ameri- 
can Monthly contained a report on sci- 
ence and national progress, edited by a 
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committee of the National Research 
Council, which discussed at length the 
advent of science into industry and taby- 
lated the progress that has been made in 
that direction. It relates the activities of 
foreign governments in promoting re- 
search, of the formation of a separate 
department of state by Great Britain, 
under the title “The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research,” it} 
millions of dollars with which to study 
the problems of food and fuels, building 
materials, and similar problems of inter- 
est to the worker. 

Reference is made to the excellent 
plans for co-operative work in Canada 
and Australia, and to the national |;\- 
oratory for scientific and industrial re- 
search which is in operation in Japan. 
Italy is giving much attention to the 
study of problems which are vital to the 
well-being of the country, through its re- 
search council. The report refers to the 
progress which has been made in organiz- 
ing the cotton-trade associations to {0s- 
ter and operate laboratories for research, 
And now I quote: “Special attention is 
drawn to the American Association of 
the Baking Industry and its accomplish- 
ment in establishing an American In-ti- 
tute of Baking.” Then follows a discis- 
sion of the purpose of the institute. 

Bakers generally are already inforied 
of the organization, under the National 
Research Council, of the advisory bord 
to the institute, which includes in its 
membership the most eminent chemists 
and biologists, physicists and physivlo- 
gists in this country and, indeed, in the 
world. This board is already function- 
ing with our staff, and several problcins 
of scientific and practical interest «re 
now in the hands of the members of the 
board. 

No greater assurance of the value of 
the institute can be given than the 
knowledge that such men as Henderson, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Mendenhall nd 
Clowes are with us, hunting for the an- 
swers to our problems in preventing sial- 
ing, stimulating enzymic action, con- 
trolling fermentation, strengthening ¢lu- 
tens and perfecting methods for deter- 
mining acidity. And no brighter promise 
of a better nourished people can be given 
than the fact that the leaders in the 
study of nutrition, Mendel, McCollum, 
Murlin, and Alonzo E. Taylor, are bring- 
ing to our aid all the help that their re- 
searches with proteins, fats, the growth- 
promoting substances, the antiscorbutic 
principles, can give them. And through 
such men as these, members of our own 
organization, we shall refute the preju- 
diced statements as to the nutritive value 
and wholesomeness of good, baker's 
bread. 

At your Jacksonville convention, three 
years. ago, I had the pleasurable oppor- 
tunity, as a food official, to give you my 
opinion of the value of the baker’s loif. 
I little thought then that J should so svo 
meet with you again, and under the con- 
ditions which now so closely tie me to 
your great industry. Then I spoke as 
an enforcing officer, charged with con- 
trolling the baker by sheer force of |iw 
and regulations, and interested in him 
solely as a member of industry and s0- 
ciety whom the lawmakers had felt it 
necessary to control by repressive legis- 
lation. 

Today, from the outer darkness iiito 
the light I have come to feel that I, too, 
am a baker, in theory at least, and pcr- 
haps, as time goes on, it may be veuch- 
safed me to take my place at the bench, 
and I can now talk with you with greaicr 
knowledge of your problems which | 
have been studying at the institute. May 
I, in passing, say that those questions of 
sanitation and cleanliness, of proper 
labels and honest dealing, are as vital 
today as when I was an official, and from 
my position inside your ranks I can sce 
that you are as keenly appreciative of 
their importance as the most conscicn- 
tious officer of the law. 

I shall not take your time today to tell 
you of the plans we are formulating by 
which we hope to tie the work of tic 
teachers of home economics in the schools 
for women to our own work at Minneap- 
olis, We know that these teachers, these 
leaders in the fields of nutrition, can be 
of great help to us, both in the labora- 
tory and in guiding the eating habits of 


our ope family. 
I do want to ask your assistance in (e- 





cs wer ts we. 
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veloping a project which means a t 
deal rs, us. e have age 8 entered 
into an agreement with the University of 
Minnesota, by which students in the 
graduate school, who are candidates for 
the advanced degree of doctor of science, 
and who are interested in problems which 
concern wheat, fermentation, gluten de- 
velopment, or any other problem which 
has a practical application in the baking 
of bread, may do their work at the lab- 
oratories of the American Institute of 
Baking. So far as we know, this is the 
first instance where candidates for these 
degrees have taken their work outside 
the university walls, 

We are naturally convinced that this 
ian of work will be helpful to the stu- 
lent and to the institute. It will give 
e trained student, who is so interested 
| the pursuit of knowledge that he wants 
to delay for three years after graduation 
his entrance into the productive world, 

opportunity to solve some problem of 
real value, and at the same time to de- 
termine whether there may not be in the 
baking industry some opportunity for 
his talents. It gives to us the services of 

illed workers who will concentrate their 
le effort on particular problems we 
must solve. It makes us less dependent 
on the time-server who works for money, 
her than for love of science or desire 
achievement. And it also makes it 

ssible for us to turn to the great li- 

iries of the university for help, and 

their splendid staff of scientists for 
ice and assistance. 

[s it too much to hope that in this 
welding of the work of the pure scientist 
to the practice of the skilled technolo- 

t we shall lift the baking industry into 
proud position among the achievements 

men? Is it but a vivid dream which 
veals to us the little bakeshop of the 

t converted into a great laboratory 
rom which comes, in adequate volume 

feed all the people, a loaf so perfect- 

that it meets every dietetic need, 
shioned and handled in every process 

o that maximum value may be provided 

hungry world at minimum cost? 

\nd in that evolution what an oppor- 
inity is given the baker to do full serv- 
e in bringing peace and happiness to 
his world so upset by stress and tur- 
noil. 


] 





Address by W. E. Long 


W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, spoke on bakery accounting. 
Fle stated that it was not his purpose to 
discuss the technic of accounting or en- 
er into any details as to methods or 
forms. He spoke of the opportunity he 
had had in the last 20 years to observe 
the rise and fall of bakeries all over the 
United States, giving as some causes for 
failure inexperience, rash imprudence, 
tagnation of purpose, self-sufficiency, 
procrastination, a mind closed to out- 
ide suggestion, and then called atten- 
tion to the greatness and usefulness of 
the thinking, analytical mind. He spoke 
in part as follows: 

“The man who wants to know is the 
man who wants to grow, and the man 
who does know is the one who has 
grown. Go into any community and in- 
quire what bakery holds the position of 
leadership, and then trace the history of 
its rise and examine the causes for its 
uccess, and you'll get the same answer 
everywhere. Likewise, trace the facts 
concerning the other and competitive in- 
stitutions in the same city, many of 
which, perhaps, were established long be- 
fore the leader came into the field, and 
your conclusions will inevitably support 
Darwin’s theory of the ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ 

“The leader has the capacity for 
growth: he keeps his mind open, he ab- 
sorbs ideas, he studies, he analyzes, each 
month’s operation is his guide for new 
policies of trade expansion and cost con- 
traction. He makes system his teacher 
and costs his special study. A bookkeep- 
ing system which merely records the re- 
sults of operation is not his idea of 
system. He wants causes analyzed, and 
errors set out clearly; he takes nothing 
for granted, but demands detailed ex- 
planation; he subscribes for and reads 
the trade journals; he attends conven- 
tions for enlightenment as well as en- 
tertainment, and returns to his business 


~ 
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with expanded vision and increased en- 


“The 

cut-price baker, the rebating bak- 
er, the premium-giving baker, the baker 
who will not join or support an associa- 
tion, who is too busy to attend conven- 
tions, or who will not keep agreements 
with his competitors, is invariably the 
type of baker who thinks he cannot af- 
ford a system of accounting, and one 
who would fire a bookkeeper who told 
him he was losing money. The system 
baker, the one seeking facts about his 
costs, is the hope of the baking industry, 
and we may look with confidence to the 
future, for his number is increasing. 

“System compels diligence and accu- 
racy on the part of employees; it ban- 
ishes shiftlessness by placing responsi- 
bility; it makes men think, and anything 
that will make a man think will develop 
his capacity for responsibility, increase 
his efficiency, and win his loyalty. Men 
who work for a well-organized and sys- 
tematized business are more contented 
and loyal. The very atmosphere of such 
a place makes them feel that their 
chances for advancement in a knowledge 
of their work are better. The very suc- 
cess of the firm gets into their blood, and 
they feel an inward satisfaction in being 
identified with success. The very disci- 
pline which system imposes on every- 
body in an institution, makes for healthy, 
mental growth in each of them. 

“System also has its influence on the 
financial needs of a business. A man 
who knows his costs and can discuss 
them in detail is one who soon gains the 
confidence of his banker and of influ- 
ential men ready to back him. He soon 
broadens his acquaintance with the men 
of affairs in his community, and this 
leads to a social prestige. His calling as 
a baker is looked upon differently than 
heretofore. 

“Science has touched the baker with its 
wand, and brought him from humble ob- 
scurity into a position of at least partial 
respect. He is still in the process of 
evolution. Each passing year sets a 
faster pace, which imposes closer study, 
more diligent application, and greater 
refinement of methods. It’s a race which 
will go to the best-informed, rather than 
to the swiftest. 

“I would suggest, if possible, that you 
should not only have a system of ac- 
counting which will give you detailed 
costs, but that you should try and com- 
pare your costs with those in other cities, 
for you may even know your costs and 
yet not know whether they are what they 
should be, unless you have the oppor- 
tunity of comparison. Groups of bak- 
ers in various sections of the country 
are now comparing their costs monthly, 
so that any one of them may know what 
every given operation or material should 
cost, rather than what it does cost. 

“Without some sort of costs, the busi- 
ness man is like a ship captain unable 
to find his latitude. Without some 
knowledge of other men’s costs, even 
though he has costs of his own, he is like 
a ship captain who knows his latitude, 
but not’ his longitude. Without some 
idea of the most profitable costs other 
men have been able to achieve—attain- 
able costs—and the methods by which 
they were secured, he is like a captain 
who has his latitude and longitude, but 
is unable to find the shortest course to 
his destination. 

“The man who has no scientific ac- 
counting system in his business, who 
sees his affairs through the smudge of 
a smoke screen, is what might be called 
a ‘knothole executive, for he is like the 
small boy who watches a ball game 
through the knothole in the fence; he 
expects to see everything, but sees prac- 
tically nothing. 

“The boy at the knothole glues his eye 
to the aperture. Into his view come 
fragments of human bodies, a bobbing 
head now and then, a glimpse of a 
small portion of the field, an occasion- 
al flash of a running player. He is to- 
tally in the dark as to the progress of 
the game. He hears the crack of the 
bat as it hits the ball, he hears the 
shouts of the crowd, and his blood tin- 
gles with excitement, but what has = 
pened he really does not know. 
knothole boy sticks to his post, hopin 
against hope, as if some miracle coul 
bring the vision of that game before 
him. 


“What would you think of a man who 
viewed his business through a knothole, 
who caught but a glimpse of it here 
and there, who really didn’t know to a 
certainty where he stood, who was like 
the little boy at the knothole, whose 
only recourse was finally to run to the 
gate and ask of the departing crowd, 
What’s the score? 

“Knothole executives in the baking 
business are holding the industry back, 
as well as impeding their own progress. 
Meetings of this kind could not serve 
a more constructive purpose than to en- 
courage the knothole executive to at 
least take a seat in the bleachers, 

“May I not, in closing, venture the 
suggestion that your association take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented 
by the presence of so many able men 
and take part in a pon | discussion 
of this vitally important subject in its 
essential details?” 





Developments of the Past Year 


Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., in discussing the developments 
of bread-making during the past year, 
said: “In September, last year, Julius 
H. Barnes, addressing the bakers at a 
national convention, made the statement 
that bread consumption had advanced 
very materially in the preceding seventy- 
five days. And that advance, a phenome- 
nal one as it seemed at the time, has 
gone on steadily since, so that many bak- 
ers now report a general increase of 
from 5 per cent upward in the volume of 
business. In the case of one very large 
company, an increase of as high as 50 
per cent is reported, 

“But this is not the real triumph of 
the baking industry for 1918, for even 
more important than volume is quality. 
The thing for which we should most con- 
gratulate ourselves, it seems to me, is 
the increase in quality—and the latest re- 
port from Washington Food Industries 
shows that quality of bread has gone up- 
ward as high as 50 per cent—for the in- 
dustry as a whole. As a result, the bak- 
ing industry has leaped from ninth place 
to eighth place among the great indus- 
tries of this great country. 

“The reason for this is, of course, clear, 
bread is the most economical and nutri- 
tious of all foods, and housewives are 
gradually coming to recognize it as such. 
Bakers have seen demonstrated the value 
of a quality bread, and are taking ad- 
vantage of the great opportunity before 
them—to bake bread so wholesome and 
tempting that it will encourage increased 
consumption. 

“The part that the short-time doughs 
have played in all this is highly impor- 
tant. These are the doughs requiring a 
shorter time for fermentation, ranging 
from three hours to about one-half hour 
for emergency cases. The shorter process 
calls for less space in the doughroom, 
fewer trays, less proving equipment be- 
tween scaler and molder, fewer racks and 
a cooler and smaller proving chamber of 
loaves before baking. Thus the short- 
time process gives not only economy of 
space and equipment, but also of time 
and labor, which are such expensive items 
nowadays. More than this, they encour- 
age better working hours, better sur- 
roundings, better feeling, better con- 
tentment—thus doing their part to im- 
prove labor conditions and promote peace 
and prosperity. 

“A good deal of interest is being tak- 
en in the so-termed ‘window bakery,’ and 
so many of these open-view shops are 
springing up that I am tempted to say 
a word concerning them. The window 
bakery is nothing more or less than a 
retail bakery dressed up in a new form 
—usually an attractive form, with a 
general view of bakeshop operations. 
Like everything that is new and out of 
the ordinary, the open-view bakery has 
created a deal of interest. People 
like to watch the shop operation and to 
get the bread they see coming from the 
ovens. 

“In the past year, the tendency in 
these shops has been to inaugurate a 
large line of ie 3 goods,—rolls, buns, 
cakes, etc.,—and majority of win- 
dow-shops seem to be doing a thriving 
business in various lines of baked 
If these open-view bakeries have demon- 
strated anything, they have demonstrated 


at goes without saying. 

“And what the window-shops are do- 
ing, every baker who sells to the public 
can do. An attractive erg will bring 
in buyers. Good bread and good rolls 
will bring them in again, and make 
steady customers of them. 

“Publicity promotes quality. This is 
an axiom as old as human nature. The 
| eon likes to come in and watch bread 

g baked; it is keenly interested in 
every operation governing this best of all 
daily food, bread. And it stands to 
reason that if you invite people to watch 
you bake bread, you must show them 
something admirable. So here, then, is 
one more incentive for the baker to hold 
high the slogan that will always mean 
greatest growth and development for the 
baking industry: ‘Bake better bread, and 
your public will eat more, much more, 
of it”” 





Wednesday, April 21 


At the opening session Wednesday 
morning, the Rev. John W. Inzer, a Bap- 
tist clergyman of Mobile, made a stir- 
ring address on Americanization. He 
advocated the abolition of sweatshop 
methods; that employers treat their 
workmen as human beings and take a 
friendly interest in their welfare. He 
declared that improved working condi- 
tions and congenial home surroundings 
would do more to eradicate bolshevism 
in America than any other agency. 

Rev. Inzer’s interpretation of Ameri- 
canization was: “We want every man who 
lives here, or cOmes here, to understand 
his duty to America, what he derives 
from it, how it is to be maintained, up- 
held and respected; that its foundation 
is law and order; and that he must un- 
derstand and speak the English lan- 
guage.” He ended by saying, “Back to 
the home life in America, with father, 
mother and fireside.” 


IMPROVING WHEAT PRODUCTION 


W. M. Jardine, president of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, prepared a 
technical paper on the efforts being made 
to improve the production of wheat, but 
discarded it pd told a few of the prob- 
— of the misunderstood farmer. He 
said: 

“The farmers are’ facing a very seri- 
ous labor situation. They are practically 
dependent upon their own help; what 
they get outside is inadequate, and they 
have to pay for it three times what it is 
worth. Consequently, they are putting a 
large percentage of their land into other 


_crops than wheat, in order to spread their 


harvest over the year. They are feeding 
cattle on $1.60 bu corn and $80 ton al- 
falfa, and sell the animals at a loss of 
$20 to $30 each. 

“A contented farm population is an 
elevating power that would drive away 
bolshevism. It is the isolation of the 
farm, bad roads, inconveniences, and the 
losses on the products raised that is driv- 
ing the young men to the cities. 

“Farmers are not encouraged in rais- 
ing better quality wheat unless they can . 
get a better price for it. There is not 
enough inducement for them to do away 
with old varieties and put in new ones. 
We must get more wheat of better qual- 
ity from an acre of ground, so that we 
can get more bread from a barrel of 
flour. Any step we can take to produce 
more wheat on a smaller acreage, more 
bread from a barrel of flour, is in line 
with what will be accomplished in the 
future.” 

Professor Jardine said that the dif- 
ferent varieties of wheat grown in dif- 
ferent localities were due to climatic 
rather than soil conditions, and explained 
various experiments carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture. He ended 
by saying, “Never be afraid of us not 
producing enough wheat, if there is any 
money in it.” 

Henry Stude, of Houston, and Samuel 
F. McDonald, of Memphis, echoed the 
sentiments ressed by Professor Jar- 
dies, and seid they boned tat Me dame 
ing to the convention would mean the 
beginning of a better understanding be- 
tween the baker and the farmer; that 
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the one was linked with the other, and 
that each should have a suitable return 
for his labor. 


Standard-Weight Loaves 


Much attention was paid to the debate 
on the standard-weight loaf, Albert 
Klopfer, editor Bakers’ Weekly, argued 
in favor of it, and Cliff N. Power, of 
the Campbell Baking System, Kansas 
City, against it. 

Mr. Klopfer said: “The insistence with 
which standard weights for bread is being 
taken up in different states shows that 
there is really a demand for it. It is 
important alike to the baker and the 
consumer. It is surely more practical 
to have the reform wrought from within, 
rather than to have it forced upon the 
baker by legislation. Bread should be 
sold by weight, so that the buyer would 
know what te is getting. We know of 
the wonderful changes that have taken 
place in the production of bread. Every- 
thi —— has been done to produce 
a wholesome loaf under the most sani- 
tary conditions, to convince the house- 
wife that bakers’ bread is better and 
cheaper than hér own. If you will now 
let her know how much she is getting in 
weight, it will go far toward inducing 
her to give up home-baking. 

“All bread should be sold at weights 
fixed by law. The consuming public 
wants and is entitled to standard weights. 
Raw materials fluctuate. The consumer 
realizes this, and the baker should ad- 
just his price in accordance with the 
fluctuations in the raw material, instead 
of changing his weight. Housewives re- 
sent light-weight commodities. It is 
more ethical, honorable and business-like 
to come out into the open and adopt a 
standard, instead of scaling your dough 
lighter. Under a system of standardiza- 
tion, the baker who specialized in quality 
bread would get the bulk of the business. 
I cannot understand how a baker could 
oppose standard weights when ever 
orca he purchases is standardized. 
We are face to face with a a de- 
mand for standard-weight legislation, 
and it must be complied with before 
long.” 

Mr. Power argued as follows: “Great 
minds run in the same channels, but 
sometimes in different directions, and 
this leads to head-on collisions. Bakers 
have been having trouble with weights 
from time immemorial, and doubtless al- 
ways will. 

“The question of weight is primarily a 
moral one, and secondary only as busi- 
ness policy. It brings the baker into dis- 
repute, and causes endless friction be- 
tween the baker and his customer. It 
inspires yellow journalism; it tends to 
destroy quality in bread; it promotes 
home-baking; it causes cut-throat com- 
etition; it compels eve successful 
aker to resort to acts which are illegal; 
it makes a baker either a pauper or a 
profiteer; it stacks the cards in favor 
of big and powerful concerns; it will 

adually eliminate smaller and weaker 

kers, and put all the business in the 
hands of their powerful rivals. If it 
were not for these and some other ob- 
jections, a standard-weight law would be 
a fine thing. 

“From a manufacturing standpoint, 
there is much to be said in favor of it. 
The baker and the grocer should make a 
fair profit on their bread sales, and the 
consumer should receive as much for his 
money as possible. Both the baker and 
the grocer are the servants of the peo- 
ple. They take the place of the servant 
in the kitchen, who formerly made the 
bread. They have the same right to just 
‘and regular compensation. Therefore 
the ideal arrangement is one which will 
pay the grocer and the baker a regular 
and fixed profit for service rendered. It 
is, however, obviously impossible to main- 
tain a regular and dependable margin of 
profit. If the grocer and the baker must 
work on irregular margins, their com- 
pensation must be unfair, being either 
too much or too little. The consumer, 
therefore, must always pay too much or 
too little. 


“The shame of the industry 
during the days of the Food Administra- 
tion was caused by the standard-weight 
loaf. Bakers made more profit in 1918 
than ever before; they could not help 
themselves. They were up against it, 
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“If there was a standard-weight law, 
every time the price had to be advanced 
there would be a howl in the papers, and 
the county attorney’s office would take 
up the fight. The value of a loaf depends 
entirely upon the ingredients used. When 
the price gets to a point where the 
profit vanishes, quality would have to be 
cut in order to lower the cost to the 
producer.” 

E. C. Faircloth supported Mr. Power, 
and said it was impossible to standardize 
weights unless quality was standardized 
also. Samuel F. McDonald also argued 
against standardization, but Gordon 
Smith favored it and said the American 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
working toward that end. 

Thursday morning the resolutions com- 
mittee brought in its report. Resolu- 
tions of thanks were passed to all who 
had helped make the meeting a success; 
of sympathy to the families who had lost 
dear ones during the last year. 





Hoover Candidacy Indorsed 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously: “Whereas, The friends of 
Herbert C. Hoover are now attempting 
to secure the nomination for president 
of the United States for the late Food 
Administrator; and, 

WHEREAS, BAKERS EVERYWHERE 
CONSIDER MR, HOOVER THEIR FRIEND; 
THEREFORE BE IT 

RESOLVED, THAT THIS CONVENTION 
WISH MR. HOOVER GODSPEED . AND 
SUCCESS, 


Gift te American Institute 


President Winkelman took the floor 
and offered a motion to the effect that, 
since the Southeastern Association had 
plenty of money in the treasury, and 
could afford it, $1,000 be appropriated to 
help support the American Institute of 
Baking. The motion was seconded and 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

Gordon Smith, in accepting the gift on 
behalf of the Américan Association of 
the Baking Industry, said: 

“We are just about ready to begin a 
campaign to raise $1,000,000 for the 
American Institute of Baking. We are 
going to create a foundation that will 
insure the success of the institute for all 
time. We are ambitious, and hope to 
accomplish our purpose. I know the 
South will respond generously when the 
call is made. Every baker in the United 
States will be given an opportunity to 
contribute, no matter how small the 
amount may be, to this great undertak- 
ing. I hope by the time of the Atlantic 
City convention to be able to announce 
to the world that we have financed this 
great project for the betterment of the 
industry in such a way that it will be 
established for all time to come.” 





Advertising 

Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, ad- 
vised the bakers to sell their industry to 
the public, and let the sale of their prod- 
uct follow. He said: “Few people know 
your problem or the function you per- 
form. If they did, you would find it 
much easier to sell your product. 

“In your business, about 50 per cent 
of your gross is raw material. Bread 
carries a higher per cent of raw ma- 
terial and labor than any other manufac- 
tured product. Your problem is to re- 
adjust your changing costs, whether you 
have standardization by weight or by 
price. You hesitate about going to the 
people every time your cost changes. 
Eventually, when you have to, to prevent 
loss, you attempt to readjust without 
having advised your public of your prob- 
lems. If you had sold your industry and 
your problem first to the public, they 
would be willing to accept the change in 
price, providing they were assured at all 
times that the quality would remain 

” 


Mr. Stude then told of calling on a 
grocer who had threatened to stop sell- 
ing bread because of a lc advance. He 
showed the r that he had fluctuating 

rices on other staple commodities, 

ut had gotten into a rut because he had 
supposed that bread would always re- 
main at a fixed price. He had no dif- 
ficulty in disabusing his mind on this 


t. 
Pour, Stude added: “The public does 


not appreciate the complexity of the task 
we have in taking raw material and turn- 
ing it into a finished product. Of all 
the products made from cereals yours is 
the most difficult to make, and at the 
same time nutritious and palatable—the 
only one that to the consumer ready 
to eat, and is the cheapest.” 

He then outlined an ideal campaign 
for nationally advertising bread. He 
suggested that space be taken in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Literary 
Digest, and tell the story of bread from 
the time the ground is prepared for the 
seed until the manufactured product ap- 
pears on the table for consumption. In 
connection with this advertising, which 
he suggested should be handled by the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, he would ask millers, yeast manu- 
facturers, machinery houses, shortening 
manufacturers, etc., to co-operate by 
using space in the same publications tell- 
ing of the part they took in the manu- 
facture of bread, so that the people the 
country over would be reading and 
thinking bread at the same time. They 
would be unable to pick up a magazine 
without seeing something about bread 
staring them in the face. 


MR. WOOLLEY’S ADDRESS 


Daniel P. Woolley, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., followed with a very able dis- 
course on advertising, along the same 
lines. His speech, whith illustrations, is 
published in full elsewhere in this issue. 


THE RETAIL BAKERY 


J. C. Rodenburg, of Springfield, IIl., 
gave in a very interesting way his en- 
lightening talk on how to get the best 
results out of a retail bakery. He advo- 
cated attractive show windows, clean in- 
teriors, a wide variety of quality goods, 
and a competent sales force. He said: 
“The retail baker spends most of his 
time in the production room. When his 
goods are ready for sale, his interest 
ceases, Remember, not until your prod- 
uct is sold is there any compensation for 
your work. The sales force to the retail 
baker is what the mainspring is to the 
watch or gasoline to the automobile. 
Never overload customers, sell just 
enough to take care of their needs, so 
that they will return when they are ready 
for more.” 





Election of Officers 

Le Roy Rogers was nominated for the 
presidency, but for business reasons was 
unable to serve. T. A. McGough, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was elected in his 
stead. John Seybold, Miami, Fla., was 
elected vice-president, J. B. Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga., treasurer, and Harry 
Crawford, of Mobile, Ala., secretary. 
The executive committee is made up of 
the officers and the following: J. A. 
Cureton, Greenville, S. C., B. C. Dorsey, 
Jacksonville, Fla, J. A. Winkelman, 
Memphis, Tenn., Joseph Koestler, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Gordon Smith; Mobile, Ala., 
and John A. Kern, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The meeting-place for 1921 will be de- 
cided at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in January. 





Entertainment 


An informal reception was held at the 
Patten Hotel, Monday evening, followed 
by a dance. 

Rain interfered with the programme 
on Tuesday, and prevented a trip to 
Lookout Mountain. However, there was 
a theatre party in the evening. 

Wednesday afternoon the entire party 
adjourned to Signal Mountain for the 
associates’ entertainment. A_ splendid 
banquet was served at the Signal Moun- 
tain Hotel. After the dinner, E. C. Fair- 
cloth, of Nashville, the toastmaster, 
called the party to order. Among the 
speakers were Samuel F. McDonald, 
Henry Stude, Gordon Smith, John W. 
Burns, T, A. McGough, C. H. Van 
Cleef, George Bradford, George Den- 
nery and J. B. Everidge. The subjects 
touched upon chiefly were what the bak- 
er thinks of the supply men, and what 
the supply men think of the baker. In 
concluding his talk, He’ Stude, on be- 
half of the bakers and supply men, 
presented the retiring president, James 
A. Winkelman, with a handsome gold 
watch, in token of the esteem in w 
he is held by all. 

The entertainment Thursday afternoon 
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and evening was in charge of the Chat- 
tanooga Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. The pa was taken in char- 
tered cars to St. Elmo and up the incline 
railroad to Lookout Mountain. Guides 
were on hand to take the party to the 
historical points on the mountain. A fter- 
wards a barbecue dinner was served. 
The local committee was composed of 
George I. Bradford, chairman, O. L. 
Dartner, J. L. Litz, A. C. Lieb, Oscar 
Scruggs, F. A. Scruggs, Thomas Roes- 
lein, W. J. Barr and Lawrence Leavitt. 





Those Present 


The following bakers were registered at 
the convention: 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; J. A. Curetan 
H. L. Eaton, Greenville, 8. C; L, M. Kleir 
Nashville, Tenn; A, C. Leib, H. P. Erskine, 
Chattanooga, Tenn; Samuel Schneider, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; J. L. Bennett, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

J. B, Everidge, Columbus, Ga; John Wolf 
Baton Rouge, La; W. N. Craig, Columbus, 
Ga; F,. A. Fenchtenberger, Chester, ‘S. C; F. 
Bernard Evers, Nashville, Tenn; J. T. Walsh, 
Jr., Memphis, Tenn; L. E. Rogers, Atlanta 
Ga; Harold Martin, Gulfport, Miss. 

T. O. Roesslein, Chattanooga, Tenn; Jack 
Herring, Monroe, N. C; J. L. Skelton, E. N 
Easley, Morristown, Tenn; W. C, Alshage: 
Jr., Brockhaven, Miss; R. 8S. Scruggs, Ross 
ville, Ga; Harry Crawford, Mobile, Ala; H 
R. Drake, Charlotte, N. C. 

James A, Winkelman, Memphis, Tenn; J 
H. Quint, Peter G. Schafer, Savannah, Ga 
W. 4H. Flowers, Thomasville, Ga; J. P. 
Siener, T. W. Woodworth, Spartanburg, S. 
D. H. Barr, James Barr, Chattanooga, Ten: 

R,. A. Stahmer, H. J. Stahmer, Birming 
ham, Ala; A. F. Berniard, Morgan City, La: 
E. W. Strother, Albany, Ala; B. C. Dorsey 
J. W. Carpenter, Jacksonville, Pla; Leo C. 
Koestler, Vicksburg, Miss; William Fisch 
Birmingham, Ala. 

H. J. Condon, Jr., Charleston, S. C; 
Busenlehner, Jr., Birmingham, Ala; P. P 
McGough, Jackson, Miss; T. A. McGough 
Birmingham, Ala; B, J. Pollman, Meridia: 
Miss; G. Sandbrink, New Orleans; Joh 
Weitzel, Tupelo, Miss; E. J. Wood, Jack 
sonville, Fla, 

George I. Bradford, Chattanooga, Tenn 
F. A. Scruggs, Rossville, Ga; J. L. Lut: 
O. L. Darter, Chattanooga, Tenn; W. H 
Kimmel, Aberdeen, Miss; M. Morrison, Ens 
ley, Ala; A. Geilfuss, Spartanburg, 8. C; 
W. I. G. Boer, Birmingham, Ala. 

R. L. Yuille, Jr., Mobile, Ala; B. Ranch 
man, J. B. Rule, Birmingham, Ala; P. B 
Hardin, J. Hardin, Tuscaloosa, Ala; Buclid 
Claussen, Augusta, Ga; John R. Siener 
Spartanburg, S. C; J. Regus, New Orleans 

W. T. Jones, Fayetteville, N. C; 8, F 
McDonald, Memphis, Tenn; Robert Barr 
Chattanooga, Tenn; E. A. Veal, Hartwell 
Ga; J. W. Tillery, Knoxville, Tenn; J. F 
Reagan, Maryville, Tenn; H. C. Blain, Hunts 
ville, Tenn; Ernest Jungermann, Sheffield, 
Ala. 

Cc. R. Huffin, Dayton, Tenn; W. J. Barr, 
Alex Cameron, Chattanooga, Tenn; Charle: 
K. Swan, Knoxville, Tenn; W. F. Morrow 
Quitman, Ga; John Weisendanger, Rome, Ga 

A. H, Vories, Miss Erhard, New Orleans 
George L. Clarke, Eastman, Ga; John Sey 
bold, Miami, Fla; W. E. Powell, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn; E. C. Faircloth, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Convention Notes 


S. Gumpert & Co., Brooklyn, had an 
attractive display of various pie fillings. 


The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, was represented by R. C. Sowden, 
its president. 

A. N. Apple, sales-manager, and C, G. 
Fallow represented the Eflorose Sugar 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Paul E. Franke attended in the inter- 
ests of the Union Wrapping Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill. 

The register showed about 310 were 
present; bakers, guests, associate mem- 
bers and ladies. 

W. G. Davisson and E. R. Reynolds 
attended in the interests of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. 

A. C. Falen, manager of the Linds- 
borg Milling & Elevator Co., and M. L. 
Hensley, were visitors. 

Lee J. Hirsch, of Hirsch Bros. Co., 
Chicago, came to meet his southern rep- 
resentative, Frank Alton. 

President J. A. Winkelman said that 
cost-accounting systems were as rare in 
some bakeries as free tickets into heaven. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
was much in evidence. T. E. King, of 
the accounting department, was with him. 

Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., remarked that instantaneous 
doughs were now in use on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Carl C. Johnson, sales-manager Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., attended, with his 
company’s southeastern representative, 
Charles L. Seehorn. 

Members of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
attending were J. I. Munoz, manager of 
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the New Orleans office, R. Le Fever, At- 
lanta, and O. W. Hainkel. 

B. R. MacElvain, sales-manager, and 
s, T, McDowell, J. D. Sewell, S. D. Ken- 
nedy, J. E. Brown, represented the Law- 
renceburg (ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

The Joe Lowe Co., New York, had a 
number of representatives present, in- 
cluding J. Lowe, Charles Bobst, general 
sales-manager, William Eich, and C. Cad- 
waleder. 

Ss. W. Tredway, of the Ward Baking 
Co. New York, a guest, was welcomed 
by many old friends, He planned to at- 


tend the Texas convention before return- 
ing east. 
The International Co., Baltimore, had 


several representatives present, including 
J. A. H. Andes, secretary, R. C. Simp- 
son, George Howell, John Mahool, and 


H, Otto. 

William E. Fay, of the Champion Ma- 
chinery Co. was a visitor. He recently 
purchased the interest of E. A. Clark in 
this company and has been elected its 
pre lent. 

Che Collis Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
gave out memorandum books as souve- 
nirs. H. O. Grimes, who represented the 
company, was attending his first bakers’ 
convention, 

Ww. A. Coffman has resigned as the 
local manager at St. Louis of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., to associate him- 

with the Dominoe Baking Co., 
Springfield, Mo, 

B. B. George was present in the inter- 
ests of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. J. A, Glasscock and M. C. Mor- 
rison, this company’s brokers at Chat- 
t iva who handle Selex, also attended. 

I'he parents of D. P. Chindblom, secre- 
tary of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary at Chicago on April 
18, 24 children and grandchildren being 
present. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., spent two days at the 
convention. Before leaving for New Or- 
, he stated that he had booked at 

t one order on track for 15,000 bbls 
ur, 

Hi. Chapman and J. J. Vogel, Pabst 
ving Co. malt extract department, 
samples of their “Fermentone” on 
d. F, H. Squier, sales-manager of 
company, was unable to visit the 
ention. 

lhe Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, gave away kitchen paring knives. 
It also distributed its house organ, the 
I-H Oracle. Representatives present 

re J. H. Ismert, J. H. Kirk and Wayne 
J. Mitchener, 

The Edward Katzinger Co., the well- 
known pan manufacturer of Chicago, 
is putting on the market a new style, 
“Everstay Strapping.” Arthur Kat- 
zinger and H. R. Butler looked after the 

ipany’s interests. 

O. C. Miessler, secretary of the Schulze 
Baking Co., was taking a few days’ vaca- 
tion, accompanied by his wife. They had 
been to Pittsburgh and Washington, and 
came down to Chattanooga to meet ‘some 
of their baker friends, 

Jack Faulds, of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., was accompanied by his wife. 
J. I. Marshall, president of this company, 
and an old-time visitor to these conven- 
tions, has been spending some time on his 
ranch near Orlando, Fla. 


Charles Dennery, New. Orleans, who 

always helped to make these conven- 

ns a success, was unable to be pres- 

(, owing to sickness. His company was 

represented by George Dennery, C. W. 
brown, Jr., and C, J. Herrman. 


W. S. Amidon, sales-manager Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, at- 
tended. He stated that his company has 
broken ground for its new factory at St. 
Louis, and expects to occupy same by 
Aug. 1. The plant will be 280x100. 

J. M. Quilty, sales-manager St. Paul 
Milling Co., came to meet the southeast- 
ern representative, F, B. Archer, of At- 
‘anta. After the convention, Mr. Quilt 
went to New Orleans to meet Lee M. 
oa of the Federal Grain Co., St. 

aul, 

Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president of the 
Hubbard Oyen Co., was a visitor. She 
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recently returned from a 10 weeks’ trip 
to Lakeland Highlands, in Florida. Ar- 
thur P. Dunne, southern ‘representative 
of this pecs ay 4 attended his first bak- 
ers’ convention in this territory. 

T. F. Conley, special. representative of 
the White Co., on all food products in- 
dustries, was present. He was accom- 
panied by W. D. Phipps, the Atlanta 
representative. They had an attractive 
display of enlarged photographs of White 
trucks, now in use by bakers. 


Representatives of trade journals pres- 
ent included H. S, Clissold, Bakers’ 
Helper; C. B. Thompson, C. B. Mc- 
Dowell, Bakers Review; A. Klopfer, 
Bakers Weekly; R. T. Beatty, A. S. Pur- 
ves, The Northwestern Miller; Walter W. 





which included A. Klopfer and wife; 
William Hand, F. A. Hardesty, Weeks- 
Hand Corporation; A. J. Zamperi, Zam- 
peri Baking Co., New York; A. J. Will, 
of August Maag Co; Joe Lowe, Joe Lowe 
Co. . N. Weinstein, of the Malt Dias- 
tase Co., was also present. 


The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, had a beautiful display of bakery 
advertising, including its well-known 
bread brands, Butter-Nut, Butter-Krust, 
Pan-Dandy and Luxury. A new feature 
was an inclosure consisting of 24 well- 
gotten-up bread advertisements, suitable 
for a month’s campaign. William Evans 
was in charge, accompanied by J. P. Mc- 
Nally and J. F, Freeman. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a very at- 


George E. Dean 


Elected president of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. Mr. 
Dean is also president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Brown, A. S. Rose, T. A. Ripley, New 
South Baker. 

Among the guests were Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director American Institute of 
Baking; Henry Stude, Houston, Texas; 
M. Lee Marshall and C, N. Power, the 
Campbell System, Kansas City; M. Jar- 
dine, president Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; J. C. Rodenburg, 
Springfield, Il. 

The interests of the American Diamalt 
Co. were looked after by Walter D. Phil- 
lips, C. H. Van Cleef, A. H. Friedel. 
Mr. Van Cleef was pleased when Gordon 
Smith’s idea of an allied trades organiza- 
tion became a reality and, although busy, 
was able to give considerable attention 
to putting this organization through. 

B. J. Pollman, a prominent baker of 
Meridian, Miss., stated that his business 
has largely increased during the past 
few months. His plant has a daily ca- 
pacity of 15,000 loaves. Mr. Pollman 
started this business about seven months 
ago, and was formerly connected with 
Gordon Smith’s bakery at Mobile, Ala. 

George W. Reuter, Malt Diastase Co., 
brought his usual party from the East, 


tractive display, in the lobby adjoining: 
the convention hall, of national bakers’ 
advertising on Eat More Bread. Rep- 
resentatives present were: Hugh Cahill, 
territorial supervisor; A. C. Boswell, 
Fred Clarke, Otto Cook, George Delau- 
ney, R. Witt, J. E. Wihlfahrt, T. S. 
Mountain and D. P. Woolley, advertising 
manager from the New York office. 


Robert Garrison & Co., Memphis, han- 
dlers of bakery equipment, were repre- 
sented by Robert Garrison and W. H. 
Williams. This concern was established 
in July, 1919, and their business is in- 
creasing rapidly. They handle several 
well-known lines of machinery, such as 
Katzinger pans, Thomson molders, New 
Era mixers, Duhrkop ovens, Dutchess 
dividers, and Hayssen bread-wrapping 
machines. 


The Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association has lately appointed Bruce 
M. Warner its paid secretary. He was 
at one time associated with the Union 
Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich., 
and is well known to several members of 
the trade. G, E. Dean, president of the 
association, wishes it known that any 
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concern having a product of any kind to 
sell to bakers is invited to take space at 
the national bakery equipment and sup- 
ply men’s exhibit, which is to be held at 
Atlantic City in September. The loca- 
tion of the secretary’s office wiil be de- 
termined within a few days. 


Additional representatives of manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
were: J. E. Horn, Liberty Yeast Cor- 
poration; H. A. Lockwood, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co; George A. Daut, National Oven 
Co; George E. Dean, Carl Kishman, 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; P. Essel- 
born, P. H. King, Century Machine Co; 
G. A. Welzenbach, Petersen Oven Co; L. 
M. Dawson, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; J. S. 
Holahan, Jaburg Bros; F. R. Lueders, 
Waterproof Paper & Board Co; F. S. 
Harrison, F. B. Ford Co; J. W. Carence, 
Bruce Dodson, Jr., Reciprocal Exchange; 
E. J. Cox, Hobart Mfg. Co; Burton 
Smith, Ivan B. Nordhem Co; F. W. Keys, 
W. K. Fairbanks Co; H. C. Dawson, 
Merrell-Soule Co; S. E. McLoughlin, 
Philadelphia Malt Extract Co; W. Van 
Dusen, P. Ballantine & Sons; W. A. 
Hoffman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; L. W. Artley, Wilson & Co; Charles 
Grupe, Heissler & Junge Co. 


Well-known flour mill representatives 
and brokers registered included: J. E. 
Whitehurst, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; J. 
W. Anderson, B. W. Waring, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co; John K. Landes, 
Enid Milling Co; J. E. Wright, Chicka- 
sha Milling Co; C. E. Barbour, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co; J. C. McCracken, Moses 
Bros. Mills; J. W. Burns, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; F. H. Gilkey, El Reno Mill 
& Elevator Co; H. A. McNary, Byron 
Bowman, Lee Bowman, Scott County 
Milling Co; J. J. Wilkes, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; E. C. Beedee, H. F. 
Marsh, O. L. Steele, New Prague Flour- 
ing Mill Co; W. C. Barber, W. B. Bacot, 
Century Milling Co; B. F. Parker, Com- 
mander Mill Co. and Wichita Flour Mills 
Co; W. W. Bewley, Bay State Milling 
Co; John Ramey, Wellington Milling & 
Elevator Co; H. K, Schafer, Maney Mill- 
ing Co; H. N. Ogden, Marshall Milling 
Co; John L. Hyatt, flour distributor, W. 
J. Steakley, W. E. Steakley & Co., flour 
brokers, Atlanta. 

A. S. Purves. 





SUPPLY MEN ORGANIZE 


George E, Dean Elected President—Working 
for 1,000 Members Before Annual 
Meeting at Atlantic City 


The supply men and associate mem- 
bers who attended the annual convention 
of the Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry, at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
last week, formally organized a national 
association of their own, to be known as 
- Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 

ry. 

The object of the association, as out- 
lined in its by-laws, is as follows: To 
use the combined strength of its mem- 
bership, both as individuals and collec- 
tively, to boost the baking industry in 
general; to co-operate with that industry 
by assisting in bringing each and every 
worthy baker in the entire country into 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry; to foster and encourage good - 
will between bakers; to familiarize them- 
selves with the wishes, aims and hopes 
of the officers in charge of the parent or- 
ganization so that they may get those 
ideas across in a way that may not be 
misunderstood, and at the same time be 
effective; by using a code of ethics well 
known to most all the allied tradesmen, 
to assist bakers in getting all the help 
and inspiration possible at any meeting 
of members or prospective members of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry. It shall be the aim and duty, 
as well as the privilege, of each and 
every member to labor to benefit the 
baking industry of America. 

Any firm or individual selling goods to 
bakers of the United States and Canada 
is eligible to membership. The dues 
shall be $10 per annum, per member. 
Any eligible firm can take out as many 
memberships as it desires. 

Officers elected were: George E. Dean, 
Albion, Mich. president; Robert T. 
Beatty, Minneapolis, vice-president; 
Walter W. Brown, Atlanta, Ga., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors: Charles H. 








Van Cleef, Cincinnati, B. B. a 
Cincinnati, Robert Garrison, Memp 
William Evans, Paul Franke, 
Joliet, Ill., George P. Reuter, New York, 
John W. Burns, Louisville, and Charles 
A. Bobst, New York. Gordon Smith, 
of Mobile, and H. S. Clissold, of Chica- 
go, were elected honorary members. 
Much enthusiasm was evinced in the 
organization, and it started off with a 
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paid-up membership of about 100 charter 
members. A boosters’ committee was ap- 
pointed, with C. H. Van Cleef as chair- 
man, the object of which, as George E. 
Dean expressed it, was to have 1,000 sup- 
ply men and 10,000 bakers at the annual 
convention next September at Atlantic 
City. <A distinctive badge will be pro- 
vided for the members to wear at the 
convention. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 





Bread Ordinances in California Cities—Washington Association Opens Per- 
manent Office in Seattle—Increases in Capacity and New Shops 
Indicate Big Demand for Commercially Baked Goods 


Seatriz, Wasu., April 24.—Bakers 
throughout the northwestern coast states 
are suffering a greatly diminished busi- 
ness owing to the inclement weather early 
this month and the unsettled condition of 
labor. Few bakers are reporting even 
normal outputs. In the southern coast 
states business for the month has been 
normal, with some localities doing excep- 
tionally well. 

Prices are being maintained, with a de- 
cided upward tendency. Very little 
price-cutting is being indulged in, ex- 
cept in the larger centers of California, 
where smaller bakers, to hold their busi- 
ness on poorer qualities of bread, are 
resorting to price reductions. Hearth 
bread is bringing high prices, and rolls 
are selling at 20@40c per dozen. 

Prices on sweet goods continue to 
mount, with many bakers closing out this 
department. Most bakers of this line of 
bakery goods are resorting to substitute 
sugars as much as possible, but the great- 
er drain on these commodities has set 
prices soaring, and many of the best 
substitutes are impossible to obtain at 
any price. 

The sugar situation continues acute, and 
bakers are forced to cut their formulas 
down to the minimum. Few shops are 
carrying more than a few days’ supply 
on hand, and supply houses are allowing 
them to draw only sufficient to meet their 
pressing needs. Prices ranging $16@18 
are being paid per 100 lbs, and an ad- 
vance is promised before May 1. The 
shortage of sugar is causing bread bak- 
ers to return to larger quantities of milk 
and malts to get color. 

The labor unions are forcing the issue 
along the entire coast country and bakers 
hope to get new contracts signed before 
May 1 and avoid strikes. Bakers are 
hesitating to meet all the demands made, 
but are as. anxious as the men to avoid 
extreme measures. There is a tendency 
to meet the demands for higher wages 
and better working conditions, but bak- 
ers are refusing the all-day work and 
7,-hour clauses in the new contract. In 
many localities there is much talk of de- 
claring “open shop” and refusing to sign 
the union contract. This is true largely 
in the north, where labor’s demands are 
more unreasonable. In the outlying dis- 
tricts little trouble is looked for, but in 
the larger cities strikes will occur unless 
both sides recede materially from their 
present position. New wage scales de- 
manded are $40@42 per week for bench 
men and $43@45 for oven men. In most 
districts time set for work in shops is 
from 7 a.m. until 8 p.m., one man being 
allowed to mix dough as early as 4 a.m. 
Six days of eight hours each constitute a 
week’s work, with half an hour out of the 
eight allowed for lunch. 

Already large flour stocks being car- 
ried by bakers have been added to con- 
siderably this month, many smaller bak- 
ers loading up to the limit of their ware- 
house capacity. Larger bakers are car- 
rying stocks to last well into the harvest, 
and are buying for present needs. Bet- 
ter grades of flour are finding ready mar- 
ket in this territory as a consequence of 
an ever-increasing effort to improve the 
quality of the output. 

Strikes of railway men caused Iittle 
worry among bakers, owing to previous 
heavy stocking of necessities. In terri- 
tories where coal or coke are being used 
for oven fuel some bakers were uneasy, 
and stored away all fuel possible. Many 


bakers prepared to care for shipping 
business with auto-trucks, 

The Washington Association of the 
Baking Industry has opened offices at 
331 Globe Building, Seattle. A clubroom 
is being equipped for the members, 
which, it is hoped, will advance social 
intercourse among them. Secretary E. 
Thornhill is busy these days in a cam- 
paign for increased membership. A 
series of letters is being mailed all bak- 
ers in the state, calling attention to the 
work being done by the association and 
the efforts of the local organizations to 
advance the consumption of bread, The 
Seattle advertising campaign which has 
been carried on for some months is being 
enlarged, and is bringing about most ex- 
cellent results. ; . 


BRITISH COLUMBIA IMPROVEMENTS 


Shelly Brothers, Ltd., of Vancouver, 
B. C., have ordered additional equipment 
for all five plants owned and operated 
by that concern. The plant at New 
Westminster is being entirely overhauled, 
and a complete unit of make-up machin- 
ery put in.. The plant at Nanaimo, on 
Vancouver Island, will be remodeled in 
the near future, and complete automatic 
equipment will be installed there. Addi- 
tions are planned to the bakery at Vic- 
toria, B. C,, making it a thoroughly mod- 
ern, automatic shop.. Both the Vancou- 
ver plants are to have additional equip- 
ment, making double units throughout, 
Machinery in all the plants will be stand- 
ardized, and repair parts carried in stock 
to guard against accidents. W. C. Shelly, 
the general manager, reports business 
good and that he looks forward to the 
best year the company has ever had. 


NOTES 
The Heusner Baking Co., successor to 


‘the Royal Baking Co., Vancouver, Wash. 


has increased the capacity of its bakery 
to take care of increasing _ business. 
When these additions are made, the plant 
will have a capacity of about 20,000 
loaves per day. It has also contracted 
for a high-speed, automatic wrapping 
machine. 

The Porter Baking Co., Seattle, . has 
ordered two automatic bread-wrapping 
machines. 

The Royal bakery and confectionery, 
Portland, has remodeled its Third and 
Morrison Street retail store, putting a 
doughnut outfit in the show window for 
advertising purposes. The retail coun- 
ters have been moved back to accom- 
modate this outfit, and the rear of the 
store turned into a light lunch depart- 
ment. 

The city council of Sacramento, Cal., 
passed an ordinance recently, requiring 
loaves of bread to weigh 16 and 24 oz 
six hours after baking. A variation of 
two ounces is permissible in the loaves. 
This ends a hard-fought battle among 
bakers in Sacramento, who for months 
have been trying to get a standard bread 
ordinance passed, 

Riverside, Cal., bakers have succeeded 
in having an ordinance passed establish- 
ing the weight of loaves of bread at 16 
and 24 oz. 

The Chauncy Wright bakery and res- 
taurant concern, which has 10 bakery- 
restaurants in Seattle, has leased a site 
on O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, which 
is to become the mother bakery and sup- 
ply depot for a similar number of retail 
stores to be established in the Golden 
Gate city. Hazen J. Titus, general man- 


of this concern, has been spending 
eualdetable time in San Francisco look- 
ing up desirable locations for these stores. 

G. E. Rasmussen, president of the 
Seattle Baking Co., has been seriously ill 
for several weeks with inflammatory 
rheumatism. His condition is not dan- 
gerous, but is keeping him bedfast. 

The People’s Baking Co., Seattle, is 
installing Tourtendiion equipment. 

Lipman, Wolfe & Co.’s department 
store bakery in Portland is being en- 
larged. About a fourth of the ninth 
floor is being partitioned off, and new 
ovens and equipment added. This de- 
partment, less than two years old, has 
developed into one of the best in the 
store. A counter lunch is operated in 
connection with the bakery. 

A new oven is being installed in the 
Kennewick (Wash.) Bakery, by the Fries 
Oven Co., of Seattle. Charles Haas is 
proprietor. ° 

The capacity of the Yamhill bakery, 
Portland, is to be increased. 

Charles Goeliner is moving his bakery 
from Fifteenth and Pacific Avenue, Ta- 
coma, Wash., to Eleventh and Market. 

The capital stock of the Imperial Val- 
ley Baking Co., Imperial, Cal., has been 
increased to $100,000. 

Irvin Lenz, of Burbank, Cal., is on an 
eastern vacation trip. 

H. A..Griner, of the Home bakery, 
Downey, Cal, who has had a long siege 
of pneumonia, is now convalescing. 

An oven is at ee in the plant 
of the National Baking Co., National 
City, Cal. T.-C. Perkins is proprietor. 

A. C. Lang has succeed H. E. 
Rucklos as: er of the New home 
bakery, “S15- Pine Avenue, Long Beach, 
Cal. Mr., Lang was-formerly located in 
Idaho. 

M. Boldstein has sold his bakery, 809 
West Third Street, Los Angeles, to A. 
Gross, formerly of Yuma, Ariz. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
Crombie & Co., 801 East First Street, 
Los Angeles. 

A bakery has been opened in Los An- 

les, at 1651 Temple Street, by J. A. 

ayo. 

J, A. Meiling has opened a bakery at 
$14 West Fourth Street, Los Angeles. 

F. G. Duffy has started a bakery in 
Los Angeles, at 3305 Central Avenue. 

R, Punell is manager of a_ bakery 
sap at 977 East Twelfth Street, Los 

ngeles. 

. A. Jowett, Pacific Coast manager 
of the International Co., announces that 
a school of baking technic will soon be 
ready for service to bakers. The western 
plant of the International Co., at 132 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, is in 
operation. 

Julius. Philipp, of the Home bakery, 


‘Calistoga, Cal., is installing a new oven. 


Jacob Gatzert, manager of the Lodi 
(Cal.): Home Bakery, has recently in- 
stalled a flour-sifting outfit and two new 
ovens. 

Building operations have been started 
at Eddy and. Buchanan streets, San 
Francisco, by E. B. Golia, who will erect 
a $40,000 bakery for the Italian-American 
Baking Co., now located in the North 
Beach district. 

Jack Dowds has purchased the bakery 
of J. L. Nielsen, at Fillmore and Bush 
streets, San Francisco. Mr. Nielsen, with 
his family, is now in the North. 

Walter, small son of Oswald Schubert, 
proprietor of the Golden West bakery, 
1014 Fillmore Street, San Francisco, is 
recovering from pneumonia. 

A bakery has been opened at 6598 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, by C. O. 
Boggs, formerly of San Jose. 

The city council of Ontario, Cal., has 
been asked by local bakers to pass an 
ordinance requiring out-of-town bakers 
who sell goods to local merchants to take 
out a license. 

Another story is being added to the 
building of the Twin bakery, North 
Yakima, Wash. The business is rapidly 
increasing. 

L. H. Rogers, southern representative 
of the American Diamalt Co., has sev- 
ered his connection with that concern to 
accept a position with the Home Baking 
Co., Butte, Mont. Mr. ts has been 
with the American Diamalt Co. for a 
number of years, and is well and favor- 
= known ag me the coast country. 

tnest W. Mueller, of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, recently died with pneumonia. 
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He had been in the bakery business jp 
Alaska for six years. 

Archie T. Hogan has a ay the Con- 
fection Den bakery from W. S. Borum, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

C. Piehl will operate the Royal bakery, 
Tucson, Ariz., formerly owned by Harold 
Brooks. Mr. Piehl is an expert pastry 
baker, formerly with Wheeler & Perry 
and the Chocolate Shop. 

O. H. Weaver, of Nogales, Ariz., plans 
enlarging his Home bakery. Moverp 
machinery also will be installed. 

The Esparto (Cal.) Bakery has })een 
opened, under the management of R. F. 
Rickard. 

E. S. Berdine has opened up his nine- 
teenth California bakery at Hanford, in 
the Old Bank Building. Mrs. Mary |, 
Crowder is in charge. 

W. J. Pease, formerly a lieutenan| in 
the A. E. F., is now with Rose’s bakery, 
1706 Highland Avenue, Hollywood, Cal, 
J. G. Rose is owner of the bakery. 

G. H. Kaufman, 536 East First Street, 
Long Beach, Cal., has sold out to M. Jor- 
gensen. 

J. Wells has opened a bakery in Long 
Beach, Cal., at 541 West Broadway. 

I. J. Wagner is manager of the Hi- 
Gene bakery recently opened in Mar- 
tinez, Cal., at 614 Ferry Street. 

E. A. Williams has opened a fiully 
equipped bakery in the Community Mar- 
ket, Modesto, Cal. 

G. L. Hudson has bought the bakery 
of Swain Bros., Ontario, Cal. 

L. Mesa has bought the Parisian | ak- 
ery, Petaluma, Cal., from Honore \ al- 
lette. Mr. Vallette is considering locat- 
ing at Paso Robles. 

Louis Carua has opened up the old 
we of C. Aneline, 1194 Main Street, 
Redwood City, Cal. 

A. Spulhler recently bought the Enter- 
prise bakery, on Broadway, Redwood 
City, Cal. from Chris Walter. Mr. 
Spulhler comes from Auburn, Mr. Wal- 
ter will engage in the bakery business in 
northern California. 

The American cash store, Eighth and 
K streets, Sacramento, has added a bak- 


_ ery department. 


. W. Garel is manager ‘of a bakery 
opened at 1948 Front Street, San Diczo, 
Cal. 

F, X. Winter has purchased F. E. 
Farrell’s bakery, 4079 University v- 
enue, San Diego, Cal. 

C. M. Luck is proprietor of the new 
San Juan (Cal.) Bakery. 

J. S. Anderson has opened the Day- 
Lite bakery, 111 East Main Street, Santa 
Maria, Cal. Edwin McGinty, formerly 
with Christopher’s bakery, Los Angeles, 
is in charge of the baking. 

A bakery has been opened at Santa 
Monica, Cal., at 1614 Ocean Front. H. 
B. Webster is proprietor. 

Joseph Etcheto, of Turlock, Cal., re- 
cently installed some machinery in_ his 
bakery. 

John Yohn has bought the shop of L. 
Z. Burkholder, 22 Windward Avenue, 
Venice, Cal. 

A bakery department has been in- 
stalled in Smith’s cash store, 29 East 
Third Street, Watsonville, Cal. 

Cal Willis, proprietor of Barker’s bak- 
ery, Willows, Cal., plans moving his shop 
and installing an electric oven. 

The bakery of the Yosemite National 
Park Co., Yosemite Valley, Cal., is re- 
modeling its bakery, getting ready for the 
rush tourist season this summer. New 
machinery will be installed. 

A large mixer has been installed in the 
City bakery, Browning, Mont. Jones & 
McDougal, proprietors, say this will pcr- 
mit them to about triple their output. 
They plan shipping bread to neighboring 
towns. 

Burglars entered the bakery operated 
by Mrs. M. L. Struen, 181 West Broad- 
way, Butte, Mont., and secured about 
$3,000 in War Saving Stamps, Liberty 
Bonds, notes, etc., and $53 in cash. 

G. C. Grimes will open an up-to-date 
bakery in Eureka, Mont. 

Money and a quantity of food w«re 
taken by burglars who broke into the 
Lithia bakery, Ashland, Oregon. 

E. W. boring president _of tiie 
Downing bakeries, announces two new 
Bake-Rite bakeries will be opened in As- 
toria, Oregon, in a short time. 

About May 1, Baker’s bakery, Baker, 
Ore will move into the building for- 
merly occupied by the Banner Print Shop 
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and the American Restaurant, which will 
give them more quarters. A 
large oven will be installed. 

Gustave Linquist, proprietor of the 
Palace bakery, Auburn, Wash., has closed 
a deal for the C. H. Emerson estate 
property at 402 South Main Street. 

An up-to-date bakery has been opened 
by Lyons Bros. in Clarkston, Wash. 

"John G. Bruyn, recently of Seattle, has 
opened the North End bakery, 606 Mon- 
roe Street, Hoquiam, Wash. 

A new oven is being installed in 
Charles Haas’s bakery on Yakima Street, 
Kennewick, Wash. Mr, Haas has remod- 
eled and repaired his bakery to the ex- 
tent of $3,000. 

The Danielson Bros. have sold their 
interest in the Paulsbo (Wash.) Bakery 
to A. Hanson, 

fhe Prosser (Wash.) Bakery is install- 
ing a new oven. 

Miss Maude Pemberton is remodeling 
er bakery at 4450 Fremont Avenue, 
Seattle. 

arl Brandenburg, of Lovell, Wyo., 
whose bakery burned recently, is rebuild- 
ir New machinery includes the largest 
ized Hubbard oven, Peerless mixer, 

der, and Champion cake mixer. 

‘he Oil Center bakery, Casper, Wyo., 

| install a complete automatic outfit. 

An Italian bakery is to be opened 

rtly at Green River, Wyo. 

‘he Smith Baking Co., Blackfoot, 
jicho, is installing new machinery, in- 

ding a proofer, rounder, mixer, etc. 

(he Superior bakery, Pocatello, Idaho, 

putting in a line of machinery, in- 
ding an overhead proofer. 

fhe City bakery, Dillon, Mont., has 

chased a Champion divider and mold- 

-- and a Triumph cake mixer. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, Cat., April 22.—Bak- 
proprietors are chiefly interested, at 
esent, in the demands made by the 
kers’ union previous to the renewal of 
contract with the master bakers, which 
spires May 1. Briefly, the union has 
ked a half-hour shorter day, shorten- 

s of the working time by two hours, 

uble pay for all holidays, $1 a day in- 

ease for jobbers, recognition of the 
ilesgirls as members of the union. 

At the monthly meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association, March 17, there was 
1 discussion of the situation, and the 
matter was referred to the following com- 
iittee: William Haag, F. Briscoe, J. 
Gietzen, A. Schubert and O. E. Schubert. 
President Charles Buchan will also serve 
vith the committee. 

The question of the salesgirls’ affilia- 
tion with the union means principally an 

|justment of wages and holiday sched- 
ules. The girls are now being paid $17 

121 a week, the average pay being $18; 
they are asking $19.50, and demand all 
nion privileges. 

The proposed union contract stipulates 
that the opening hours for bakeries, in- 
tead of 5 a.m. for small shops and 6 
for the large, shall be 6 and 7; that the 
losing hour, instead of being 10 p.m., 
hall be 9 for all shops; and that the 
orking day shall be eight hours in the 
nall shops and 71% in the factories. Job 
workers are now paid $6.50@7; the union 
proposes $7.50@8. Just what sort of 
‘ttlement will be made it is impossible 
to prophesy. 

A wage increase of $5 a week was 
ranted in Oakland a few weeks ago to 
all classes of bakery help, thereby rais- 
ng the scale $1 higher than is in effect 
in San Francisco, 


NOTES 


J. J, Nielsen, who last month sold his 
bakery on Fillmore and Bush streets to 
Jack Dowed, formerly employed at the 
Bake-Rite bakery on Fillmore Street, has 
moved north with his family. 

The New England bakery, 1048 McAl- 
lister Street, of which W. Waggenman 
was the proprietor, has discontinued. 

C. O. Boggs, formerly of San Jose, has 
opened a bakery at 6598 Mission Street, 
and will handle both bread and pastry. 

A flour-handling outfit has been in- 
stalled by the Cherry Blossom bakery 
and confectionery, 1573 Haight Street. 

Prominent visitors to San Francisco in 
March were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kull- 
man, of Milwaukee. Mr. Kullman has 
been treasurer for eight years of the 
Master Bakers’ Association of Wisconsin, 
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and has had an important part in the 
baking affairs of his state. He recently 
disposed of his business, and the visit to 
San Francisco was part of a long vaca- 
tion which followed his release from ac- 
tive duties. 

A chain of Chauncey Wright bakeries 
and restaurants, such as have met with 
success in Seattle, will be opened here. 
Hazen J. Titus, president of the com- 
pany, has been here for the purpose of 
completing arrangements toward this 
end. He acquired a five-year lease on 
the oe, next to the Orpheum Thea- 
tre on O’Farrell Street, and it is report- 
ed will spend $50,000 in remodeling it 
for the first of the 10 proposed establish- 
ments. 

There is to be a large bakery building, 
to cost $40,000, erected by E. B. Golia, 
on the corner of Buchanan and Eddy 
streets, for the Italian-American Baking 
Co., now located in the North Beach dis- 
trict. 

Since W. T. Bender disposed of his 
interest in the bakery in the Pershing 
Market, he has been giving more of his 
personal attention to his shop at 1504 
Polk Street. The store is electrically 
equipped and is doing a good business. 

The Monte Santa bakery is fitting up 
a modern plant at 915 Washington Street, 
Oakland, occupying the room - formerly 
known as the Monte Santa Winery. The 
plant will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. The store will be in charge of 
R. J. Rosenthal, the resident partner. 

Inspectors under the direction of A. 
J. Gallagher, sealer of weights and meas- 
ures, recently began an investigation of 
city bakeries to find out if the ordinance 
requiring a standard weight for bread 
loaves was being upheld. Any offenders 
would be warned of their violation but 
would be given an opportunity to change 
their methods before an arrest was made. 
“TI have investigated conditions sufficient- 
ly to be positive that very few bakers 
are selling loaves below the 16-oz weight,” 
Mr. Gallagher said. “I have had reports 
of some who are selling small loaves, 
and they will be approached at once, but 
the majority are ready to co-operate. 
The law will be strictly enforced, prose- 
cutions being made wherever necessary.” 

To acquire more space for his grow- 
ing business, O. J. Endres has moved 
from 528 Laguna Street to a much larger 
building at 324 Fell Street. Mr. Endres 
sells nothing but cakes and sweet stuffs, 
wholesale. He has three delivery auto- 
mobiles, and will soon add another. 

The Olympic Baking Co.’s new home 
at Eighteenth and Mission streets will 
soon be ready. Two ovens are being in- 
Stalled. 

The Chatterton bakery, 2776 Mission 
Street, has been sold by J. G. Anderson 
to Joseph Buesmann, of Napa. At pres- 
ent Mr. Buesmann is baking only bread, 
pending installation of a cake oven and 
mixer. 

Fisher’s Home bakery, 838 Irving 
Street, J. R. Fisher proprietor, has in- 
stalled a new cake mixer and added an 
expert cake baker. Mr. Fisher has been 
in business here since July, having come 
from Redwood. He plans to make a 
specialty of Scotch breads. 

G. N. Pappas, proprietor Mionia, Beck 
& Co.’s bakery and restaurant, 207 
Fourth Street, has taken over the Bear 
bakery, 3138 Fillmore Street, and here- 
after will do all the baking for his down- 
town restaurant and for wholesale trade 
at this place. There will be a retail 
salesroom, and a small amount of bread 
will be baked for customers, but for the 
most part the new bakery (which will 
bear the name of Mionia) will handle 
only pies and sweet stuffs. 

DeHay Bros., grocers, Sixteenth and 
Guerrero streets, have added a baking 
department to their store. 

J. J. Jenkins, supervisor with the 
Fleischmann Co., suffered from an at- 
tack of pneumonia last month. 

An attractive bakery has been opened 
at 3005 Steiner Street by Eugene Con- 
nolly and Frank Kelly, both well known 
in the bakery trade. 

The Globe bakery, 2047 Fillmore 
Street, A. L. Cloke proprietor, is being 
overhauled. 

H. Huff has bought the Snap _bak- 
ery, 1054 Hyde Street, from Wheeler & 
Fredericks. 

The old New Mission bakery, 3381 
Mission Street, after having been closed 


for about three years, will be reopened 

oe Kiluspa, F. Lillif and T. Tammay. 
y will specialize on rye bread and 

pumpernickel for the wholesale trade. 

No man in San Francisco is better 
known to the bakers than H. L. Dalton, 
salesman for the Sperry Flour Co., who 
has been connected with the baking trade 
for more than 20 years, Mr. Dalton has 
made many staunch friends by his readi- 
ness to accommodate his customers in 
any detail, whether or not connected with 
business. 

A new bakery has been opened at 1107 
Ocean Avenue by David Schott, former- 
ly with Hellwig, on Stockton Street. 

W. A. Lempke, 524 Castro Street, has 
sold his bakery to Joseph Kraus, who 
recently came from Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he was in the bakery business 
with his father and brother. 

Having sold his bakery in Ferndale, 
Charley Thiele has been in San Francisco 
looking for a new location. 

Knight’s home bakery, 447 O’Farrell 
Street, owned by P. J. Knight, has been 
sold to Mr. Olson, who was formerly a 
baker in the navy. 

H. Lederer has opened a bakery at 
Twenty-fifth and Clement streets. Mr. 
Lederer recently came here from the 
East. 

The Washington Street bakery, 726 
Washington Street, Oakland, has been 
sold by J. Blumgren to Apple, Hoffman 
& Silver. 

Kreeder & Hogarty, 1447 Broadway, 
Oakland, have sold out to J. E. Seibold. 

S. B. Vujovich, 2209 Broadway, has 
discontinued baking. 

R. C. Mason. 





MACHINERY MEN MEET 


Discuss Trade Terms and Proposed Equip- 
ment Exposition at Semiannual Meeting 
—Association Doing Good Work 


The second semiannual meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, March 29-30. This associa- 
tion comprises about 35 of the leading 
manufacturers of bakery equipment in 
the country. The attendance was up to 





expectations, and great interest was dis-* 


played in the admirable programme pre- 
sented. 

President George E. Dean, Albion, 
Mich., called the meeting to order, and 
then read his address, which in part fol- 
lows: 


PRESIDENT G. E. DEAN’S ADDRESS 


“We are living in a great age, and 
under most unusual conditions. This 
great country of ours is enjoying pros- 
perity such as was never experienced 
by any country or people, and yet nev- 
er, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
was there so much unrest and dissatis- 
faction as manufacturers are now fac- 
ing. 

“There never was a time when maxi- 
mum production was more needed than 
right now, and yet we find that the per 
capita production was probably never 
less. In many industries, 50 to 75 per 
cent is about what this production 
amounts to. With this condition con- 
fronting us, prices of all commodities 
must go higher, and conditions will be- 
come more critical, unless something is 
done to increase production. 

“The high cost of living will never be 
reduced until the maximum per capita 
production is again assumed. High 
wages, short hours, and low production 
go hand in hand and spell disaster in 
the end, while maximum production, fair 
wages, and an honest profit will aid pros- 
perity. 

“Our books are filled with orders, and 
our customers are prosperous. The bak- 
ing industry has never known such pros- 
perity as has come to it during the last 
three years. The result is that old plants 
are being made over, new equipment is 
being installed, and new plants, with 
modern, up-to-date machinery, are be- 
ing erected all over the United States. 

“This increase in the demand for ma- 
chinery and equipment is not entirely 
due to ee, of the country. 
There is a r influence that has caused 
the baker to change his methods, and 
bring his equipment more st to date, and 
that is public opinion. e public de- 
mands ter goods than ever before. 
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The old loaf of bread made years in 
the cellar basement is not accep nae 4 
the buying public. Today we have - 
ern plants, modern equipment, with the 
baker inviting the public to examine his 
product in its manufacture, from the 
start to the finish. 

“The daylight bakery has come to stay, 
and with it has come this new and in- 
creased demand from all bakers for new 
machinery and equipment, to make their 
plants up to date, clean, and sanitary, so 
that the public can approve of their 
methods of handling and marketing. 
There is another reason for the demand 
for modern machinery and equipment, 
and it is by no means a small item; this 
is the labor situation, which affects bak- 
ers as much as any one. Shortage of 
labor has always stimulated the purchase 
of labor-saving machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“This wave of prosperity, with large 
profits, has enabled the baker to pay 
cash for his machinery. In years gone 
by, many of you have financed the Bak. 
er, and long-time contracts were the rule. 
Today I believe these methods are ab- 
solutely unnecessary. It is my belief 
that bakery equipment manufacturers 
should not encourage long-time contracts, 
but should, on the other Sema, encourage 
the baker to buy only what he can pay 
for, and take his discounts. When the 
baker understands that he has to pay 
cash for machinery and equipment, he 
will count the cost, figure his resources, 
and plan on the payment at time speci- 
fied, with a better idea of exactly what he 
can do; while on a long-term contract 
he often takes a gamble. 

“This association has eliminated, to a 
great extent, unfair competition. The 
unscrupulous salesman is fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past, and manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that it is 
their business to sell their product, and 
not to knock the product made by com- 
petitors. 

“In the last few years, great banking 
institutions have developed throughout 
the nation, whose business is to finance 
the people in their immediate communi- 
ties. Therefore, why should we finance 
a man or a corporation 3,000 miles away, 
if the banker is not willing to extend 
credit? I am also informed by jobbers 
of bakery equipment that they stand 
ready to sell to the baker on the same 
terms that the manufacturer is willing 
to make, and they have assured me of 
their co-operation along this line. 

“With uniform sales terms, every 
manufacturer knows exactly what he can 
depend upon, while with none in force 
the customer invariably works one con- 
cern against the other, to obtain the 
longest terms, and generally gives the 
contract to the concern which will make 
same. This is certainly unfair competi- 
tion, from the fact that it is absolutely 
unnecessary, and you are selling, not 
your product, but terms. In many in- 
stances you may be gambling on the 
credit of this customer.” 

Secretary Arthur W. Fosdyke followed 
with his report, and read minutes of the 
last meeting held at Chicago, also giving 
a synopsis of the activities of his office 
during the past few months. 

A lengthy discussion took place as to 
revising the terms of eligibility for mem- 
bership in the association, and a com- 
mittee was appointed by the president 
to frame a resolution and to report at 
the afternoon session. 

Joseph C. Emley, New York, the treas- 
urer, read his statement, which showed a 
substantial cash balance on hand. He 
reported. that there were 33 active mem- 
bers in the association. 


- PROPOSED EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION 


Mr. Emley, as chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee, outlined plans for the 
national bakery equipment and supply 
exhibition, which is to be held at Atlantic 
City, Sept. 20-25, in connection with the 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. He 
pointed out that Atlantic City was an 
ideal place for a convention and exhibi- 
tion, as it is a city of hotels. 

He stated that arrangements had been 
made to hold both the convention and 
exhibition on the million dollar pier, and 
that 95,000 square feet of exhibition 
space would be available. _That the 
members would be allowed a full week, 








there would be no subletting of space by 
exhibitors. Also that steps were being 
taken to appoint a suitable manager to 
take charge of the full details of the ex- 
hibition. The drawing of lots by mem- 
bers of the = for = 
Space, mo to spent in pu ty, 
farsishings for exhibition booths, etc., 
were also discussed. 

At the commencement of the after- 
noon session, Secretary Fosdyke read the 
minutes of the executive meeting held at 
Pittsburgh last January. 

A resolution was adopted as an amend- 
ment to article 3 of the by-laws on eligi- 
pat, Got membership, to the effect that 

pplicants must not be manufacturers 
of food products. Furthermore, that 75 
per cent of their business must be manu- 
facturing, and 25 per cent of such prod- 
ucts bakery equipment. 

The application of the American Clay 
Machinery Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, for mem- 
bership, was voted on and approved. 

F. é Everett, of New York, followed 
with a paper on “Industrial Engineering 
and Factory Systems.” He opened by 
8 Hd that industrial engineering as a 
subject is exceedingly broad, and the 
_vital point of all its channels was pro- 
duction; that efficiency systems, grouped 
into a few words, might be termed one 
of plain common-sense. He discussed at 
length capital and labor as related to 
production, manufacturing for service, 
analyzing of factory orders and the car- 
rying out of same. 

Mr. Everett demonstrated, also, that 
the prices paid for quality articles were 
cheaper in the long run than those paid 
for mediocre goods, and said the extra 
expenditure should not be taken into 
consideration, as it meant a great sav- 
ing on labor and equipment. He con- 
cluded his address by discussing the 
question of the personal relations be- 
tween employers and employees, and 
factory conditions such as light, equip- 
ment and general accommodation. 

T. Leroy North, advertising director 
of the Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
gave an address on “Executive Man 
Power and Its Relation to Business Suc- 
cess,” accompanied by an_ illustrated 
chart pertaining to men interested in 
selling. This dealt largely with those 
elements which constitute success and 
failure. 

F. M. Elkington, Chicago, talked on 
general freight traffic, claiming that 
proper organization in business is the 
solution of freight transportation. He 
stated that he considered shippers in the 
past have been more to blame than rail- 
road companies, through lack of knowl- 
edge on transportation. 

E. T. Parsons, president the Thomp- 
son Machinery Co., Belleville, N. J., read 
a paper on the benefits of an association 
purchasing department. He advocated 
that the association establish a depart- 
ment of that nature, and stated that 
some of the members were badly in need 
of suitable material for manufacturing 


purposes at present. 
H. A. Lockwood, of the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the members 
present as to whether they were in favor 
of the proposed government tax of 1 per 
cent on all sales, in lieu of the present 
excess profit tax. The meeting voted as 
favoring the former. 
Mr. Lockwood also talked on the bene- 
fits of an association reporting agency, 
and brought up the question of the as- 
sociation having a paid secretary, claim- 
ing that money would be saved by serv- 
ice to members, as this office would take 
care of the buying of materials, and 
other features. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 30 

J. M. Bell, of the Reciprocal ose 
Kansas City, read a paper prepared by 
John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, ad- 
that the association give con- 
to the matter of doing an ex- 
= business, especially with Great 

ritain, in order to take care of a pos- 





























been reached for possibilities of obtain- 
ing business from the bakers of this 
country, and therefore did not quite agree 
with Mr. Hartley’s idea as to a future 
overproduction by equipment manufac- 
turers. He also claimed that there were 
still vast possibilities to develop in the 
baking business in this country, and 
asked the equipment manufacturers to 
give their assistance, 


BREAD—THE MIRACLE FOOD 

Daniel W. Woolley, advertising man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., followed 
with a paper, entitled “Advertising for 
Greater Bread Consumption.” 

He said: “Have you ever stopped in 
your busy life long enough to stand off 
from a loaf of bread and take a good 
look at it as it really is, the miracle food, 
the one food that contains, not just one 
ingredient but every ingredient needed 
for body development and _ vitality? 
Science tells us that there are six of these 
essential food elements: proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals, vitamines and 
water. The wheat berry contains all 
these necessary elements in more nearly 
balanced form than any other food. 

“Then think, too, of all the other in- 
gredients that we add to flour for the 
sake of greater deliciousness. We add 
salt, which governs the fermentation of 
yeast and increases the flavor of the 
bread. We add yeast, which causes the 
chemical action necessary to bread-mak- 
ing by converting the sugar of the flour, 
prepares the proteins and carbohydrates 
for digestion and also furnishes all es- 
sential vitamines. We add sugar. This, 
in contact with yeast, expands the gluten 
in the dough, furnishing heat and en- 
ergy. We add fats, essential as shorten- 
ing, readily and completely digested We 
add milk rich in protein, starch, fats 
and vitamines. With all these ingredi- 
ents liberally used in a properly baked 
loaf you have the ideal food known to 
man, the food supreme among foods— 
bread. It is beyond the power of man 
to estimate the value of nourishment in 
bread, much less pay for it.” 

The remainder of this session was a 
closed one for members only, during 
which J. Stafford Prendergast, advertis- 
ing manager of the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., gave an address on “Co-opera- 
tion and Standardization as Applied to 
Advertising Methods.” 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular members of the association 
present were: G. E. Dean, Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich; E. T. 
Parsons, Thompson Machinery Co., 
Belleville, N. J; J. C. Emley, H. L. Cal- 
hoon, Duhrkop Oven Co., New York; A. 
W. Fosdyke, Superior Oven Co., Chica- 
go; H. A. Lockwood, J. H. Bredwell, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; J. M. 
Spencer, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; 
O. R. Read, J. S, Prendergast, Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa; C. D. Wise- 
logel, Peerless Wire Goods Co., La Fay- 
ette, Ind; E. W. Kuttnauer, Kelly Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Goshen, Ind; Sidney 
Bennett, Bennett Oven Co., and J. C. 
Redner, Battle Creek Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich; J. 
Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Ar- 
thur Katzinger, Edward Katzinger Co., 
D. W. Smith, Colborne Mfg. Co., J. W. 
Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co., R. A. Car- 
queville, Roberts Portable Oven Co., 
George Royan, American Oven & Ma- 
chinery Co., all of Chicago; William N. 
Elwood, Union bytes reg Machine Co, 
Joliet, Ill; W. S. Amidon, C. L. Russell, 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. 
Louis; F. X. Lauterbur,- Peerless Bread 
Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; A. Wills, 
— Maag Co. Baltimore; F. M. 
Dudley, J. H. Day Co., Edward Heckel, 
Triumph Mfg. Co., and Paul Esselborn, 
Century Machine Co., all of Cincinnati; 
A. Hayssen, Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis; H. H. Clifford, American Clay 
Machinery Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Visitors and guests present included: 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, American Institute 
of Baking; D. P. Chindblom, American 
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to the. to put up their ex- sible future overproduction by manufac- Association of the Industry; J. 

and a of six days at the turers. Mr. Hartley, in his paper, of- M. Bell, Reciprocal Exc ; Daniel 

of convention for remov- fered suggestions as to how British trade P. Woolley, The Fleischmann Co; Walter 

ing same. Mr. Emley estimated that the could be obtained. D. Phillips, C. H. Van Cleef, American 

cost to exhibitors would be, roughly, 75c D. P. Chindblom, secretary of the Diamalt Co; R. S. Clissold, Bakers’ 

per square foot. He also outlined the American Association of the Baking In- Helper; A. J. Bamford, Bakers’ Weekly; 

arrangements for shipping and crating dustry, made a short address, touching A. S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller. 
of the machinery and supplies. on Mr. Hartley’s paper. He stated that 

In conclusion Mr. Emley stated that he considered that the peak had not yet cesarean ikeys 


A banquet was held the first eveni 
at the Gibson Hotel. H. A. Lockw 
made an efficient toastmaster. . Thomas 
V. Hendricks, Cleveland, Ohio, made an 
address on “Taking the Con out of Re- 
construction.” Other speakers included 
G. E. Dean, E. T. Parsons, J. C. Emley, 
F. X. Lauterbur, W. S. Amidon, A. W. 
Fosdyke, J. S. Prendergast. Music and 
a few vaudeville acts were also features 
of an enjoyable evening. 

At the conclusion of the business ses- 
sions the second day, the Cincinnati mem- 
bers of the association, comprising H. 
A. Lockwood, F. M. Dudley, Paul Essel- 
born and E. Heckel, entertained those 
who were able to remain over. Automo- 
biles were provided, and the guests were 
taken for a ride through Greater Cin- 
cinnati and suburbs, and then to the 
Hyde Park Country Club. At the latter 
place an excellent dinner was served, at 
which Paul Esselborn presided as toast- 
master. The evening was given up to 
billiards, bowling, cards and other amuse- 


ments. 
A. S. Purves. 





Bakers’ Stocks Getting Low 

The Boston manager of a spring wheat 
mill writes: “Believe bakers’ stocks of 
flour are low, but there does not seem 
to be much activity in buying. Bakers 
appear to be buying hermes « and not 
for long-time shipment. Jobbers and 
grocers stocked up generously last fall, 
when prices were advancing, and they 
still have considerable flour on hand. We 
look for a quiet market for the remainder 
of the crop.” 





Bakery Exhibit at Electric Show 

An electrically operated bakery will 
be one of the interesting exhibits at the 
New York Electrical Show of 1920, to 
be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, Oct. 6-16. The bakery 
will be installed by the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc., and will be in full operation, 
baking bread, rolls and cake for exposi- 
tion visitors. 





Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Bakers Organize 

The bakers of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
the surrounding territory, have organized 
under the direction of H. W. Crider, 
Homestead, Pa.. president of the Penn- 
sylvania Master Bakers’ Association. Mr. 
Crider told the bakers that the close 
touch of one with another is bound to 
result in helpful association, and benefit 
the baking trade at large. Officers of the 
Wilkes-Barre organization: W. A. Kraft, 
president; TT. F. Patterson,  vice- 
president; F. A. McCafferty, secretary; 
W. A. King, treasurer. 





Detroit Bakery Enlarging 

The C. F. Smith Co., Detroit, Mich., 
is making extensive alterations to its 
bakery at 625 West Grand Boulevard. 
This company built its present plant in 
1916, using three ovens. It operates a 
chain of about 180 stores, and business 
has increased so rapidly that it has out- 
grown its capacity. Three new ovens, 
as well as other modern machinery, are 
being added to take care of the growing 
trade. A flour storage is also being built. 
At present, 15,000 11,-lb loaves are made 
daily. 





Providence (R. I.) Public Market Co. 
Reorganization of the Providence Pub- 
lic Market Co., to operate nine or more 
large food stores in Providence, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and Worcester, Mass., has 
been effected. The merger will have a 
capitalization of $3,500,000. The business 
done by the stores is estimated at more 
than $13,000,000 a year. Every store in 
the organization has its own bakery. 
The markets included in the merger 
are: Providence Public Market, Olney- 
ville Square Market, Providence; Paw- 
tucket, New England and South Main 
Street markets, in Pawtucket; Worcester, 
Front Street and Lincoln Square mar- 
kets, in Worcester. Another one will be 
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added to Pawtucket in the near future, 
The bakery plants attached to these mar. 
kets will be enlarged to meet the expect- 
ed expansion of business. Officers of the 
corporation: president, Oscar Swanson; 
vice-president, G. H. Pettee; treasurer, 
C. C. Hall; assistant treasurer, E. G. 
Miller; clerk, E. A. Amidon, 





Grimm Bakery Incorporates 

The Grimm bakery, Peoria, Ill, recent- 
ly was ig gr with $200,000 capi- 
tal stock. his company has been in 
business in Peoria for several years, and 
has been — successful, having grown 
from a small beginning. Provision has 
been made for employees to become 
stockholders, by the setting aside of $30,- 
000 of the preferred stock. Georve 
Grimm owns $150,000 of the common 
stock, and Austin Loveless and T. J, 
Spitzer each hold $10,000 of the $50,000 
preferred stock. 





Bakery Incorporations 

City Baking Co., Sandusky, Ohio; capi- 
tal stock, $42,000. Incorporators: W. ©. 
Rowe, O. W, Nelson, C. C. Linenkugel, 
B. M. Compton, H. A. King. { 

Connor Baking Co., Inc., Cisco, Texas; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: (. 
S. Connor, A. A. Webster, A. Harrison, 

Southwest Baking Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; capital stock, $15,000. Incorpora- 
tors: H. L. Stephens, J. W. Stephens, 
W. H. Faunce. 

Helena (Ark.) Sanitary Bakery; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. Incorporators: E. B. 
Smith, E. Bevins, J. S. Wharton. 

Montclair (N. J.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators: B. Leil, 
Morris Nordon, Marion Gibney. 

Meyers & Zuckerbrod, Brooklyn, N. 
Y; capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: 
S. Gondelman, D. Zuckerbrod, N. Katz. 

Favorita Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky; 
capital stock, $8,000. 





Shults Bread Co. 

At the annual meeting of the officers 
and directors of the Shults Bread Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held recently, all of the 
Officers were re-elected, with the excep- 
tion of George F. Droste, treasurer. He 
asked to be relieved, as he has served in 
that capacity since the company was or- 


ganized. The officers are as follows: 
president, John F. Hildebrand; vice- 
presidents, Alfred Romer and John 


Probst; treasurer, Harry Tipton; secre 
tary, Howard Taylor. 

This company operates 14 plants in 
and near New York, as follows: three in 
Manhattan, four in Brooklyn, one in 
Jamaica, L. I., one in the Bronx, one in 
Westchester, one in Staten Island, and 
three in Hoboken, N. J. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $16.36 @17.35 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 23%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 24c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50@7.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50@10.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 63c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 22%c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 23c, 
Currants, lb in cases, 24%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 16% @20c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 
Lard, tierces, lb 23@24c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6 @7. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50@9. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14@16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 70c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 65c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 24c, 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 23c, 

Currants, Ib in cases 18@20c. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $16.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.65. 
Lard, tierces, lb 25c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $15. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 63c. 
Honey, strained, gallon $3.50. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 22c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 20c. 

Currants, 1b in cases 23c. 


8ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $27. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2. 
Lard, tierces, lb 20@2I1c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 38c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 34c., 
Currants, 1b in cases 25c, 
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ADVERTISING FOR BAKERS 


(Continued from page 396.) 


Go out and get in close touch with your 
public. Study their needs, and then show 
them that you are able to supply them— 
that bread is their best food, and you are 
able to give them exactly the kind of 
bread that meets their every desire. 

Your reward will be the greatest that 
can come to any worker on this globe— 
to make day by day what the public 
wants and is willing to pay for richly; 
and to meet constantly increased demand 
for this best product of your heart and 
brain. 





Trans-Mississippi Programme 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Trans-Mississippi Association of the 
Baking Industry, comprising the states 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri, 
will be held at Topeka, Kansas, May 11- 
12, Business sessions will be held on 
those dates, and the convention will ad- 
journ in a body to Kansas City the 
evening of May 12. The coming conven- 
tion promises to be one of the best ever 
held, 

Being held in Kansas during May 
promises to reveal to the bakers and 

itors the green wheatfields of Kansas 

t their best. Topeka has a number of 
fine mills grinding Kansas hard wheat 
flour, and they should be of considerable 
interest to the visiting bakers. Topeka is 
ilso the home of a governor who had the 
courage to put through an _ industrial 
ourt in the state of Kansas which prom- 

s to revolutionize the ‘method of han- 
dling strikes of all kinds. 

rhe business programme of the con- 

ntion will consist of the following num- 


bers: 
MORNING SESSION, MAY 11, 10:30 


Meeting called to order by G. L. Jor- 
dan, president; address, “Welcome to 
Kansas,” Governor Henry J. Allen; ad- 
dress, “The City Is Yours,” by the mayor 
of Topeka; response; “The American 
Association of the Baking Industry,” D. 
P. Chindblom; “The American Institute 
of Baking,” Dr. H. E. Barnard, Minne- 
apolis; appointment of committees. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 


“The Kansas Wheat Crop,” E. J. Sim- 
ley; “Flour - Milling,” L. A. Fitz, pro- 
fessor of flour-milling, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College; this number will be 
illustrated by moving pictures of the mill- 
ing of flour, from unloading of the wheat 
from the cars to loading back into the 
cars the finished product, made at the 
invitation of the executive committee of 
the association by one of the most mod- 
ern mills in Kansas, and is offered solely 
as a compliment to the convention; 
“Eliminating the Excess Profit Taxes to 
Reduce the High Cost of Living,” by H. 
D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co; sepa- 
rate state meetings. 


MORNING SESSION, MAY 12, 10 


: Call to order; “Relation of Operating 
Costs to Material Costs,” C. N. Power, 
of the Campbell System; “Hiring Real 


Salesmen to Sell Bread,” J. B. Hinson, 
sales-manager Nafziger Baking Co; ar- 
gument in favor of a standard weight 
law for bread, A. L. Taggart, Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind; argument 
against such law, Jay Burns, Jay Burns 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


at Kansas City will be a banquet at the 
hotel and entertainment by the Knicker- 
bocker Revue, now showing in Summer- 
land. This is a regular show, and will be 
put on from 9 to 10:45 p.m. This ban- 
quet and entertainment is for bakers and 
associates, and their ladies. At the close 
of the entertainment at the hotel, there 
will be a stag smoker at the Kansas City 
Athletic Club, after which suitable re- 
freshments will be served. 

At 10 a.m., May 13, automobiles will 
take all bakers and associates holding 
privilege books on a motor-car ride 
through the city and county, ending up 
in the early afternoon at one of the coun- 
try clubs, where luncheon will be served. 
All visitors will have the latter part of 
the afternoon to go as they please about 
the city. Ons B, Dursrn. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsvs, Onto, April 22.—Bakers are 
well supplied with flour, and are showing 
little interest in purchases for future 
shipment. Occasionally one hears of a 
car being sold for 60 days’ shipment. 
Most of the Columbus bakers have 
enough on hand to meet their needs until 
July. Prices have been steadily advanc- 
ing for some time. Quotations on spring 
wheat flour range around $13.50@14.50, 
cotton 98’s, for standard patents, while 
Kansas mills are quoting the same grades 
at $12.60@13.20. Soft winter flour has 
been in good demand lately, especially 
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Chart Showing the Progress of the Baker’s Idea to the Consumer 


Baking Co., Omaha, Neb; “The Labor 
Situation: How to Meet It,” Win M. 
Campbell, the Campbell System; report 
of nominating committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 


“The Effect of the Window Bakery on 
the Industry,” John M. Hartley, secre- 
tary Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; questions, answered by a 
committee of experts; report of state 
meetings; reports of committees; reports 
of president, secretary and treasurer; 
election of officers; selection of conven- 
tion city. 

The National Hotel will be the conven- 
tion headquarters, and business sessions 
will be held at the Chamber of Commerce. 
The headquarters at Kansas City will be 
the Baltimore Hotel. In order to par- 
ticipate in the Kansas City entertainment 
it is required that bakers and associates 
register at the Topeka convention, as the 
privilege books which will be issued on 
payment of dues at Topeka will include 
the Kansas City entertainment features. 
Bakers will register with their state sec- 
retaries, but all others will register with 
the secretary of the Trans-Mississippi 
Association. 

The entertainment features will include 
a banquet, with appropriate speakers, the 
evening of a 11 at Topeka. The con- 
vention will adjourn in a body and will 
leave in spotted cars over the Santa Fe 
Railroad, at 4:55 p.m., arriving at Kan- 
sas City at 7 pm. The privilege books 
will include a free ride via taxicab lines 
from the depot to the Baltimore Hotel. 
The first number on the entertainment 


from the eastern markets, considerable 
having been sold by local Ohio mills at 
$10@10.50, bulk, track, the mill. 

Some trouble is being experienced by 
mills in securing shipping instructions 
on old contracts but, generally speaking, 
the bakers are taking their flour out as 


417 


fast as possible, in face of the fact that 
nearly every one of them is overbought. 
It is the consensus of opinion among the 
trade. that prices will gradually work 
higher on the balance of the crop, and a 
great many buyers would take advant 

of present prices if they knew what to do 
with the flour, but their stocks are so 
heavy that it is useless to think of buying 
until a part of this supply has been ex- 
hausted. 

NOTES 


D. P. Chindblom, secretary American 
Association of the Baking Industry, was 
here April 8. 

C. Faelchle & Sons, Mount Vernon Av- 
enue, Columbus, have installed a new 
Duhrkop oven. 


Columbus bakers are wholesaling bread 
at 8i4c and 12c for the 1-lb and 114-lb 
loaves, respectively. 

W. F. Steele, Cincinnati, representative 
for the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
was in Columbus recently. 

W. H. Clevenger, manager Tyler & 
Co. mills, Junction City, Kansas, was in. 
Columbus recently, on his way to the 
eastern markets, 

J. W. Cartzdafner, manager Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, and H. Urquhart, 
Springfield Baking Co., are in the South, 
and expect to be gone about four weeks. 


The Renner Baking Co., Columbus, has 
been purchased by Carl Althoff, Colum- 
bus, and Mr. Brown, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
who will operate as the Premier Bread 
& Pastry Co. 





Bakers’ Union Conference 


Boston, Mass., April 24.—The one-da 
convention of the Massachusetts branc 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers of America was held April 13, in 
Wells Memorial Building, Boston, at 
which the proposed amalgamation of the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut branches 
of the organization was discussed. 

The delegates voted unanimously to 
send William J. Meade, president of 
the Massachusetts state branch, to repre- 
sent the organization at the annual con- 
vention of the Connecticut state branch 
in Waterbury, April 17. He was to lay 
the merger plan before the convention. 

The report of delegates showed wages 
paid journeymen bakers in Lynn and 
New Bedford, Mass., are higher than the 
new wage of $35, $37 and being de- 
manded by members of Union 7, of Bos- 
ton. In other sections the wages aver- 
age about the same, according to the 
delegates. 

Following adjournment, members of 
the executive board of No. 7 conferred 
with state and international officers at 
the hotel Arlington, Boston, in regard to 
the signing of renewed national contracts 
with some of the big bakeries. At the 
conference were A. A. Myrup and 
Charles Iffland, of Chicago, international 
representatives; J. J. Tracey and J. J. 
Dooley, representing No. 7, and William 
J. Meade, president of the Massachu- 
setts state branch. Louis W. DePass. 
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INDIANA 

The Model en Co., New Albany, 
has increased its capital stock to $45,000. 

Seidel .& Doster, conducting a bakery 
at Fremont, will operate hereafter as the 
Doster restaurant and bakery. 

R. M. Albers, of Payne, has bought 
the Star bakery, Van Wert, Ohio. 

The Middlebury bakery is in operation. 

The contract has been let for the over- 
‘hauling of the plant of the Walsh Bak- 
ing Co., Evansville. A two-story brick 
addition will be added, and the plant re- 
modeled to include a new suite of gen- 
eral offices and the installing of two 
bread ovens. There will be a new proof- 
ing-room, and some additional machin- 
ng ace whole to cost about $35,000. 

ork is being pushed on the new 

lant of the O. K. Baking Co., now un- 

ler construction on Outer Main Street, 
Evansville, at a cost of $50,000. 

Noel & Waltz, Goshen, have filed suit 

against the Elkhart (Ind.) Baking Co., 

judgment on a note for $2,000, 
and the appointment of a receiver for 
the concern. 

Henry & Kerr, Bloomington, have 
started an advertising campaign on their 
bakery products. 

H Schwier, conducting a bakery 
at Goodland, will move to larger quar- 
ters 


Improvements to the interior of the 
Innovation day-time bakery, Evansville, 
are being made. 

B. F. Persons, formerly food adminis- 
trator for Vanderburg County, with 
headquarters at Evansville, is organizing 
a Hoover-for-President Club. 

The Patterson Pie Co. has been in- 
corporated at Indianapolis, with $10,000 
capital stock, by H. T. Hendricks and 
C. E. and G. A. Patterson. 

G. W. Opell & Co., bakers at Vin- 
cennes, have taken out group insurance 
for their 53 employees. 

The Lange Baking Co., La Fayette, 
has been made defendant in two suits by 
Walter and George Dixon for $5,000. It 
is alleged that the baking company was 
operating a truck on the wrong side of 
the street, and collided with George 
Dixon, who was on a bicycle. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Valparaiso, has 
been sold to Howard Fishburn. 

Guy Brown, Portland, is installing an- 
other oven. 

Willis Wilson has bought the bakery 
of N. Rhinehardt, Nappanee. 

The Hudson Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Princeton, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

Elmer Feller, operating the Sunman 
bakery, Versailles, has bought the Has- 
hagen Building, and will remodel it to 
house his baking business. 

Roy and Andrew Stametz have em- 
barked in the baking business at Elk- 
hart. 

George McLaughlin has leased room 
adjoining his bakery at Seymour, and 
will remodel it into a retail store. 





KENTUCKY 

The Elizabethtown Baking Co. has 
been acquired by T. M. Baker. 

C. A. Dora and R. C. Kochenrath are 
now operating the Rex sanitary bakery 
at 1293 Bardstown Road, Louisville. 

The bakery of G. M. Steirle, Hodgen- 
ville, will be operated in the future by 
Steirle & Gaddie. 

_ Joseph Schindler, operating a retail 
bakery at Second and Walnut streets, 
Louisville, and a stockholder in the New 
York Baking Co. of that city, has bought 
the interests of E. Hellmueller and will 
become manager of the establishment. 
His son, Frank, will take charge of the 
bakery at Second and Walnut streets. 
Mr. Hellmueller has gone to Louisiana. 

Willoughby Bros., bakers and grocers, 
ee ag, St have closed their bakery. 
L. B. 


illoughby, of the firm, has en- 
saged in the wholesale bakery business. 
-John Christie, manager Tip Top Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, has resigned. Clay-— 
ton Moore, formerly with the First Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville, has been made 


manager. 


Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southeastern States—Many 
New Shops Opened 


L. E. Cowherd & Son have opened a 
bakery in the Rice-Johnson Building, 
Pineville. 

Guy Lindley, operating a bakery on 
Mellwood Avenue, Louisville, has added 
an auto-truck to his delivery equipment. 

The White Sanitary System of Bak- 
eries, operating a shop at Twenty-eighth 
Street and Dumesnil Avenue, Louisville, 
has installed a patent oven and com- 
plete equipment of baking machinery. 

The Favorite Bakery Co., Louisville, 
has been chartered, with $8,000 capital, 
by W. R. Troller, M. A. Funk, and G. 
C, and C, W. Stilz. 

George Weigandt, operating a bakery 
at Eighteenth Street and Broadway, 
Louisville, is making improvements to 
his shop. 

A. J. Wagner has bought the bakery 
of John Shea, at Third and Evelyn 
streets, Louisville. 

Earl Thompson will open a bakery at 
Owingsville. 

Chambers, Rowland & Chambers have 
engaged in the baking business in Owens- 


ro. 

W. C. B. Baker has sold his bakery 
at Burkesville to W. E. Mayfield & Sons. 

Head & Miller has succeeded Forest 
Head in the baking business at Owens- 
boro. 

The Kentucky Yankee Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by J. W. Jenks, G. D. Robertson 
and. W. T. Robertson. 





MICHIGAN 

J. A. Breder, Carson City, has moved 
his bakery to larger quarters and in- 
stalled additional equipment. 

The Century Bakeries Co., Jackson, 
has been organized, with $10,000 capital 
stock. / 

The Schust Baking Co., Saginaw, is 
spending $12,000 on new buildings. 

The Mills-Fox Baking Co., Detroit, 
operating on the house-to-house plan, 
using 75 electric trucks, is adding more, 
and will enlarge its bakery on Fourth 
and Merrick avenues. 

Lester Trimble, proprietor City Bak- 
ing Co., Belding, has acquired the busi- 
ness block now occupied by Peter Shin- 
dorf and will remodel it to house his 
baking business. 

The Century Bakeries have opened at 
104 South Washington Street, Saginaw. 

William Stevenson has bought the bak- 
ery of John Hideman, Mount Pleasant, 
and will operate as the Daylight bakery. 

The Michigan Bread Co., Muskegon, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Albert H. Scholtens, Henry 
Aikema and Louis Roman. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, is using billboards to advertise its 
Butternut bread. 





OHIO 

The A. B. Flory Grocery & Baking 
Co., Canton, has ordered a second rack 
oven from the National Oven Co. Other 
firms adding rack ovens are Chamber- 
lain Quality Bakers, Akron; Wellston 
Baking Co., Wellston. 

E. L. Uffelman, 939-941 York Street, 
Cincinnati, is erecting a one-story brick 
addition to his bakery. 

The Rodenbeck Baking Co., Elmwood, 
Cincinnati, has completed the large addi- 
tion to its bakery. All new machinery 
equipment has been installed. ‘ 

E. L. Campbell and D. W. Cass are 
erecting a building at 5200 Denison Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, to house the business of 
the Bakers’ Products Co. 

E, A. Schmidt has bought the bakery 
of J. S. Millhaupt, at 38 East Second 
Street, Dayton. , 

The New System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop in the Hartman Block, 
Wapakoneta. 

I, S. Sweeney, C. A. Steineck and the 
General Baking Co., all of Canton, are 
charged with violation of the Valentine 
anti-trust law. 

L. C. Matthews, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Huntington, Ind., has 
opened a bakery .at Convoy. 

The Federal Bakery Co., 209 East 
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W. F. Winans, of Montpelier, and 
Earl Maxine, of West Unity, have 
bought the bakery of Mary Weis, on 
West Second Street, Sandusky. 

Fred Limright, — the Ideal 
bakery at Alliance, moved into his 
new plant, which contains two ovens, 
automatic flour-handling machinery, 
high-speed dough mixers, divider, auto- 
matic proofer, rounder-up, molder, 
doughroom, packing and shipping de- 
partments, and a modern retail store. 

An ordinance is being drafted in Day- 
ton providing for the sale of 16- and 24- 
oz loaves of bread. Many of the smaller 
bakers are opposing the measure. The 
Retail Grocers’ Association has voted in 
favor of it. 

Adam Deger, Brown Street baker, 
Dayton, has filed suit against J. E. Copp 
and Andrew Feldman, operating as the 
Flour Exchange, asking $15,105 damages 
for an alleged false arrest. 

The City bakery, on Grant Street, Ak- 
ron, will add a cake bakery. 

The Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, 
is making improvements to its plant on 
West Avenue and Marshall Street, cost- 
ing about $15,000. 

The Doughnut Sho 
at 28 Main Street, 


has been opened 
amilton. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The bakery of William Pistner, South 
Franklin Street, DuBois, has been dam- 
aged $6,000 by fire. 

M. R. Kuhn, Clarion, is erecting a 
new bakeshop and installing a steam 
bread oven. 

A three-unit sanitary daylight bakery 
has been opened._at 4602 Frankford Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, by the New Idea Bak- 
ing Co., with Adam Lotz as president, 
The company has another plant in course 
of construction at 4937 North Broad 
Street. 

Thomas Green, proprietor of the 
Purity bakery, 204 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, has opened another shop at 
Third and Broad streets, and is fitting 
up the third at 1315 Market Street. 

The bakery of Oacovelle & Caropolese, 
Norristown, burned, with a loss of $15,- 
000. 
Louis Wenz, formerly in the baking 
business at Vandergrift, Pa., has opened 
the Master bakery at Thirteenth and 
Carson streets, Southside, Pittsburgh. 

A. J. Muntz, prominent pretzel baker 
of Reading, is dead, aged 84. He was a 
native of Germany, and for more than 
50 years was engaged in the pretzel bak- 
ing business at Reading. 

J. G. Young, operating a bakery on 
Ash Street, Erie, has completed addi- 
tions to his plant, which include a mix- 
ing and dough room and make-up de- 
partment, also flour storage and a ware- 
house. 

A. C. Wissmann, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at 1015 Brookline Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh, is now connected with 
the sales staff of Charles Koch & Co. 
wholesale flour merchants, Pittsburgh. 

C. H. Claeren, formerly of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., has bought the Brookline 
bakery, 1015 Brookline Boulevard, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Jefferson Baking Co. has opened 
at New Castle, under the management 
of T. W. Dickey. 

The bakery firm of Naylor Bros., at 
Blairsville, has been dissolved. John 
Naylor has retired, and the business will 
be continued by J. A. Naylor. 

Three of Erie’s large bakeries have 
consolidated under the name of the 
Firch Baking Co., with the following of- 
ficers: H. P. Johnson, president; J. M. 
Bruce, first vice-president; H. J. New- 
sham, second vice-president; R. W. Brit- 
ton, treasurer; G. E. Firch, secretary. 
The combine includes the Firch Baking 
Co., one of the oldest in Erie, the Old 
Home Baking Co., and the Smith Bak- 
ing Co. 

M. P. Kabanya has opened a bakery 
at Monessen. 

The Hy-Grade bakery, Blairsville, has 
been uired by the Graff Coal Co.,, 
which operate it to furnish bakery 
goods for its ral stores. 

Edward O'Donnell has started a bak- 
ery at South Brownsville. 


April 28, 1920 
Emil Vernaccinni, a the City 


bakery at Monessen, has bou: the ad- 
joining building and will convert it into 


a modern bakery. 
Miss Edna Bierly has sold her bakery 
at Johnstown to Wilber Craig. 


Extensive alterations and an addition 
are being made to the plant of Braun 
Bros. Co., Island Avenue and Magnolia 
Street, Northside, Pittsburgh. The ad- 
dition will have frontage on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tracks, which will en- 
able the firm to get carload material i- 
rect to its plant. The bakery now op- 
erates 29 routes, which will be material- 
ly increased, The firm, in existence for 
over 30 years, is composed of E. R. 
Braun, president and general manager; 
L. A. Braun, assistant manager; Louis 
Braun, superintendent of cake bakery; 
Gustave Braun, superintendent of bread- 
shop. 

W. J. Noll has moved his bakery, at 
Robesonia, to larger quarters at the cor- 
ner of Brooks Street and Penn Avenue, 

Henry Breiner, of Allentown, has in- 
stituted suit against the Lehigh Baking 
Co., of that place, for $20,000, alleging 
that his life has been shortened 30 years 
by stepping on a rope trailing from the 
rear of the defendant’s automobile. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


J. F. Monahan has sold his bakery on 
Central Street, Southbridge, Mass., to 
Paul Lataille. 

The J. Fred Gibson Co., operating a 
string of chain stores in Providence, R. 
I., with a large bakery on West Exchange 
Street., is making extensive improve- 
ments to its bakery. 

The bakery of George Ronelle, 758 
Adams Street, Dorchester, Mass., has 
been damaged by fire. 

Alexander Siemkiewiez, baker, North- 
ampton, Mass., is bankrupt. ‘Liabilities, 
$1,588; assets, $265. 

A. E. Wilson, baker, Portland, Maine, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $832; assets, 
$100. ; 

F. C. Tewksbury has bought the bak- 
ery of W. M. Hatch, Dover, N. H. 

The Sunlight Bakeries Co. has opened 
a shop at 279 Main Street, Danbury, 
Conn. 

J. J. Connor is making alterations to 
his bakery at 465 Broadway, South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The American Bakeries Co, has bought 
the French Cafe, on Main Street, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

W. P. Cotter is overhauling his bakery 
at 609 Tremont Street, Boston. 

The foundation has been put in at 
Quinsigamond and Arvick avenues, Wor- 
cester, Mass., for the bakery of the Ar- 
vidson Baking Co., which will be two 
stories high, 93x95, and cost $50,000. 

The foundation is finished for the sev- 
en-story bakery in course of erection at 
Portland, Maine, for the T. A. Houston 
Co., of Auburn, Maine. The plant will 
be 110x120, of brick, steel and concrete. 

George Pelletier has sold -his bakery 
at 23 Norfolk Street, Fall River, Mas.., 
to P. La Fleur, and has bought the bak- 
ery of H. Santerre, 31 Market Strect, 
Warren, R. I. 

The Wentworth System of Bakeries 
has opened a shop on Pleasant Strect, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
leased property on Elm Street, Westfield, 
Mass., and will remodel it into a bakery. 

The baking plant of the Thomas Kelly 
Co., 416 West Main Street, Waterbury, 
Conn., has been damaged $10,000 by fire. 

William Widman has acquired tlic 
Marsh bakery, Stamford, Conn. 

Drake Bros. Co., 62 Quincy Street, 
Roxbury, Mass., has let contracts for 
improvements to its bakery to cost 
$65,000. 

The Health Bread bakery has been in- 
corporated at Chicopee, Mass., with $50,- 
000 capital stock, by M. Urbanowicz, 5. 
Strycharz and A, Rusyn. 

F. O.. Towle, operating a bakery at 
Webster, Mass., has bought the Dahn 
Block on Main Street. 

Moise Lesieur has sold his bakery «t 
Marlboro, Mass., to Joseph Gauthier. 

The bakery business of Blanchette & 
Hoffman, artford, Conn., hereafter 
will be known as the Blanchette & Gil 
man Co., W. E. Gilman having 

t the interest of John Hoffman. 
Flagg System of Bakeries is mak- 
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ing improvements to its shop at 646 
Main Street, Worcester, Mass, a new 
front being added. 
Scheffer’s bakery, on Main Street, 
Taunton, Mass, has been damaged by 


ON. Kentros is making alterations to 
his bakery at 28 Arch Street, Worcester, 
ss. 

Mit the annual meeting of the Fox 
Bakery Mutual Benefit Association, of 
Boston, F. R. Blake was elected presi- 
dent. Frank R. Shepard, manager of 
the bakery, addressed the meeting, and a 
banquet followed. 

Over 100 employees of the Swanson 
Baking Co. Fitchburg, Mass., and their 
families attended the annual spring ban- 
quet of the company. C. O. Swanson 
acted as toastmaster. After dinner, 
dancing was enjoyed. 

Peter Tokarozk, 698 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn., is adding another steam 
bread oven. 

Harry Bullukian has acquired the 
Elkerton bakery building, Franklin, 
Mass., and will make extensive improve- 
ients. 

‘ The White House bakery, operated by 
Smith & Smith at Main and Parker 
streets, Ware, Mass., is undergoing im- 
prov ments. 

J. Harry Woorrmee. 





\mong Bakers and Supply Men 


The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co. reports that there has 
been a noticeably increased demand in 
the past few months for its self-sealing 
paper products, by cereal manufactur- 
ers, for use on cartons. This concern is 
doing an extensive business with cereal 
mills, in addition to its vegetable parch- 
ment and waxed papers, which are sold 
largely to bread bakers and biscuit and 
cracker manufacturers. 

P. J. Moseley, who has for some years 
been associated with the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Lace Paper Co. as sales-man- 
iger, has lately severed his connection 
with that concern. He plans to engage 
in business on the Pacific Coast, manu- 
facturing cups and other paper goods 
suitable for confectionery and bakery 
trade. Mr. Moseley was a factor in in- 
creasing the business of the Milwaukee 
Lace Paper Co. during the time he had 
charge of its sales department. 

’. F. Yaeger, well known to the bak- 
ing trade, is booked to sail by the Ameri- 
can Line steamship Philadelphia, on 
\pril 17, for Europe. He plans to go 
first to England, where he will visit Dr. 
Jago, at Hove, Sussex, for the purpose 
of discussing progressive methods of 
bread-making. Mr. Yaeger expects to be 
gone about two months. Before return- 
ing he will visit France, Belgium and 
Germany. 

I'he addition to the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co.’s plant at Milwaukee is near- 
ly completed, and will be in operation 
about June 1, Up-to-date machinery is 
g installed, including several Peter- 
en and Helm-built ovens. L. S. Beards- 
ley, the architect, drew the plans for the 
new building. 

Walter S. Smith, vice-president of the 
Smith Seale Co., Columbus, Ohio, is 
spending a few weeks on the Pacific 
Coast. 

’. C. Black, sales-manager Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, has 
lately been visiting bakers in eastern 
territory. 

P. F, Petersen, the well-known baker 
of Omaha, Neb., will leave about May 
5 on a trip abroad. During his absence, 
he will likely visit England, France and 
different parts of the Continent. He ex- 
pects to be away three or four months, 
but has made arrangements to return in 
time to attend the convention of the 
\merican Association of the Baking In- 
dustry at Atlantic City in September. 

William N. Elwood, general manager 
Union Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, 
lli., recently visited his trade connec- 
tions at New York, Boston and other 
eastern points. 

The new Brooklyn baking plant cof 
Cushman Sons, Inc., New York, will be 
in operation about June 1. It will have 
a daily capacity of about 150,000 loaves 
of bread. L. S. Beardsley, the New 
York architect, designed the building. 

F. A. Watson, who some months ago 
retired as president of the Northwest- 
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and his interests in that 
orca is at present visiting in New 
York, accompanied by his wife. He re- 
cently returned from a cruise to Trini- 
dad, Barbados and the West Indies. He 
left Minneapolis late in January, and 
expects to return there about May 1. 

t is learned that the Bakery Finance 
Corporation, 60 State Street, Boston, 
will build six baking plants shortly in 
Massachusetts and  Ganmaetiont. Plans 
have been drawn, and ground for the 
first plant will be broken in about a 
month. This concern already has bake- 
shops in Boston and Brockton, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I. L. S. Beardsley is 
the architect in connection with this 
work, A. S. Purves. 


ern Bakers’ Supply Co., Minneapolis, 
disposed of. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 


The Reierson Grocery Co., Mitchell, 
S. D., has bought property on which it 
will build a modern bakery. Construc- 
tion will start at once. Daily capacity 
will be around 10,000 loaves, 

E. C. Chamberlain, proprietor of the 
Bake-Rite bakery, Northfield, Minn., has 
added new machinery. 

An electric bakery will be opened at 
Little Falls, Minn., by E. Medved and 
P. K. Kpbilka. 

A new company has been incorporated 
at Bismarck, N. D., to convert the for- 
mer Baker System bakery into a full 
automatic shop. A complete Champion 
outfit will be installed. Mr. Hoffman is 
one of the principals of the new com- 


pany. 

William Barclay has bought the bak- 
ery and hotel of C. W. Kaddatz, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

H. J. Dahl has opened a bakery at 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

T. C. Reynolds has sold the City bak- 
ery, Corydon, Iowa, to W. G. Prugh. 

S. R. Wright has succeeded O. L. Ol- 
son in the baking business at Red Oak, 
Iowa. 

E. C. O'Connor, baker at Atlantic, 
Iowa, has bought the Beemer bakery. 

Leonard Valentine has bought his fa- 
ther’s bakery at Greenfield, Iowa. 

Lewis Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is a member of the 
committee which is planning the annual 
trade tour of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, which will be 
made June 6 to 13. 

J. Haas has bought the Bruckbauer 
block in Sleepy Eye, Minn., which he 
will remodel into a modern bakery. An 
addition will be built in the rear. 

August Giedeman has bought the Park 
Rapids (Minn.) Bakery. He formerly 
operated a bakery at Spencer, Iowa. 

The City bakery and restaurant, Buf- 
falo, Minn., is having extensive altera- 
tions made to its plant. 

J. G. Knight has opened a bakery at 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

Carl Rosenberg has sold the City bak- 
ery, Warren, Minn., to Alex Cote. 

Mrs. W. C. Hueffmeier expects to 
open a bakery at Slayton, Minn. 

A. Federal bakery has been opened at 
110 North Main Street, Mitchell, S. D. 
J. W. Farver is manager. 





CRACKER TRADE NOTES 

The H. W. Clark Biscuit Co., North 
Adams, Mass., has acquired the property 
adjoining its plant and will use it for 
future expansion. 

The cracker factory of the G. H. Bent 
Co., Milton, Mass., was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $12,000. Repairs are 
being made. 

The large cracker factory to be built 
at Memphis, Tenn., by the Iten Biscuit 
Co., will be eight stories high and rep- 
resent an investment of about $500,000. 
It will be located on Florida Avenue and 
the Illinois Central Railroad tracks in 
South Memphis. This company has 
plants at Omaha, Neb., Clinton, Iowa, 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Campbell Baking Co., bread bak- 
ers, with a number of bakeries through- 
out the West and general offices at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has acquired a site at 
Shreveport, La., on which will be erected 
a modern cracker factory. The officers 
are: W. M. Campbell, president; A. J. 
Read, vice-president; R. A. Walker, sec- 
retary and treasurer,—all of Kansas 
City. Directors: J. A. Davies and C. B. 
Fleming, of Shreveport. 


MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 


Large Attendance at Baltimore Gathering— 
Bread Prices Di d—Int t 
ing Programme 


The first annual one-day meeting of 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry was held on April 7, at the 
Rennert Hotel, Baltimore, attended by 
over 100 bakers and supply men from 
all parts of the state. The meeting was 
called to order at 3 p.m. by President 
George E. Muhly, of Baltimore, who ex- 
pressed his pleasure at seeing the bakers 
assembled so promptly. 

Henry R. Thomas, secretary of the 
executive committee, made a lengthy re- 
port on the work accomplished by his 
committee during the past nine months. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the organiza- 
tion, reported that the state legislature 
had adjourned, and all bills affecting 
the baking industry had died in the com- 
mittee rooms. 

Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, secre- 
tary of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, reported the re- 
sults of a meeting of the bakers held at 
Hagerstown, which was attended by 
members of the trade from all near-by 
towns in West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. He said the bakers at 
Frederick were scaling their bread at 
15 and 22% oz, and were getting 8c 
and 12c wholesale for it. It retailed at 
10¢e and 14c. 

This caused a lively discussion, as 





-these prices are a trifle higher than the 


bakers of Baltimore are getting. Fred 
A. Mueller, chairman of the executive 
committee, said that some of the bakers 
in Baltimore have not even raised their 
prices to that allowed by the fair-price 
commission. 

C. E. Meade, ex-president of the Po- 
tomac States association, said it was 
time that the bakers woke up to the fact 
that they are only fooling themselves, 
and must get down to real basis. 

Lee S. Rousch, demonstrator for the 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, spoke on bread prices, and advo- 
cated organization, with closer co-opera- 
tion among the trade. 

Rudolph Fries, New York City man- 
ager for the Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation, delivered an address 
on “Strengthening the Weak Spots 
Among the Bakers.” He said bakers 
should form closer relations among 
themselves; that they should keep in 
touch with the big men of the communi- 
ty, and have the city officials become in- 
terested in their business, rather than rely 
too much upon themselves. Mr. Fries 
told of the progress made among eastern 
bakers by the co-operation of the ladies 
in organization work, and urged Mary- 
land bakers to take ladies into their as- 
sociation. 

E. T. Smith, of the sales-promotion 
department of the Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on “Co-operative Advertising 
Among Bakers.” He produced charts 
whereby it was shown that, although the 
United States produces more wheat than 
any other nation, it ranks only fifth in 
the amount consumed. “The reason for 
this,” he said, “is because the American 
people do not realize the value of bread 
as do the people of other countries. Mr. 
Smith explained how his company had 
ladies canvass the cities to ascertain 
what percentage of bakers’ bread was 
used, and to get first-hand information 
on how to increase the consumption of 
bakery products. 

Charles A. Glabau, of New York City, 
spoke on the “Science of Cake-Baking.” 
Mr. Glabau’s talk dwelt with the tech- 
nical part of cake-making, and was a 
treat for the trade. He explained the 
manufacturing end of the various in- 
gredients used, and went into details on 
egg powders, compounds, milk powders, 
icings, etc., explaining the best methods 
of incorporating the different ingredients 
to obtain the best results. 


NOTES 


Fred Conrad, cake baker, of Balti- 
more, mixed with the bread bakers to 
get ideas to improve his cake plant. 

A. H. Schlag, treasurer, and Charles 
W. Reinhardt, vice-president, of the as- 
sociation, took an active part in the 
meeting. 

Glenn O. Garber, John Hershberger, 
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A. Schuelor and J. E. Daub drove from 
Frederick by automobile to attend the 
meeting. 

The entertainment committee, of which 
Charles Edmondson was chairman, was 
voted the thanks of the organization for 
its efforts. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, is now 
handling the products of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, for 
Baltimore territory. 

August Snyder, of Eastport, visited 
the wholesale shops in Baltimore to get 
ideas to embody into the improvements 
now under way at his bakery. 

Prominent wholesale bakers in attend- 
ance included Charles Schmidt, E. H. 
Koester, L. J. Appel, Duane Rice, W. 
A. Koester and Morris Bernhardt, all of 
Baltimore. 


Yeast representatives present were 
Frank Young, M. F. McHenry, George 
Dietrich, John Van Horn and E. T. 
Smith, the Fleischmann Co; J. W. Diet- 
rich and Harry Jones, Liberty Yeast Co. 


Wholesalers and jobbers, as well as 
other sellers of flour to bakers, report 
business quiet. There are some inquiries 
from bakers, but many of them, it is 
believed, only are keeping in touch with 
the market. 

The evening entertainment at the Met- 
ropolitan Club was well attended. A 
buffet luncheon was served, and enter- 
tainment consisted of a bass solo by 
Stanley G. Erdman, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., dancing, music, ete. 

Retail bakers attending were J. P. 
Huether, A. A. Otterbein, William 
Wirth, J. A. Schneider, Oscar Fleisch- 
mann, William Riehl, August Heying, 
Conrad Mueller, Ernest Ueberoax, Max 
Reschke, K. O. Kretzrdmar, Anton Hagel 
and J. J. Ahern, all of Baltimore. 


A. L. Fry, assistant sales-manager of 
the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, came down from Pittsburgh to 
hold a conference with Rudolph Fries, 
New York City manager, Lee S, Rousch, 
demonstrator, and J. E. Rousch, Balti- 
more and Washington representative. 

Bakers who contemplate going to the 
annual convention of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry, at 
Norfolk, Va., on June 21-23, by the way 
of Baltimore, should get their reserva- 
tions in early for staterooms on the boat 
that leaves Baltimore Sunday evening, 
June 20, 

Bakers, both large and small, are said 
to be well stocked. Some brokers, whole- 
salers and jobbers say bakers have at 
least 60 days’ supply of flour on hand, 
and are not expected to enter the mar- 
ket, except for small quantities, during 
the next two or three months, 

Bakers in the smaller towns who raised 
their prices in accordance with the prices 
allowed by the Maryland fair-price com- 
mittee report their trade falling off, due 
to the competition of Pennsylvania and 
District of Columbia bakers who do a 
shipping business or run trucks to their 
town, and who are selling bread at a 
lower price. 

W. R. Caskey, Hagerstown, Md., and 
Martinsburg, W. Va., operating two 
modern wholesale bakeries and president 
of the Potomac States Association of 
the Baking Industry, urged the bakers to - 
make their plans so that they could at- 
tend the annual convention of the Po- 
tomac States association, to be held at 
Norfolk, Va., in June. 


Supply salesmen included George E. 
Case, International Co; J. F. Keraney, 
American Diamalt Co; Rudolph Alexan- 
der and C. W. Coons, Joe Lowe Co; E. 
J. Melson, J. H. Day Co; Piere Bon- 
seigneur, the Bondex Co; A. J. Will and 
Charles Hohman, the August Maag Co; 
P. J. Hlubb, Easy Bookkeeper Co., and 
J. Horner, H. J. Keith Co. 


Mill representatives attending were 
Harry M. Sklar, Atlantic Flour Co; F. 
F. Thomas, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co; Charles Edmondson, F. R. Eaton 
and W. Behymer, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
R. D. Armstrong, Century Milling Co; 
J. T. Peters, Quaker Oats Co; N. Gittle- 
sohn, White Co; W. W. Swift, Empire 
Milling Co; A. M. Richardson, Balti- 
more (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co; Stanley 
G. Erdman, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and J. Ross Myers, jobber. 

J. Harry Wootrameer. 
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ILL-ADVISED EXPORTERS 


With regard to unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing with many newly- 
organized export concerns in New York, 
a situation which has been rather freely 
commented upon, a letter printed in the 
Journal of Commerce points out that 
much of the responsibility rests with the 
many banking institutions that have car- 
ried on advertising campaigns predicting 
a golden era of prosperity for all those 
who entered export trade. This induced 
many manufacturers entirely ignorant of 
the risks to ship direct to export markets 
instead of through old-established export 
houses, as they had previously done. 

Furthermore, inexperienced people 
were led to start in business. Many of 
them have since come to grief, and in all 
probability more will follow. All that 
has actually been accomplished is a gen- 
eral disruption of the export business, 
with somewhat harmful effects to the old- 
established, conservative exporting con- 
cerns. 

Some of the young and inexperienced 
firms, believing implicitly in what they 
read, were induced to attempt business 
at long range and upon long-time credit, 
which, generally speaking, is naturally a 
ruinous procedure, and now that the 
banks are beginning to restrict credits, 
many of these concerns have found them- 
selves in financial difficulties from which 
they cannot extricate themselves. 

The advertising propaganda of the 
financial concerns has not increased the 
total volume of exports, but it seems to 
have increased commercial difficulties a 
great deal. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


The flour market during the past week 
has been quieter than usual, owing to the 
fact that freight embargoes have made it 
impossible to sell to any extent for mill 
shipment, and the heavy draft upon spot 
stuff for export has so reduced supplies 
that prices for spot goods have increased 
to the point where they have not the same 
interest for buyers as formerly. 

Furthermore, the unsettled conditions 
in the stock market, which brought some 
heavy declines, were reflected to a great 
extent in grain prices. The whole finan- 
cial situation appearing to be very pre- 
carious, naturally there was a very pro- 
nounced effect upon the flour business, 
which, owing to high prices, requires 

‘about four times the amount of capital 
it formerly did to operate. 

The one bright spot was the strong in- 
dication that the railroad and harbor 
strike was nearing an end. Some of the 
roads partially lifted the embargoes 
which had previously prevented the ac- 
ceptance or delivery of freight, and this 
will permit some of the flour now on 
track at the several terminal points to 
be delivered, thus reducing the strain on 
spot stocks, which may have the effect of 
reducing prices that are now at levels 
equal to those at which flour sold two 
months ago, before the activity of the 
Grain Corporation had the effect of bear- 
ing down prices sharply. 

Many of the millers who were here to 
attend the dinner given in honor of 
Julius H. Barnes do not view the future 
with any great degree of optimism. The 
apparent poor condition of winter wheat, 
in their opinion, pointed naturally to an- 
=— period of high-priced flour and 

The demand from export markets still 
continues, but not to the same extent as 
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There 
was little done, however, because no book- 
ings could be made with any assurance 
of getting them through to seaboard un- 
less for very extended delivery, and this 
does not seem to interest foreign buyers. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 


during the two previous weeks, 


$15.70@16; 
first clear, 


standard patent, $14@15; 
$10.75@12; soft winter 
straights, $11.75@12; hard winter 
straights, $13@14; first clears, $11@ 
11.75; rye, $9@11,—all in jute. 
NEW LEHIGH VALLEY PIER 

Another link in the chain of big ter- 
minal and water-front improvements 
along the Jersey shore was added last 
week, when the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
announced that work had started on an 
ocean and freight terminal in the Green- 
ville section of Jersey City. The new 
development will cost millions, and will 
be known as the Claremont Terminal. 

The first unit of the Lehigh Valley’s 
terminal will be a 3,000-foot pier near 
the foot of Chapel Street, Jersey City. 
This site is approximately across the bay 
from the Bay Ridge section of Brook- 
lyn. To reach the pier a 35-foot channel 
is now being dredged, this operation re- 
quiring the removal of 3,500,000 cubic 
feet of material. 

Other projects across the Hudson, de- 
signed to expand enormously New York’s 
facilities for handling commerce, are the 
huge pier and terminal plans of the 
Cunard and other steamship companies, 
and the New York Central Railroad, 
which, if arrangements now pending are 
completed, plans to install about $3,000,- 
000 worth of trackage to hook up the 
steamship companies’ operation. 


FIRE AT BUSH TERMINAL 


Bush Terminal, in Brooklyn, one of 
the largest steamship terminals in the 
world, was barely saved from destruction 
when an explosion occurred in a quan- 
tity of nitrate stored in the hold of the 
Norwegian steamship Hallfried, berthed 
at one of the piers. The ship was burned 
practically to the water line and some 
damage was done to two of the piers. 


NOTES 


P..A. Murphy, secretary and manager 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
New York last week after a trip to Cuba 
and Florida, 

George Silver, New York flour broker, 
left today for a western trip, to visit his 
mill connections, expecting to be gone 
about 10 days. 

S. Mowat, buyer for the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich, and Charles F. 
Owen, New York agent of the same con- 
cern, called at this office this week. 

T. J. Shea has recently been appointed 
New York sales-manager by the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, to succeed George 
Dudman, who has gone to Chicago. 

C. M. Adams, Jr., who for some months 
has been connected with Wilkins & Mur- 
ray in charge of their flour department, 
has resigned, as other business in which 
he is interested necessitates his being in 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 24.—The dis- 
integration of the “outlaw” switchmen’s 
strike, the gradual raising of embargoes 
to important points, a little actual busi- 
ness in flour, and a sharp advance in 
prices, are the outstanding features of 
the week here. Business is not booming, 
but hopeful. There has been quite wide- 
spread inquiry, and apparently a good 
part of it is not of the idle sort that has 
featured the market here for weeks past. 
While some bakers and jobbers still have 
fair-sized stocks, they are working to- 
ward the end; also many small bakers 


retailers are ae to best te = 
reserves. are 
an interest which Bias oy Ming 

One mill here has not turned a wheel 
this week. Wheat has moved in from 
Buffalo elevators quite promptly, so that 
lack of wheat has not prevented grind- 
ing. One mill reports that, in addition 
to its actual receipts, eight cars were 
billed out to it, so that the movement of 
wheat is rather freer. The embargo over 
New York Central lines to New York 
— is still a material handicap, but one 
miller who has regular customers there 
is shipping to Yonkers, spay to rush 
his stock into New York as soon as the 
embargo is lifted. 

Prices have tightened up on all grades 
50@75c. There is more buying interest 
in clears than in the higher grades of 
hard wheat flours. Some mills have none 
to offer. Low-grade is decidedly firmer, 
with some mills sold out. Western mill 
agencies advanced prices slightly, with a 
20c boost about the limit. Millers assert 
that prices have not yet overtaken wheat, 
and further advances are forecast. Prin- 
cipal quotations for hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $15.75@16 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.60; bak- 
ers patent, $15.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $15, cotton 98’s, 
jobbing; first clears, $11@11.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $11; low- 
grade, $7.50@8, jute, car lots, Boston. 
Western mill brands firm, with fancy 
patent $16.20, cotton 98’s, jobbing; bak- 
ers patent, $15, same basis. 

Soft wheat flours very firm, with prices 
slanting up. Millers believe the top has 
not been reached. There is some in- 
quiry. Sales of winter straights within 
the last day or two have been made at 
$12.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Brokers are hammering prices with oor 
lots that they are able to pick up. Wit 
the cheap wheat once cleaned out, mill- 
ers say that winter straights, based on 
prices of the grain today, should be at 
least $13.40. here is considerable ac- 
tivity in rye flour, both local and west- 
ern brands, with prices 75c@$1 higher, 
based on actual sales. Best white brands, 
local mills, are quoted at $11.50 bbl, in 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands, light $11, medium $10.50, dark 
$10, all in cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

Demand for feed exceeds offerings. 
Some mills have withdrawn quotations 
entirely, until caught up on previous 
sales. Others are shipping only in mixed 
cars to regular customers, giving each his 
equitable proportion. Quotations: spring 
bran, $58@60 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $60, sacked; winter bran, local 
only, $58@60, sacked; spring middlings, 
$62@67, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$64; winter middlings, $65@67, sacked, 
mill door; rye feed higher at $55@57 
ton, sacked, local only. Western feeds 
strong, with a sharp advance of $4@5 ton. 
Ground oats, bulk, $88 ton; corn meal, 
bulk, $83,—both jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, firm and price unchanged 
at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
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Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
FID WEG oso vid ccodveusoes 6,100 3 
EAE WOU ccc ctccshevctces 5,000 27 


Of this week’s total, 4,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

Luther D. Fuller has been appointed 
chief agricultural agent of the Erie 
Railroad. 

The Patent Cereal Co., of Geneva, was 
forced to shut down during the switch- 
men’s strike for lack of grain. 

Potatoes at $4 bu and more are being 
boycotted by some restaurant keepers 
here. Rice is the favorite substitute. 

Alonzo A. Ott has been appointed 
district agent of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in Rochester, succeeding H. H. 
Vogelson, 

The Van Vechten Milling Co., of this 
city, has an elaborate display of its prod- 
ucts at the pure food show of retail 
grocers of the city, which is under way 
in convention hall, continuing two weeks. 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
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Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. al 
have displays, 

The Wayne County farm bureay , 
urging all its members to treat oat see, 
for smut before sowing this spring. Ry. 
periments conducted in the distric 
through the last three years indicat, 
that smut loss runs as high as 25 pe 
cent in untreated fields. In treated fielq, 
it is generally less than 11% per cent, 4 
—" of formaldehyde is recommeng. 
ed. 


Several millers from this locality 4. 
tended the dinner given in honor of 
Julius Barnes, in New York City, Thurs. 
day night. Included in the number were, 
George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot. 
ley Milling Co., W. H. Duffett, of J. 4, 
Hinds & Co., George G. Davis, of the 
J. G. Davis Co., all of Rochester; W., J. 
Moon, of George Q. Moon & Co., Bing. 
hamton; O. O. Lake, of Ewart & Lake, 
Groveland; W. V. Hamilton, of Cale. 
donia; Charles Bell, of Bill, Bell & Co, 


Ogdensburg. we » 
. . NAPP, 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 24.—The local 
demand for flour shows a slight improve- 
ment over last week, principally on ac- 
count of the continued advance in cash 
wheat at milling points, which has caused 
a marking up of flour values. Buyers 
have come into the market for additional 
supplies, although the amount of flour 
sold has been small, Another reason for 
the improved demand is the smaller ar- 
rivals of flour this week, receipts amount- 
ing to but 15,000 bbls, compared with 
49,000 a year ago during the same period, 

Despite the light arrivals, the local 
market is still well supplied with flour 
for some time. Lowell and Lynn, Mass,, 
are said to be overstocked with flour, 
and thousands of barrels of resale flour 
are available at these points. Holders 
are able to undersell mill agents, as much 
of this flour was purchased when flour 
was much lower in price than it is today. 
The extent of reselling is uncertain, but 
flour men believe it to be much larger 
than appears on the surface. 

Some of the flour men here are of the 
opinion that there is enough flour avail- 
able in New England to supply the needs 
of the trade for the next three months. 
This will explain in some degree why 
many of the big buyers have been hold- 
ing back. In fact, some of them are find- 
ing it difficult to take care of all the 
flour that was shipped just before the 
late strike was inaugurated, and which 
has been coming forward freely until this 
week. In some cases storage warehouses 
are filled to overflowing, demurrage is 
mounting, and banks are beginning to 
suggest that it is time to take up the 
drafts on many of the shipments. 

The recent advance of 50@75c bb! in 
sacks of spring and hard winter wheat 
flours has caused some increase in buy- 
ing, although the amount is comparative- 
ly small as compared with what it should 
be. Even soft winter wheat flours have 
met with a little more inquiry, as the 
price of these flours has advanced 
slightly. 

Spring patents are now quoted at 
$15.75@16.50 bbl for special short, in 
sacks, with standard brands at $14.75@ 
16. It was reported today that one of 
the big Minneapolis mills had reduced its 
price 20c bbl, to $15.60 in sacks, and was 
placing some business. There is a better 
demand for spring first clears at $9.75@ 
10.85, in sacks. 

Hard winter patents range $13.50@ 
15.25 in sacks, with soft winter patents 
at $12.50@13.25, straights at $11.50@ 
12.50 and clears at $11@11.75. 

Rye flour is very firm, with sales re- 
ported at $10.75@11.80 bbl, in sacks. 
The demand is good, with not much of- 
fering. 

Corn and oats products in good de- 
mand, with the market firmly held and 
indications of a further advance. 


NOTES 


The Automatic Flour Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital; 
also the Alpha Bakery, Inc., Haverhill, 
Mass., with $8,000 capital. 

The Arvidson Baking Co., of Wor- 
cester, Mass., is erecting a new bakery. 
The building is of brick, two stories high, 
93x95, and will cost $45,000. 
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At the hearing of the communist cases 
held before Judge Anderson in Boston 
this week, it was brought out that 38 out 
of 39 persons arrested in a single raid 
in Lynn, Mass., on the night of Jan. 2, 
were bakers, meeting to form a local of 
the bakers’ union, and not communists, 
as alleged. They were held overnight in 
jail, and arraigned in the municipal 
district court the next morning as sus- 
yects, but were released, there being no 
foundation for the charge made against 
them. Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bavrimore, Mp., April 24.—Flour was 
held strong by the mills, but there has 
been little or no demand for it in this 
market for a long time. An occasional 
car of near-by soft winter straight is 
sold. The trouble dates back to last fall, 
when the buyers apparently bought 
enough to last them throughout the crop 
year, regardless of the fact that they 
und the mills were violating the 60-day 
regulation then in force. Then came 
requisition wheat, which was fine for 
the mills that got it, but death to the 
other fellows. It not only gave a wide 
and for a long time unaccountable dif- 
ference in prices, but caused every buyer 
in the trade to lose his nerve. The idea 
of some mills being able to undersell 
others $1@2 bbl on the same grade of 
flour was inexplicable and demoralizing. 
Last, but not least, is the coming retire- 
ment of the Grain Corporation. 

Springs were steady and slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.50@15; 
standard patents, $13.75@14.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. Many mills 
were asking more than these prices, but 
there were sellers at the foregoing rates 
ind no buyers. 

Hard winters were unchanged and 
quiet, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $14.25@14.75; straights, $13.50@14, 

in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in woods, 
0c less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. No 
business and few tenders. 

Soft winters were firmer and a little 
more salable, short patents closing nom- 
ally at $12.75@13.25; near-by straights, 
$11.50@12,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, or 40c less in bulk. There was 
little call for patents, as they were held 
it or above the jobbing prices of city 
mills’ product, but a few cars of near- 
by straight were sold at $11.50, bulk, up 
to $12 in second-hand cottons, with a 

| mill claiming to have made a sale 

of straight for export as high as $12.25, 
ik, though at the final wind-up scat- 
tering cars were offered at $11.50, bulk, 
nd one Pennsylvania mill went so far as 

) offer its straight at $11.25 in new 98- 
lb cottons. This will give some idea of 
the unsettled condition of the market. 

City mills ran strong, reported trade 
good, domestic and export, and ad- 

need prices 25c bbl on flour and $1 ton 
on feed. 

teceipts of flour for the week, 19,997 
bbls; destined for export, 14,253. 

NOTES 

\rgentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 7,785,000 bus, against 
964,000 for the corresponding week last 
year, 

iixports from here this week included 
67,447 bbls flour and 762,284 bus grain— 
178,645 wheat, 77,143 corn, 453,637 rye 
and 52,859 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to April 24, 1920, 222,064 
bus; year ago, 445,325. Range of prices 
this week, $1.70@1.81; last year, $1.66@ 
1.73. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to April 24, 1920, 1,553,215 bus; 
saine period last year, 1,218,469. Range 
f prices this week, $2.45@3.05; last 
year, $2.40@2.52, 

Visitors were Peter Orr, of John Jack- 
on & Co. grain importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland;“Paul Levy, of Georges Levy, 
grain importers, Paris, France; Charles 
Croften, with Lewis Proctor & Co., grain 
exporters, New York; A. S. MacDon- 
ald, of A. S, MacDonald Commiission 
Co., grain, Boston; J. W. Greenfield, 
grain, Wellington, Ohio. 

Those from here who attended the din- 
ner given in New York on Thursday 
evening in honor of Julius H. Barnes, 
were William H. Hayward, president 
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Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; E. F. 
Richards, of John T. Fahey & Co; J. A. 
Peterson, superintendent Western Mary- 
land elevator; W. E. Harris, of W. E. 
Harris & Son; J. W. Snyder, of Ham- 
mond, Snyder & Co., Inc.; and the fol- 
lowing from the local Grain Corporation 
staff: George S. Jackson, second vice- 
president; Joseph M. Warfield, Edward 
Netre, W. L. Diament, J. J. Frederick 
and William Lauterbach. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpHia, Pa., April 24.—The 
flour market maintained a firm tone this 
week, but business continued very quiet, 
as jobbers and bakers were unwilling to 
operate except for actual needs. As has 
been the case for a long time, transac- 
tions were mostly in second-hand stocks, 
which were available below mill limits. 
There is very little inquiry for stuff to 
arrive, but the mills are indifferent and 
unwilling to stimulate sales at the ex- 
pense of concessions. Rye flour is steady 
under light offerings, but demand is 
light. Not much doing in corn goods, but 
prices are well maintained. 


NOTES 


F. H. Hahn, flour broker, returned on 
Friday from Cuba, where he had been 
spending the last three months. 


The steamship Eastern Mariner from 
Tacoma, and the ship Mehano from San 
Francisco, brought 54,394,120 lbs flour 
to this port on Monday, consigned to the 
Grain Corporation. 

Robert McKnight & Sons were award- 
ed contracts totaling $29,983 to supply 
flour for the bureaus of hospitals, charit- 
able institutions and the House of Cor- 
rection. Hubert J. Horan was awarded 
the flour contract for prisons throughout 
the city at $9,914. 

At the forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, held 
on Thursday, J. S. W. Holton, Walter 
F. Hagar, William O, Hempstead, Wil- 
liam M. Kerr, Nathan Haywood, Alexan- 
der C. Ferguson and Walter T. Roach 
were re-elected directors for three years. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were T. E. Mason, grain 
dealer, Roanoke, Va; R. L. Groff, miller, 
Minneapolis; G. R. Abbott, grain dealer, 
Norfolk, Va; E. Pennington, grain deal- 
er, Owensboro, Ky; C. J. Alworth, grain 
dealer, Dallas, Texas. 

Twenty members of the Commercial 
Exchange went to New York on Thursday 
to attend the testimonial dinner to Julius 
H. Barnes. Among those in the com- 
pany were H. D. Irwin, second vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation; Wil- 
liam B. Stites, Frank M. Rosekrans, 
August F. Gruber, W. P. Brazer and 
Hubert J. Horan. 

The directors of the Philadelphia 
Bourse have unanimously voted against 
the proposal to create a federal depart- 
ment of public works, and so advised the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which is conducting a referendum 
on the subject. The directors announce 
themselves as opposed to any increase of 
federal activities at a time when there 
should be a decrease and many of the 
extraordinary activities growing out of 
the war should be abandened. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





MONTANA 

Great Fatts, Mont., April 24.—No 
change has been recorded in the prevail- 
ing prices of flour and millfeeds in the 
last two weeks, and they now stand: 
flour, in 98-lb cottons, $14.70@14.85, f.o.b. 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $44 ton 
and millfeed $46, same terms. 

* * 


South St. Paul, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis business men and bankers visited 
Great Falls April 19, for the purpose of 
attending the dedication of the new $30,- 
000 stock pavilion which the people of 
this city have built. Governor S. V. 
Stewart, of Montana, was the principal 
speaker. N. P. Rogers, president of the 
South St. Paul Live-Stock Exchange, al- 
so spoke. Joun A. Curry. 





War pensions now represent an annual 
outlay by the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia of more than $29,199,000. 
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The flour market ruled strong this 
week, although there was no appreciable 
change in quotations the latter part of 
the week. Buyers in all sections dis- 
played considerable interest on account 
of the advance in the wheat market, but 
were unwilling to pay present wheat cost 
basis for flour; consequently, very little 
business resulted. Another and more 
detrimental feature of the flour trade is 
the continued railroad difficulties. All 
lines of business are still tied up by traf- 
fic conditions, and scarcely anything is 
moving, except on local account. 

Some country mills reported a some- 
what better demand from the South, but 
most buyers are holding off, anticipating 
an easier market when normal traffic con- 
ditions are restored and flour is moving 
freely again. However, with no improve- 
ment in the car shortage in sight, no 
doubt shipping facilities will be scarce 
for some time. Directions on old orders 
are coming in more freely, but mills ex- 
perience increasing difficulty in shipping 
out accumulated stocks, and many are 
therefore not accepting any business for 
future delivery, preferring to wait until 
present stocks are disposed of. There 
was a fair inquiry for clears from eastern 
markets, presumably for export, but lit- 
tle business resulted. 

Export business is practically at a 
standstill, and there are few, if any, mills 
in this vicinity taking any interest in this 
trade at present. About the only busi- 
ness of any consequence reported was to 
the local trade by resellers, who had a 
fair amount of flour on hand and could 
offer same for immediate delivery. 
Smaller bakers and jobbers, fearing a 
flour shortage due to the railroad strike, 
came into the market and bought freely, 
and these odd-lot sales comprised the 
bulk of the business done locally. Low- 
grade and clears continue the most want- 
ed grades of flour, while demand for pat- 
ents is nil. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $14.50@15, standard $13.25 
@13.75, first clear $10@10.50; hard win- 
ter patent $13.20@13.75, straight $12.50 
@13.20, first clear $10@11.25; soft win- 
ter patent $12.20@13.75, straight $11.20@ 
11.80, first clear $9.60@10.30. 

Millfeed very scarce, due to light mill 
operations and traffic conditions. Market 
unsettled, and about the only trading be- 
ing done is at mill doors in wagonloads 
for local consumption. There was a fair 
demand, but practically no offerings. 
Hard winter bran was quoted at $57, 
brown shorts at $58, and gray shorts at 
$64. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
By WOO 6 i 6.6c dace de'e vine 18,400 36 
Eee QO wens belcba ced bias 9,500 19 
WE MOP ike abet ecens 37,200 74 
Two years ago ........665- 13,350 26 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ry, 2 ee error re 18,200 24 
| A ett en 12,100 16 
TGOF GEO 2s osc vic civic ects 50,800 66 
Two years agO .......-.+85 24,500 32 


NOTES 


Charles A. O6cttinger, of Simpson, 
Spence & Young, New York, and A. L. 
H. Street, of Minneapolis, were among 
the yisitors in St. Louis this week. 


W. S. Neiswonger, assistant  sales- 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, called at this 
office this week, en route to eastern mar- 
kets. —~ 

A. C. Ewer, manager of the Memphis, 
Tenn., branch, and C, C. Bronaugh, man- 
ager of the Wichita, Kansas, branch, 
were visitors at’ the main office of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

The following members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange left this week to attend 
the dinner given to Mr. Barnes in New 
York, Thursday, April 29: John O. Bal- 
lard, Harry H. Langenberg, Marshall 
Hall, Robert Deibel, C. H. Albers, 
George Harsh and Bert H. Lang. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 24.—While 
the domestic market showed no change 
in flour, export inquiries were reported 
improved with the prospects of embar- 
goes being lifted on various railroad 
lines. 

Shipping instructions, which were very 
slow coming in, are now reaching the 
mills and a better demand for flour is 
expected. 

Quotations on car lots from mill, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring first patent, $15@ 
15.50; standard patent, $14.75@15; bak- 
ers patent, $12.50@13.50; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patents, $14.50@15; oth- 
er hard wheat patent, $12.50@13.50; first 
clears, $10.90@11.90; soft winter wheat 
short patent, $13.50@13.80; other soft 
winters, $11.60@13. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track: corn, $1.86 
@1.88 bu; oats, No. 2 white $1.15, No. 
3 white $1.14; wheat bran, $8@3.10 per 
100-Ib sack. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, sacked: 
corn meal, $4; cream meal, $3.85@4.50; 
grits, $3.90@4.35. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export 239 cars, local 8; corn, export 64, 
local 100; oats, export 23, local 221; rye, 
export 15; barley, export 254. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,012;000 
bus; corn, 95,000; oats, 20,000; barley, 
1,084,000; rye, 30,000. 

am * 

Among visitors here this week were 
R. C. Sowden, president New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; George 
W. Hoyland, Kansas City; Charles A. 
Bobst, sales-manager Joe Lowe Co., Inc., 
New York; Joseph S. Males, represent- 
ing Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 24.—The milling 
situation continues unsatisfactory. Some 
of the millers here and out in the state 
express the opinion that conditions will 
soon improve, while others see nothing 
but dull business ahead for some time. 

Despite the fact that wheat is on an 
export basis and is advancing almost 
daily, the trade appears to have no con- 
fidence in present prices, and is not in- 
clined to do very much buying. There is, 
however, a little better inquiry, and a 
little better buying, but with the recent 
advance there is so much resale flour 
offered under present prices that the 
volume of fresh business booked at cur- 
rent figures is relatively small. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 

weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

ee WOE “cas cnc ceeantes 3,500 14 

Tg | ae Peerenrrrey ore 9,577 39 

ORT GI inns cos inet Seed ol 17,270 71 
Leicn Lesure. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., April 24.—Wall 
Street is showing a keen interest in the 
financial panic in Japan. That country 
has gone through much the same experi- 
ence that we have had with enormous 
profits during the war period, and in- 
flation upon an extensive scale. The dis- 
turbance has been so serious as to force 
the authorities to close the principal 
stock exchanges for several days, owing 
to the failure of traders to put up the 
additional margins required. The stock 
of the Tokio Stock Exchange itself, which 
is regarded as a barometric issue, fell 
sharply from 470 to 260 within one 
month. There has been also much strin- 
gency in the money market, which is ac- 
counted for largely by the unusual num- 
ber of new promotions and to the ad- 
verse balances of trade. The excess of 
imports over exports during the first 
quarter of 1920 was $130,000,000, an 


_ amount equal to nearly one-half of the 


total exports. 
FEVERISH SPECULATION 


The people of Japan have been specu- 
lating feverishly for several months, The 
minister of finance has warned against 
such excesses, and has suggested to the 

eople that they should contract their 

usiness engagements, instead of seeking 
to borrow more money. He declares that 
the Bank of Japan will willingly extend 
reasonable assistance to those who are 
deserving of help. 

The trouble has been ascribed partly 
also to the holding of raw silk, which has 
been largely stored in New York. At 
one time, raw silk worth $250,000,000 
was held in warehouses in this city. The 

rice has held well until now, but local 
ts will be glad to unload a portion 
of these loans as soon as they can be 
reasonably liquidated. Japan is simply 
paying for its excesses. It is goin 
through what other world-centers wil 
have to go through if inflation continues 
and they ignore the handwriting on the 
wall. One of the large banks of Japan 
was forced to suspend. This episode has 
been anything but pleasant for those who 
believe that our speculative excesses are 
sure to cause disturbance of some kind 
before the account has been closed. 


HIGH MONEY RATES 


With an 8 per cent discount rate de- 
clared by the Bank of Finland and the 
Bank of Bombay, and a rumor of a 10 
per cent rate by the Bank of Japan, new 
emphasis has been given to the world- 
wide credit strain which has come to be 
the most influential factor in business 
and financial affairs. The Federal Re- 
serve banks will not advance their dis- 
count rates if they can help it. I be- 
lieve firmly, however, that the Federal 
Reserve Board will take effective meas- 
ures to control the money market and 
check undue speculation. 

In such a situation it is impossible to 
obtain the credit with which to finance a 
broad speculative movement in stocks. 
The bull traders will not seek to engage 
the public in excited speculation at this 
time. Should they attempt such a 
movement, the large financial interests 
would combat it as being contrary to 
public policy. 

INTERNATIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Well-known financiers and economists 
from this country will probably attend 
an important financial conference in 
Paris next month. The highest exchange 

rts in the world will e in the 
deliberations, and th hs expected | at some 
basis for co-operative action will be ar- 
rived at, so that additional credit facili- 


_ ties may be provided for those foreign 


nations which are badly in need of finan- 
cial assistance at this time. Although the 
federal government authorities not 


attend in an official capacity, the indica- 
tions are that the deliberations will prove 
quite as interesting to American bank- 
ing experts as to those at the head of 
= great European financial undertak- 
ngs. 

The foreign credit situation is so com- 
plicated as to make it highly advisable 
for all the great nations to unite in a 
movement to expedite foreign trade and 
enable the smaller nations to do busi- 
ness with the United States within safe 
limits. The sterling exchange quotation 
is still the thing to watch. It is of great 
importance for, notwithstanding all that 
has been said or done, the prestige of 
London as the world’s money center is 
still very great. 


UNDIGESTED SECURITIES 


The investment situation is enormously 
interesting. Some of the banking syndi- 
cates are holding more securities than 
they care to carry as permanent invest- 
ments. During the first three months of 
1920, new domestic securitiy issues ex- 
ceeded $816,500,000. This represented a 
gain of 40 per cent over similar flota- 
tions in the corresponding months a 
year ago. Some loans og out last year 
were not absorbed by the investing pub- 
lic. In certain cases the offerings were 
frankly disappointing. In others the 
purchases by the public were only half 
satisfactory. 

The consequence is that there is still 
an ample supply of securities previously 
issued, with the prospect of large addi- 
tional offerings in the near future. Some 
bond experts believe it will be necessary 
to further reduce prices, in order to ef- 
fect a full absorption of these issues by 
the public at large. Should this action 
be decided upon, it would have quick ef- 
fect upon the bond market, with a corre- 
sponding decline in the price of the old 
outstanding issues. 


NEW FOREIGN LOANS 


European countries are anxious to float 
new loans in the United States. The 
chances are that they will be successful 
in doing this if the bonds are offered at 
prices which will compel speedy absorp- 
tion by the public. Some large holdings 
of Japanese bonds are in the strong 
boxes of American investors. Within the 
past few weeks Japanese bonds have been 
selling upon a 10 per cent investment 
basis. It is reasonable to expect, how- 
ever, that investors will insist upon a 
more generous return from foreign bonds 
than they would ask in the case of a do- 
mestic loan. 


STOCK MARKET LIQUIDATION 


There has been further drastic curtail- 
ment of speculative commitments, with 
the usual heavy selling of stocks by va- 
rious speculative interests. A portion 
of this was forced selling. The question 
which is agitating hard-headed business 
men and shrewd students of market con- 
ditions is whether this heavy selling 
movement in Wall Street is the precursor 
of a sharp decline in commodity markets. 
If history repeats itself, the probability 
is that the public will realize that Wall 
Street has been again far in advance of 
the game, and that there will have to be 
a sharp readjustment in merchandise 
values. In the judgment of many wise 
business men prevailing tendencies will 
bring about conditions which will make 
it possible for a man to have an ordinary 
business suit made to order for less than 
$100. 

THE RECKONING 


It looks like genuine deflation in many 
quarters. Such a movement appears in- 
evitable when the extent of violent 
war and after-war rise in merchandise 
values is taken into account. Commodity 
prices in general have been enormously 
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inflated. Inflation was inevitable while 
war lasted, but after hostilities ceased 
seaetiog reve eed othe . 

sharply, ever, re was a 
further heavy advance in merchandise 
prices, with a new high level established 
in various industries after the armistice 
was signed. 

It takes a fabulous sum to finance 
day-to-day business when conducted on 
the price basis of the last few weeks. 
Indications favor, however, a drastic re- 
adjustment of commodity prices, with 
more or less violent reactions in some 
quarters. In plain English, this is the 
view held by people who have studied the 
situation in a cold-blooded way. 


AS TO SPECULATION 


There is absolutely no free credit in 
the United States at the command of 
Wall Street speculators. This does not 
mean that a few hundred million dollars 
will not be carried in collateral loans as 
usual, but it emphasizes the impossibility 
of financing a broad speculative move- 
ment with the Federal Bank reserve as 
low as it is. Furthermore, it is apparent 
that the Federal Reserve Board would 
aging § apply the brakes if there should 
be a further attempt made to absorb an 
extremely large amount of credit for 
supporting another upward movement in 
stocks. There is, therefore, little pros- 
pect of another spirited rise in stocks in 
the immediate future. 


FINANCING SPECULATION 


The average man little realizes the ex- 
tent of the strain that the banks have 
been subjected to in connection with the 
enormous demands which have been made 
upon them from commercial sources. It 
stands to reason that, with building ma- 
terial costing double or treble what it 
once did, the amount of credit required 
to finance an ordinary building operation 
will be two or three times the sum re- 
quired before the war. It is an interest- 
ing situation, but the hard fact is that 
the world has not enough credit at its 
disposal to handle the vast amount of 
business that it is undertaking to provide 
for in these days of sensationally high 
merchandise prices. 

One of the big problems is to reduce 
governmental expenditures below the 
present estimated volume of $18,000,000 
a day. Treasury officials and government 
officers, besides congressional leaders, are 
trying to work out a solution of this 
problem along lines which are calculated 
to command the respect of those who 
are earnestly striving to reduce living 
expenses for the masses. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., April 24.—While there 
was a much better inquiry for flour and 
a reasonably good business resulted in 
patents, the demand seems to have been 
principally for clears and low-grades, of 
which buyers could. not get enough. Bak- 
ers also seemed to be switching from pat- 
ents to straights, especially winter. The 
majority of the mills found a consider- 
ably better tone as far as the family 


trade was ‘concerned, as there were indi- . 


cations that the householder was again 
getting apprehensive concerning future 
our prices and beginning to stock up. 
On the whole the situation was more sat- 
isfactory, and all the miller wants is 
cars—and then more cars. Without cars, 
nothing can be done here, and after thor- 
—_ going over conditions with the 
railroads millers have come to the con- 
clusion that the worst is yet to come. 
Some of the mills, if not all, are com- 
plaining of the scarcity of milling help, 
and with the continued advance in wheat 
and the difficulty in selling flour even at 
a loss, they are getting to the point 
where a shutdown looks good to them. 
Prices of flour in carload lots are the 
same as last week, although wheat is 
higher. The retail trade price is awa 
under the carload quotations, and still 
the grocer says the people are grumbling. 
Rye flour was very dull and, even with 
the sharp advance in the cereal, last 
week’s prices could not be: obtained. 
Kansas mill gu were unchanged, 
and resentatives report little or no 


demand, although getting more inquiries 
from buyers who are nearly ready to 
take Short patent was quoted at 


$14.20 and standard at $13.60, Buffalo 
rate points. 


April 28, 1920 


Soft winter wheat mills are doing , 
fair amount of business, and from || 
indications a big improvement is possible 
next week. Prices are 5@10¢ higher 
than last week, and strong. Short wip- 
ter patent sold at $13.45, standard at 
— and pastry at $11.95, track, Buf. 

0. 


The wmillfeed situation continnes 
strong. Buyers are inquiring for bran, 
and appear willing to pay any reason- 
able figure for quick shipment, but there 
is none offered, except in mixed cars, «nd 
but little in that way. The mills are fa; 
behind in filling orders, and jobbers hay- 
ing bran coming are getting sore. Az 
for other feeds, while the demand is ot 
so urgent it is nearly as scarce as bran, 

Winter wheat feeds are higher. Bran 

is held at $58, standard middlings at 
$61, and mixed feed at $59, track, Buf- 
falo. 
Corn-meal coarse feed is moving slow- 
ly at last week’s prices, and there is |it- 
tle hope of any improvement. Hominy 
feed easier and quiet. Gluten feed quict, 
Cottonseed meal dull and easy. Spot oil 
meal is freely offered at $61, and re- 
sellers would shade that price, as they 
want to unload, and there are no buy- 
ers. The mills are asking $63 for M:y; 
for June, $63; July, $64; August, $65 

Buckwheat scarce and wanted at %4 
per 100 Ibs, track, Buffalo. Milo and 
Kafir, No. 3 or better, are offered at 
$2.75@2.80, bulk, track, Buffalo, and no 
demand. 

Rolled oats firm, and demand fair. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, are quoted 
at $40, track, Buffalo, with no offerings 
and a good inquiry. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 
output = § activity 





Te: WORE Ss ki 602 ies Hoon 147,950 ) 
EOE WOOR. 20.0 csc tieeis te rs 39,475 3 
Year ago ........ 8 
Two years ago 

Three years ago ........+.+ 127,400 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 4,625,000 b 
compared with 2,869,000 a year ago. 

Fire did $4,000. damage to the bakery 
shop of Julius Zielinski, early yesterdiy 
morning. 

Allen H. Baxter, of the Baxter En- 
gineering Co., left last night for a two 
weeks’ trip in Texas. 

The Buffalo Flour Club has made ar- 
rangements for a banquet and theatre 
party for the ladies on Saturday, May | 

Walter Scott Ovens died here yester- 
day at the age of 87. He was the son 
of Robert Ovens, founder of the 
Ovens Baking Co., and was engaged in 
the baking business throughout his adu't 
lif 










riends of F. F. Henry, manager of 
te Washburn-Crosby mills here, who 
re strong for Herbert. Hoover for 
resident, have selected Mr. Henry 
chairman of the “Hoover for President 
Club of Erie County, N. Y.” 

Steamers are leaving this port daily, 
although there are still large fields of icc 
in the lake. The only arrival so far w: 
the L. R. Davidson, with stone for one 
of the steel plants. The Nye and Wals, 
with grain from Chicago and Milwauke:, 
are expected here tomorrow morning. 


The Grain Corporation this wee 
shipped 500,000 bus wheat to New Yor‘, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia for expor', 
and needs 964 cars more. There are 3.) 
cars ready to be loaded Monday. The 
port wants 1,750 cars today to loa! 
grain. Wheat dealers managed to g 
about 100 cars for shipment to mil! 
outside of Buffalo, and expect to do 
better next week. 

The decision of James W. Person, 
special master in the proceedings agains‘ 

rge E. Pierce, grain operator here. 
that he be adjudged a bankrupt has bee 
sustained by the federal court. Th 
judge held that an alleged assignment 0 
assets made by Mr. Pierce to Horac: 
Neff, a Cleveland attorney, is an act 0! 
bankruptcy, and that because of it firm 
that had pooled their claims could not be 
estopped from withdrawing them fron 
the 1 and becoming tioners in ar 
involuntary bankruptcy proceeding. 
E. Banoasser. 
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fhere is a good demand for flour 
throughout the city, and some millers 


say their only trouble is that they cannot’ 


get cnough wheat. Over-sea wheat only 
is d in the mills of London; at least 
the amount of native wheat ground is 
not worth mentioning. In the past month 
an average of over 135,000 qrs weekly 
have entered this port. That should be 
enough to keep all the mills here 
running at full capacity. 
is probable that a great deal of 
wheat is still lying in the holds of ves- 
sels uncleared. The Port of London 
\uthority says that at present there is 
no ship waiting a berth, but even if that 
is so, what is the use of a berth if there 
are not enough hands to clear the holds 
\ dispatch? 
Monday, April 12, bread will be so 
decontrolled that bakers will be al- 
ed to charge what they please, provid- 
( ey do not go far beyond 24@25c per 
4 lbs. The extraction from G.R. flour 
has now been brought up to 80 per cent, 
umably to conserve wheat supplies. 
McCurdy, the food controller, 
king in the House of Commons the 
r day for the ministry of food, had 
temerity to say that, though we were 
t to get darker bread, it would be 
more wholesome and nourishing than 
te bread, 
that were really the case, why were 
British, American, and French troops 
ie front during the war fed on white 
d alone? If any men deserved the 
t nourishing bread that could be 
d, irrespective of its money cost, it 
surely the boys risking their lives 
ind night in the trenches. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy doubtless wanted to placate the 
public, which must put up with worse 
id for more money, and apparently 
ould think of nothing better than 
old wife’s story. 
ow that the color of household bread 
» be darkened, there will be a keen 
ind for imported flour of which the 
r is right. Just what sort of supply 
)ver-sea flour we are likely to get it 
mpossible to say, as the commission 
ps its own counsel. 
stocks in London of over-sea flour 
t have entered the river at any time 
in the past three months are low, 
the authorities have a way of getting 
r from other parts of the country, 
n places where none was suspected to 
t. There has been no allocation since 
ch 29, but one is believed to be ready 
tomorrow, and in the dearth of white 
r it will be welcome, whatever its 
ity. 
MILLFEED 
(he mills here can dispose of all the 
feed they can make, at the official 
’ of £13 10s per ton, ex-mill, for 
dlings or bran. 
OATMEAL 
‘he oatmeal market has been very 
et the past 10 days, but prices show 
(tle change from last quotations. To- 
y Midlothian oatmeal is held at 97s 6d 
101s 3d per 280 Ibs, according to qual- 
All cuts of Aberdeen are at 85s, 
nile American pinhead is obtainable at 
is 6d. American medium and fine cuts 
ire Offered at 72s 6d. London-made 


oatmeal of all kinds is held at 80s. Mid- 
lothian rolled oats are now worth 97s 6d 


sewhere are invited to correspond, 


per 280 lbs, while there is a little of the 
fancy variety about at 105s. Aberdeen 
is making 95s, while Irish is held at 90s. 
There is some American on sale at 75s. 


ATLANTIC RATES INCREASE 


The transatlantic steamship companies 
are increasing their passenger rates this 
week, and on April 19 an increase in 
freight rates will come into effect. 

The advance in passenger rates 
amounts to about 10 per cent on the 
prices that have been ruling recently, but 
compared with pre-war rates they are 
over 125 per cent higher. The minimum 
first-class fare on the large liners before 
the war was £20, whereas now it is £47 
5s; the second-class minimum fare has 
advanced from £11 to £27. 

The advance in freight rates will be 
still more drastic, and will range from 
25 to 50 per cent, according to the value 
of the goods. The shipping companies 
claim that their expenses are three times 
greater than in pre-war days, and that 
their increase in charges is, therefore, 
fully justified. 

RATIONING IN ITALY 

On April 1, strict rationing was re- 
sumed in Italy, and it is said that, for 
a people whose diet consists chiefly of 
cereals, oil and cheese, the quantities al- 
lowed are entirely insufficient. They are 
only allowed half a pound of bread per 
day per person; 1 lb of macaroni per 
week; 1 lb of rice per month; 1 lb of 
sugar per month; seven-eighths of a pint 
of oil per month; 5% oz of hard cheese 
per month. On the same day, a tax on 
luxuries came into force, amounting to 
from 10 to 15 per cent, all gold objects, 
jewelry and precious stones being 
taxed 15 per cent. A further burden im- 
posed on the Italians on that fateful 
April 1 was a new telegraph tariff, un- 
der which they have to pay 2d per word, 


with a minimum of eight words, while. 


for urgent telegrams 6d per word is 
charged. 
THE EASTER HOLIDAYS 


The Easter holidays are the longest 
public holidays in the whole year. They 
consist of Good Friday, Easter Eve, 
Easter Monday, and in many cases East- 
er Tuesday. Good Friday and Easter 
Monday are bank holidays, which means 
that the banks throughout the country 
are closed. All business houses and of- 
fices are closed from Thursday evening 
of Easter week until the Tuesday or 
Wednesday morning, and the West End 
shops follow suit, but most of the small- 
er shops open on the Saturday and do 
their usual business. 

A great exodus of the town population 
takes place at Easter. A large number 
quit the towns for the seaside and coun- 
try on the Thursday of Easter week, and 
the rush at the railway stations is tre- 
mendous, each compartment of the trains 
having to accommodate far more folk 
than it was made to hold. Travelling at 
such times is an experience of discom- 
fort at its worst, but it daunts few. 
Others, who have less means at their dis- 
posal, are content with one day’s trip 
into the country, or with a tram or ’bus 
ride into the more rural districts, or a 
cycle ride a few miles out. Still others 
gather in the igs and open spaces of 
London and other towns, a very favorite 
resort for the costers of London being 
Hampstead Heath, or “Appy ’Amstead,” 
as it is known to the costers. 

Hampstead Heath consists of many 
acres of common, beautifully wooded and 
undulating, but the holiday-makers con- 
gregate in one special i where there 
are boat swings, roundabouts, coconut 
shies, shooting galleries and other simi- 
lar attractions beloved of the populace. 
Here you can see ’Arry and ’Arriet in 


their true coster attire, he in his corduroy 
velvet suit and white pearl buttons, and 
she in her fur or velvet coat and picture 
hat with its handsome ostrich feathers. 
The lady’s attire is sometimes very 
gaudy, and her behavior quite unique. 

Another very favorite outing for Lon- 
doners is a visit to the Zoo, and here the 
crowd on Easter Monday is so thick as 
a rule that it is a slow procession round 
the grounds and through the various 
houses, and the scramble for rides on 
the elephant and camels is prodigious. 
It is certainly a very attractive spot, the 
grounds being in the midst of Regent’s 
Park and beautifully laid out, while the 
collection of animals and fowls is one of 
the best in the world. This year the 
weather was not very propitious for life 
out of doors, as it was cold and show- 
ery, but few allowed it to spoil their 
plans. 

On Good Friday a large number of 
people attend church, especially the 
“Three Hours’ Devotion,” which is held 
from 12 noon to 3 o’clock. Many ex- 
cellent sacred concerts are always given 
on Good Friday, also, and this year was 
no exception to the rule. For many 
years it has been a custom in the old 
parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, in the heart of London, to 
distribute sixpenny pieces on Good Fri- 
day to the widows of the parish, and this 
year there were 21 recipients, 


ASSOCIATION’S NEW PRESIDENT 


At the general meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers, held just before Easter, S. Arm- 
strong, the managing director of Cran- 
field Bros., Dock Roller Mills, Ipswich, 
was elected president for the coming 
year. He is a native of Cambridgeshire, 
and the whole of his business career has 
been spent with Cranfield Bros., and 
what he does not know about a flour 
mill is not worth knowing. He will enter 
into his duties as president next June. 


NOTES 


Colonel W. T. Odam returned to Lon- 
don from Mesopotamia on Good Friday, 
and has completely recovered from his 
illness. He was visiting some of his old 
friends on Mark Lane today. 


F. K. Morrow, of the Morrow Cereal 
Co., Toronto, is spending a few days in 
London prior to his sailing for home on 
the Mauretania, on April 18. He has 
just returned from a trip to South 
America. 

Percival F. Gifford, manager of the 
Southern Sales Corporation, Montreal, 
was in London for a few days last week. 
He was planning a trip to Holland dur- 
ing the Easter holidays, and to sail for 
home on the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
on April 10. 

M. Kosmack & Co., Glasgow, announce 
that M. Kosmack and F. Kosmack have 
withdrawn from the firm, and that in 
future the business will be carried on 
by E. C. W. and R. W. Arend and T. M. 
Falconer. The Arends are both sons of 
the-late W. Arend, who for 24 years was 
a partner in the firm. T. M. Falconer 
has been associated with the firm for 29 
year as salesman. 


O. D. Fisher, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, will sail for New York, 
en route to Seattle, on the Mauretania, 
on April 13. Mr. Fisher is vice-president 
and manager of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, Wash., and together 
with W. S. Allen, the assistant secretary 
of the company, has been in Europe 
since the beginning of the year, and they 
have both visited all the principal im- 
ekg, ep in the interests of their 

r. Allen will make a trip to the 
Levant before returning to America. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 7 

Holiday feeling has prevailed in the 
trade during the last few days, preceded 
by a strong demand for all classes of 
flour and bread. The allocations of 
flour, in view of the holidays, were of 
double quantity, with no further distri- 
butions for a fortnight. The quality 
has been chiefly of the strong variety 
which was very welcome to the larger 
bakers in the two principal cities. The 
demand, however, was much heavier in 
the north of Ireland than in Dublin and 
the south, country grocers not being keen 
to pay the premium on imported flours 
over the price of the home manufactured. 

No decision has been arrived at with 
regard to the price of bread after April 
12, but the trade is going into the ques- 
tion on the basis of present expenses and 
a further demand by the men for in- 
creased wages, and it is difficult to see 
how it can fixed under Is 1d per 4-lb 
loaf. In Londonderry and the extreme 
north, however, 1s 2d is the figure aimed 
at. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is unchanged in price. Rolled 
oat quality, of a certain age, has been 
offered as low as 74s per 280 lbs. Ship- 
pers want 20s more. Irish meal is a little 
over 80s per 280 lbs. There are signs, 
however, that homemade is getting into 
smaller compass, and will appreciate in 
ptice from this onward, owing to a high- 
er price for the raw material, oats being 
quoted in country districts at £18@19 
per ton. 

FEED 

Millers are quoting middlings at £14 
10s per ton and bran at £14 15s, bags in- 
cluded, but merchants are asking £18 
for both bran and pollards of home 
manufacture, which is a premium of 
fully £8 above the mills’ prices. Bel- 
gian and Plate middlings are offered at 
£16 10s, but are practically unsalable 
in the Irish market. Other feedingstuffs 
are weaker, as far as prices are con- 
cerned, but are experiencing a strong de- 
mand. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


Flour Exports for Nine Months Almost Ex- 
actly the Same as Last Year—Wheat 
Exports 36 Million Bus Less 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issued on April 24 its monthly 
summary of exports, covering the nine 
months ended March 31. The totals for 
the nine months, with the figures for 
the corresponding period in 1918-19, are , 
as follows: : 





1919-20 1918-19 
Flour, bbis 14,212,613 14,775,436 
Wheat, bus 94,544,884 130,826,444 





Barley, bus , 24,592,507 6,457,001 
Corn, bus .......0%... 11,734,719 14,200,657 
Oats, Dus ....sesseses 30,447,235 84,368,177 
Rye, BUM ...seccsesees 16,181,559 10,115,654 


Flour exports in March amounted to 
2,209,202 bbls, as against 2,245,791 in 
March of 1919. The total value of the 
nine months’ flour exports is estimated 
at $157,534,796, or $11.08 per bbl, as 
against $162,788,247, or $11.02 per bbl, a 
year ago. The wheat exports are valued 
at $227,528,733, or $241 per bu, as 
against $308,471,144, or $2.36 per bu, a 
year ago. 


Mi Pp 35. Wield th wi ip 4 R eipt 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
April 21... 153 183 154 2 269 82 
April 22... 122 169 40 2 264 91 














April 23... 149 150 63 -« 231 160 
April 24... 205 141 82 -» 239 194 
April 26... 289 164 55 2 253 221 
April 27... 123 189 73 -» 897 460 

Totals ..1,041 946 467 6 1,643 1,198 
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EXPORTERS MAKING THE PRICE 


It should not be overlooked that it is 
the exporters who are now making the 
price of wheat,—not merely domestic 
demand,—and that they are making it 
high; also that there is no telling just 
how long they will stay in the market. 
This is not denying that there is some 
strength in the situation, judged solely 
from a domestice standpoint, but it is 
impossible of measurement as reflected in 
the price under present conditions. 

There is no sign of a plethora of 
wheat, except on paper. Not receiving 
the volume of acceptances they desire, 
the exporters are constantly increasing 
their bids, and, quite significantly, are 
inviting offers. They have now reached 
the point where they are asking for of- 
fers, not for any definite delivery, but 
to be shipped whenever possible. There 
is a strong suspicion among shippers that 
any offers made would be accepted. 

Apparently, the present export price 
represents a world’s basis. It is reported 
in the Daily Trade Bulletin, of Chicago, 
that Argentine wheat has now reached a 
level where -it costs five cents a bushel 
more than American wheat, laid down on 
the other side of the water. May wheat 
sold in Argentina at two dollars and 
sixty cents, with fifteen cents premium 
for cash; with twelve cents charges and 
sixty-eight cents freight, this figures 
out three dollars and fifty-five cents, as 
compared with three dollars and fifty 
cents for American wheat laid down in 
Europe. 

However, even though the present 
price of wheat represents a world’s basis, 
the question naturally suggests itself as 
to whether the price will be so high when 
France and other European countries 
harvest their crops next July and the 
current shortage is taken care of. Fur- 
thermore, it is pointed out that the 
European peoples will turn to garden 
truck, potatoes and other vegetables, 
and fruits, for the sustenance of life just 
as soon as they are available next sum- 
mer. 

Hence the export situation is an un- 
certain, indeterminate quantity, and can- 
not be accurately gauged for any long 
period of time at the present moment, 
yet it has a vital bearing in the deter- 
mination of future prices. There are 
experienced men in the milling and grain 
trades who have their doubts as to 
whether Europe can continue to pay the 
present high prices for flour and bread 
grains when the present shortage pre- 
ceding their own crops is out of the way. 
For example, with the mark at its pres- 
ent value, Germany is forced to pay a 
fabulous price for any grain originating 
in the United States. 


MANSFIELD CAPACITY INCREASED 

The Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
let contracts for an additional unit of 
400 bbls, which will be devoted to grind- 
ing soft wheat flour. It is hoped to 
have the increase ready for operation on 
the new crop. This gives the mill a 
total capacity of 1,400 bbls daily, the 
other unit of 1,000 bbls being devoted 
to making hard wheat flour, on which the 
mill has built up a very considerable 
business. 

The capital stock of the company has 
also been increased to $100,000 preferred 
and $100,000 common. Previous capitall- 
zation was $100,000 common. The mill 
has been very successful during late years 
under the management of L. C. Chase, 


who is vice-president and general man- 
ager. 
DEATH OF JOHN C. LIKEN 

John C. Liken & Co., Sebewaing, Mich., 
announce the death, on April 16, of John 
C. Liken, the company’s former presi- 
dent, at his winter home in Daytona, 
Fla. Mr. Liken was in his eighty-eighth 
year. He founded the milling firm that 
bears his name, 49 years ago. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 23% 
Last week 31% 
Year ago 75 
re) FORTE OBS fo0s sc cesceee 10,650 22 
Three years ago .......... 22,000 46 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 

ROR bd visc e's 14 $1,210 18,325 22 

TOBOF occ cces 12 78,900 29,510 36 

J! Seer 10 82,560 59,569 71 

SURG. vccwesee 9 60,360 18,567 37 

*Week ending April 24. tWeek ending 
April 17. 

NOTES 


H. P. McLaughlin, of the Krumm 

Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in To- 
ledo Thursday and called at this office. 
. A. L. Hale, manager Greenleaf Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo this 
week on a business trip, and called at 
this office. 

F. M. Chase, sales-manager Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., has been calling on 
the trade in Kentucky with G. H. Strode, 
its Kentucky salesman. 

The Community Millers’ Association 
will hold its third annual convention, 
June 1, at Cincinnati. Headquarters 
have not been announced. 

One Ohio mill reports that it bought 
some wheat this week at $2.80@2.85, and 
that its price for standard patent flour 
is $13.50, car lots, f.o.b. mill, in 98’s. 

It is reported that every available inch 
of storage for flour in Cleveland is tak- 
en, and any additional receipts have to 
be carried in cars on tracks, in spite of 
demurrage. 

C. E. Oliver, milling engineer, stopped 
in Toledo last week on his return to 
Warsaw, Ind., from Alpena, Mich. The 
Thunder Bay Milling Co. awarded Mr. 
Oliver a contract to flow, plan and re- 
model its mill at Alpena. 

A. C. Smith has resigned his position 
as sales-manager of the Capitol Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, effective April 24, 
and on May 1 will engage in the broker- 
age business at Columbus in the Colum- 
bus Savings & Trust Building. 

A number of central states millers 
were at French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., last week, among 
them being Henry M. Allen, Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; David Ander- 
son, National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and O. S. Tilton, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 
T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., and C. Jenkins, Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., were expected to 
end the party before the end of the 
w 





One million dollars in gold bullion has 
been received at San Francisco from the 
All-Russian government. This gold has 
been deposited in the United States 
Treasury as a guaranty of the Russian 
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government to meet its obligations on 
urchase of war materials made from the 
nited States government. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranarouis, Inv. April 24,—Con- 
trasted with conditions prevailing last 
week, milling of wheat and corn prod- 
ucts in Indiana showed considerable im- 
provement this week. While the approach 
toward normal was hesitating, it was suf- 
ficient to foster more optimism than has 
existed for some time. 

In the wheat-milling trade, inquiries 
were more numerous than in the preced- 
ing. fortnight, and the amount of new 
business booked was larger than for some 
time. Bakers and other large consumers 
showed more of a tendency to come into 
the market, moved, perhaps, by depleted 
stores and congested conditions on rail- 
roads, which have been intensified by 
strikes of switchmen. 

Indianapolis was one of the cities in 
which practically all switchmen left their 
work, but the situation has improved a 
great deal in the last six days, a number 
of the men returning to their employ- 
ment, while some of the railroads have 
been successful in hiring outsiders to 
take places made vacant. An outlaw 
union formed by the strikers, however, 
has steadfastly refused to call off the 
walkout. 

Trede in corn products did not show 
quite the improvement that was reported 
in wheat-milling, at least it was not no- 
ticeable. However, in this territory as a 
whole, it never has reached the stage of 
stagnancy that has prevailed in the latter 
industry. 

Receipts of wheat continue exceeding- 
ly small. Prices have again gone up, 
$2.70 bu being offered on the wagon mar- 
ket here for No. 1 red, $2.67 for No. 2 
red and $2.62 for No. 3 red, with other 
grades on their merits, the level being the 
highest on record in this city on that 
market. 

Quotations on flour for shipment in 
car lots show a slight decline, soft win- 
ter patents being offered at $13.15@ 
13.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a drop of 
15sec in the minimum and 25c in the 
maximum. Hard winter patents also are 
quoted at $13.15@13.75, showing a simi- 
lar decline. Spring patents are available 
at $13.45@14.05, a reduction of 35c in 
the minimum and 45c in the maximum. 

Corn products are unchanged in price. 
Grits are offered in car lots at $4.10 per 
100 lbs, sacks included, meal at $4.05, 
hominy at $4.15, hominy flakes at $4.75, 
corn flour at $4.30 and ceraline at $4.45, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of April 24, with comparisons for cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

TRB WER os cscdccessrecre 4,702 21 
Last week 7 13 
Year ago 62 
Two years aGO .......5508 6,522 24 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Es 0s ot ceeds Coes 13,000 4,000 
COMM, DER oc poe detee tice 122,000 83,000 
CR 5 56 is See ow eds 152,000 60,000 
TRG, TUM dso oe tba eke ewe | teees 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week.... 266,330 587,120 73,500 3,570 
Year ago ..... 442,330 562,640 149,700 6,990 
Two years ago 32,840 789,060 241,560 6,320 


MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds are practically off the 
market in this immediate territory, prac- 
tically all mills reporting that they have 
none to offer and that they are booked 
far ahead. Hominy feed is unchanged 
in price, it being offered at $60 ton bulk, 
and $64 sacked, in car lots. 

NOTES 

A smokestack on the plant of the Starz 
Elevator Co., at Dunn, Benton County, 
was blown off and the roof damaged dur- 
ing a storm this week. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., of St. Louis Crossing, Bartholo- 
mew County, has decided to abandon its 
plan to build an elevator costing $35,000 
this spring, and will use its old plant. 
The high cost of building material and 
labor is the reason for the postponement. 






April 28, 1920 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., of 
Warsaw, Kosciusko County, has been or- 
ganized by farmers to buy and sell grain 
and feed. It will be incorporated for 
$50,000, and the directors are R. A. An. 
glin, J. F. Beyer, John Frantz, J. w. 
Keefer, George McCarter, Oscar Reb. 
man and A. J. Wiltrout. 

Members of the Clifford Grain Co., or. 
ganized in Bartholomew County recent- 
ly, will incorporate, with $20,000 Capital 
stock. It is the intention of the company 
to buy the Newsom elevator, at Clifford, 
Officers of the new organization: Perry 
King, president; William Armuth, vice- 
president; Aaron C. Newton, secretary- 
treasurer. Evwarp H. Zirenrr, 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn. April 24.—Flour 
trade in the Southeast has shown im- 
provement this week. The aggregate 
volume of business, however, is below 
normal for this season of the year, and 
the general tone of the market is quiet, 
Buyers are showing keener interest than 
they have manifested for some time. ‘The 
aggregate sales are more than 30 per cent 
of the possible output of the mills, and 
shipping instructions have been fairly 
satisfactory. : 

Prices for the week have ruled general- 
ly steady, with no material change from 
the recent advances, and at the close of 
the week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$14@14.50; standard or regular patents, 
$13@13.50; straight patent, $12.50@13; 
first clears, $9.50@10. 

Mills continue to have no difficulty in 
disposing of their output of millfeed at 
strong prices, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $58@60; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $65@67. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour I 
Weekly output of 
capacity for week tivity 
Tee WOE oes cces 197,220 67,291 84.1 
Last week ....... 148,920 46.48 
Year ago ........ 219,090 F 
Two years ago .. 155,190 3,894 g 
Three years ago.. 169,500 105,229 f 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
April 24 Apri 


cn, a. SEPP ES Ce 37,700 43,700 
WORE, BOS 6000 bes ceovs 178,000 162,000 
Ce UE nes 0 oe 600 6.4080 133,000 125,000 
CO OP 2 oe cab dete eeu 73,000 113 


CORN MEAL 

While demand for corn meal is belo 
normal in the South, there is improvement 
over the corresponding time last year. 
Prices are strong on account of the high 
price of corn, as follows: plain meal, 
sacked, per: 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.80@4; bolted, 10@l5c mo 
Southeastern corn mills, with a capacily 
of 82,800 bus, this week, ground 32,367, or 
39 per cent of capacity, which compares 
with 17.7 per cent last week and 20.6 per 
cent the same week last year. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 156 cars. 

Stocks of grain at Nashville are lower 
than they have been at this time of thc 
year for some years, due to transporti- 
tion difficulties. 

The Tennessee Biscuit Co., Nashville, 
will make an addition to its plant, to cost 
$50,000. The company now has a daily 
capacity of 300 bbls of flour. 

The Little Rock Grain Exchange has 
elected the following officers: Dan Danicl, 
president; Guy Williams, vice-president ; 
August Probst, secretary-treasurer. 

E. C. Faircloth, of the American Bread 
Co., predicts an advance of 2¢ in the 
present price of 10c for bread at Nash- 
ville, stating that other cities have al- 
ready raised prices on account of high 
cost of flour and other material. 

The Nashville Grain Exchange has 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: F, E. Gillette, president; W. 
T. Hale, Jr., and M. H. Lillard, vice- 
ep a E. M. Kelly, C. D. Jones, R. 


Worke, H. L. Hanes and S. C. Wilkes, 


The directors will elect a sec- 
Joun Lerrrr. 


directors. 
retary. 


for 
in- 


hy 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 








CHICAGO, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Minneapolis brands, % 


Lea Le, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


$16.00 @16.25 


NANtTH ccccccsevsseeeseese 
Spr tent SOs de cced<t’s 15.25 @15.75 
spring strai@htey SMtS leese> vs 50 14.00 @14.25 
aoe cath JUMEAtetAh ease ows 10.00 @10.75 
Sec lear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 8.25@ 8.50 
( s’ spring patents, jute.. 15.25@15.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Pa southern, jute ........- $12.75 @13.75 
s southern, jute .......- 12.00@12.50 
c utherh, jute ........e6+ 9.75 @10.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
F tent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.00 @14.75 
Pa 95 per Cent ...--eeeeeee 13.40@13.75 
Cc Cangas, Jute ....csseves 9.75 @10.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Ry r, white, jute, per bbl... .$9.90@10.40 


R ir, standard, jute ..... -» 8.60@ 8.90 

‘AT—Offerings light, demand good. 
buying absorbed all offerings. No. 

} ld at $2.85; No. 2 hard, $2.80@2.85; 

N wrthern, $2.82; sample grade, $2.65. 
Supply light, and prices averaged 

Range for the week, with compari- 


N 


This week Last week Last year 
66 @168~  ...-. Disease 5 4 @164 
i160 @168 161 @i63_..... OP onwele 
165 @170% 163% @167 158 @167% 
166 @174% 164 @171° 159 @168% 
( 62% @167T sn eeee @158 154 @162 
@166 155 @162 


64 @169 161 
64 @170% 163% @169 158 
66 @174% 167 @172 159%@170 
68 @174 166% @172 160 @169% 
S—Prices advanced to the highest of 
son. The range: 

Last week 


@167% 


This week Last year 


97 @102% ....- @101 66% @72 
100 @105 96 @104% 70 @74% 
100% @107 100 @106 71% @75 
102 @1056 101 @105% ....@.... 


Active buying by exporters and re- 
of hedges advanced prices to the 
st of the season, with the close the 
the week. No. 2 sold at $2.02@2.06, 
imple grade sold today at $2.05. May 
it $2.04@2.04%, and July at $1.97 bid. 
RLEY—Offerings light and demand ac- 
the highest price of the season, the 
for the week being $1.55@1.75 for 
» choice, with the close at $1.71@1.76 
ilting. A fair export business was 
May closed at $1.75 after selling at 
ind September touched $1.46 and 
it $1.45 %. 
‘N GOODS—tTrade fair and offerings 
g Corn flour, $4.10 per 100 lbs; corn 
$4.05@4.07% for white and $4.15@4.20 
ow; pearl hominy, $4.05 for granu- 
n car lots. 
EK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
<ly receipts and shipments of flour 
rain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


I bbis..... 49 218 16 99 
\ t, DUB. % 79 286 485 1,404 
( DGBi.vosse 419 
( DB. cece s 820 
R US.» ws ins 3 675 
B bus.... 210 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 24 
/UR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
o.b, Milwaukee: 


s zy patent, cottom «.....0... $15.10@15.60 
5 g straight, cotton ........ 13.00 @13.40 
I Clear, COETOM .rccecccncees 9.30@10.75 
I our, white, cotton ........ 10.75 @11,00 
I our, straight, cotton ...... 10.00@10.25 

lour, dark, cotton ......... 8.50@ 8.75 
I s patent, cotton ........- 13.50@14.00 
( flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 3.90@ 4.00 
( meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 3.80@ 3.90 
( grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 3.75@ 3.85 


LLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
@55; standard fine middlings, $57.50 
flour middlings, $59; red dog, $68@69; 
eal, $72; hominy feed, $69.50,—all in 
) sacks, 
HEAT—Up 15c. Receipts, 24 cars. The 
was good at all times and offerings 
quickly absorbed. No. 1 northern, $3 
; No. 2, $2.95@3.30; No. 3, $2.90@3.15. 
RLEY—Prices were 2@3c higher. Re- 
, 84 cars, The call was good for 
. which sold readily. Low-grades were 
it times, but at the end of the week 
Ss were well cleared. No. 3, $1.74@1.77; 
4, $1.68@1.765; feed and rejected, $1.50 


YE—Prices advanced 9@10c. Receipts, 
irs. Demand was good from shippers; 
ers were out of the market most of the 
No. 1, $2.07@2.12; No. 2, $2.07@2.12; 
$2.02 @2.10, 
CORN—Down 2@3%c. Receipts, 135 cars. 
ppers bought freely, and millers were in 
market at all times for yellow and 
white. No. 8 yellow, $1.68% @1.73; No. 4 
yellow, $1.65% @1.70%; No. 3 mixed, $1.66@ 
1.69; No. 8 white, $1.68@1.70. 


\ 2 


OATS—Held fairly steady. Receipts, 146 
cars, The call was good at all times, and 
offerings were absorbed. No, 2 white, $1.03 
@1.06; No. 3 white, $1.01%@1.05; No. 4 
white, $1@1.03. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls... 4,550 5,950 4,500 73,491 
Wheat, bus.. 32,460 30,820 26,500 85,440 
Corn, bus.... 187,650 75,060 41,500 29,800 


78,100 138,600 


Oats, bus.... 322,660 123,760 
4,140 129,800 


Barley, bus.. 127,170 299,370 


Rye, bus..... 66,150 64,800 312,500 69,350 
Feed, tons... 180 700 692 3,404 





DULUTH, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: . 
Family patent .....+.+.++e+++++$14.50@14.75 


Bakers patent ......... peatnas - 14.25@14.50 
Wives ClOST,; GUS os veiecciccss’s » 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute ............ - %7.00@ 7.50 
DUG. <2 GREGG, coiccccdicccvesee 14.25 @14.50 
Durum patent ............ ° 13.90@14.15 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


ee ME SoMa ccd cPib eve cadeds.c $5.75 
PUPe WHITE FHS .civoccvccvedsvccesioe . eas 
WO... B GAPE FIO ccc cccccccensvesececes 3.50 
INO, B FVO. f cecc cc se ncervececsoscciverde 5.10 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbis 
Apr. 24.. 5,530 Apr. 26..40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 
Apr. 17.. 2,320 Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,845 
Apr. 10..19,465 Apr, 12..21,325 Apr. 13..16,925 
Apr. 3...12,960 Apr. 6...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 

WHEAT—Mixed conditions noted in cash 
wheat, Interest in spring lagged. No mill- 
ing demand. Closing prices quoted nominal 
and 25¢c lower. Receipts generally applied. 
But few cars shown for sale daily. Durum 
in steady demand at better quotations. A 
boat is loading 240,000 bus durum today for 
the East; first wheat to go aboard a steamer 
this year. Durum bids were advanced sev- 
eral cents. Car shipments of good volume. 
Stocks increased 346,000 bus for the week. 
teduced stocks expected next week, due to 
boat shipments. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 


cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 17 .... 95% @ 99% 200% 143 @156 
April 19 .... 97% @101% 203% 146@168 
April 20. 97% @101% 204 146@168 
April 21 .... 983%@ 97% 200% 146@168 
April 22 ...: 983% @ 97% 199% 146@168 
April 23 95 @ 99 201% 146@168 
April 24 .... 96 @100 210% 146@168 
Apr. 26, 1919 67% @ 70% 178% 100@118 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7~——Domestic——, ——~Bonded——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
OBts wccvrs 34 199 123 ee 3 ° 
Se 6,977 3,055 6 se s. ° 
Barley .... 161 810 572 .. 74 12 
Flaxseed .. 108 173 355 3 43 7 
CORR i.ctcue oe 63 ° 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Spring .... 165 67 9 7 3,244 12 





Durum 326 52 107 2,792 
Winter ... 9 . es 811 
Totals 500 119 9 114 6,347 12 
Oats socses 21 2 90 2 5 
i Bee 291 472 5 1,359 1,263 és 
Barley . 17 7 4 e8 ee Pan 
Flaxseed .. 20 80 s 3 2 12 
Bonded... ‘3 37 §=62381 ve F 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 24, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 5 4,664 3 1 oe 10 
2 dk nor } 
3 ak nor | 
3 nor j 80 300 27 2 
All other 
spring .. 311 1,200 57 66 1 3 
1 am dur? 
1, 2 dur § 3822 2,795 12 70 
All other 
durum ..1,692 3,920 148 86 .% 1 
Winter .... 32 1,410 es 6 &s os 
Mixed .... 41 oe 180 3 4 
Totals ..2,483 14,379 22 436 4 20 


FLAXSEED—wUp to Thursday, a break of 
37ce and 35c, in old and new May, was scored. 
July registered only a 25c decline. Dealings 
were not extensive on the downturn. Sup- 
porting orders were uncovered later, result- 
ing in substantial recovery of the entire list. 
The closing day a buying rally carried a 
price bulge extending up to 12c in 15 min- 
utes. Following a brief lull, a fresh buying 
movement added an additional 8c gain, with 
close only 1@2c under top level for the day. 
The loss in July was wiped out, and a ldc 
gain added as against close of April 17. In 
May the new issue shows a net 2c decline, 
and old 6c, on the week. Both May and 
July closed at a parity. Cash ruled slow 


and firm. Spot was quoted at old May figure 
to 4c over; to arrive, the May price. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
Old contracts— ——Close——,, 
Opening April 26 
April 19 High Low Apr. 24 1919 
May ..$4.69 $4.70 $4.33 $4.63 $4.05 


July .. . eee 4.03% 
Ook, 2 sien Coes dass Gove 3.86 
New contracts— Close 
Opening April 24 
April19 High Low 1920 
i Zee sy $4.65 $4.68 $4.33 $4.63 
SUly. -veeeveaes 4.53 4.55 4.30 4.63 





KANSAS COITY, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRONE 0506s s crbwcedtesbosesshes $13.50@14.00 
DENIES. SV nei eae teneie ke detees 12.50@13.00 
Firat GIOMP .cccieesscecs seeeees 10.00@11.50 
Becond CMSP .viccaaces Sevtesee 8.00@ 9.25 


MILLFEED—Hardly enough bran is of- 
fering to make a market, most mills being 
well sold up on old contracts, which they 
have been unable to complete, because of 
transportation conditions, The filling of 
these contracts, together with caring for 
mixed-car business, is taking all of the re- 
duced output. Quotations: bran, $53; brown 
shorts, $56; gray shorts, $58. 

WHEAT—The market was without par- 
ticular interest, the supply being limited and 
demand hardly sufficient to take care of the 
small receipts. Prices, however, were gen- 
erally strong, with a total advance of 2@4c 
on the week. Cash prices: hard, No. 1 $2.85 
@2.95, medium $2.82@2.92; No. 2 $2.82@ 
2.92, medium $2.78@2.88; No. 3 $2.78@2.88, 
medium $2.72@2.86; No, 4 $2.73@2.85, me- 
dium $2.68@2.80. Red: No, 1, $2.78@2.80; 
No. 2, $2.76@2.77; No. 3, $2.73@2.75; No. 4, 
$2.68 @ 2.70. 

CORN—Very little was offered, and sales 
were at rather sharply lower prices in the 
middle of the week, with some improvement 
later. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.67 
@1.70, No. 3 $1.66@1.70, No. 4 $1.63@1.64, 
No. 5 $1.61@1.63; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.67@ 
1.68, No. 3 $1.66@1.67, No. 4 $1.64, No. 5 
$1.62@1.63; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.72, No. 3 
$1.70, No. 4 $1.61@1.68, No, 5 $1.63@1.65. 

WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
313,200 272,700 459,000 714,150 
98,750 398,500 38,750 266,500 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 28,900 306,000 28,500 253,500 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 22,000 4,400 28,600 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 43,500 9,100 22,100 
Bran, tons... 120 700 1,020 3,340 
Hay, tons.... 3,012 5,820 1,104 1,860 
Flour, bbls... 5,200 9,750 28,275 65,000 





TOLEDO, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $13.65@14. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $56.00 @58.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 59.00@61.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 62.00 @64,.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ + eee» @70.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@1300 
WHEAT—Receipts, 17 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 9 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 19 cars, 17 contract, 
WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
23,800 144,700 47,610 
18,750 24,400 19,655 7,880 
38,950 463,358 15,735 162,350 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BUFFALO, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ........ oo cee G$u eee» @15.40 
Bakers patent ........csseeees o «eee s@15.40 
VUIERe GIGRE se edigecdececwcccce -»@12.15 
Second clear .......... beeedoewe +-@ 8.60 
Graham flour ........ Gowers dee -@15.40 
Rye, pure white ........eeeeee08 --@12.40 
RVG SCPE wc ccccavcctosvedss + eee» @11.65 

Sacked 

pS a CRE $.....@56.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@59.00 
BESMOG BOO bon cic ds welvve Kevecces «eee» @60.00 
Flour middlings ...........6.5. « «e+ +@64.00 
MOG GOR; DOF BOR sc aeccdiicyess «see» @69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 83.00 @84.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... sees + @72.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... -»@72.50 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... -» @64.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... .. @73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent:.. - » @67.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... -- @69.00 
Olt meni, DOE: COR cob bin oe oe sees - «e+» @61.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 4.95@ 5.00 


Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... «see + @40.00 

,WHEAT—There were sales of No. 2 red 
and No. 2 white at $3. The market seems 
to be cleaned up of offerings, except wheat, 
which cannot be moved until after May 1. 
The market is very strong for soft winter 
wheat, with a good inquiry. 

CORN—The market opened 3c higher than 
last week, declined lc and remained firm, 
with all the offerings selling on arrival at 
those prices. Closing firm: No. 1 yellow, 
$1.86; No. 2 yellow, $1.85; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.82; No. 4 yellow, $1.77; No. 5 yellow, 


$1.73; No. 6 yellow, $1.66@1.69,—on track, 
through billed, 

OATS—Buyers wanted oats. They paid ic 
over last week’s prices for all the offerings, 
and would have taken many more cars. 
Closing firm: No. 1 white, $1.17%; No. 2 
white, $1.17; No. 3 white, $1.16; No. 4 white, 
$1.15,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good inquiry here from malt- 
sters, but no sales, as prices asked were too 


high. Quotations: May and June shipment, 
c.i.f., Buffalo, $1.78@1.85; rail shipment, 
$1.80 @1.85. 


RYE—No offerings. There were bids of 


Ze over Chicago May. 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 24 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.50@15, 
standard $13.25@13.75, first clear $10@10.50; 
hard winter patent $13.20@13.76, straight 
$12.50@13.20, first clear $10@11.25; soft win- 
ter patent $12.20@13.75, straight $11.20@ 
11,80, first clear $9.60@10.30. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran, $57; 
brown shorts, $58; gray shorts, $64; oat feed, 
$40; white hominy feed, $62; No, 1 alfalfa 
meal $42.75, No. 2 $36. 

WHEAT—Demand _ good; prices 3c higher. 
Receipts, 77 cars, against 38 last week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 red, $2.90; No. 2 red, 
$2.88%%; No. 3 red, $2.87; No. 5 red, $2.81; 
No. 3 hard, $2.87, 

CORN—Prices 4@5c higher, and demand 
good, Receipts, 129 cars, against 191. Clos- 
ing prices: No, 2 corn, $1.76%; No. 4 corn, 
$1.70; No. 1 yellow, $1.78; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.78; No. 3 yellow, $1.77@1.78; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.65; No. 8 white, $1.74@1.75; No. 4 
white, $1.71; No. 6 white, $1.65. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.80; 
grits and hominy, $3.95. 

OATS—Fair demand, and prices ic high- 
er. Receipts, 59 ears, against 77. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, $1.07%@1.08; No, 4 
white, $1.06. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 16,270 87,240 4,420 110,540 
Wheat, bus.. 94,818 279,600 12,970 137,050 
Corn, bus.... 253,500 547,300 21,770 440,000 
Oats, bus.... 182,000 742,000 88,480 666,320 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 6,600 j 
Barley, bus... t.4... BSO0  casce 3,400 





BOSTON, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$15.75@16.50 


Spring patents, standard ...... 14.75 @16.00 
Spring first clears .............. 9.75 @10.85 
Hard winter patents ........... 13.50@15.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.560@13.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.50@12.50 
Sokt wikter GOA. oo oc cvcedea 11.00@11.75 
Rye flour, per 200 lbs.......... 10.75 @11.75 


MILLFEED—Demand slow at the high 
range of prices quoted. Spring bran, $59.50 
@60; winter bran, $59.50@60; middlings, 
$62.50@66; mixed feed, $59@65; red dog, 
$72; second clears, $80@82; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $67.90; stock feed, $64 
@67; oat hulls, reground, $41; cottonseed 
meal, $72.50@76,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with a 
high range of prices quoted on all products. 
White corn flour, $4.75; white corn meal, 
$4.75; hominy grits and samp, $4.75; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $5.75@6; 
yellow granulated corn meal, $4.50; bolted 
yellow, $4.45; feeding, $3.65@3.70; cracked 
corn, $3.70@3.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market steady, with a good 
demand for rolled at $5.05 and cut and 
ground at $5.80, per 90-lb sack, 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— ——Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis... 15,100 49,1156 ..... © sseees 
Wheat, bus.. ..... 1,450 1,098 1,186,929 
GPR. WERices Feerk 40s ee 22,903 ote epe 
Oats, bus.... 21,070 70,970 13,432 404,192 
Se Pee 168,770 29,630 136,981 
Bariey, BOM. s ceces ices 8,002... c.ees 
Millfeed, tons 42 GO. wtcnt > #evass 
Corn meal, bbis 260  ..... ceoed  Sedey ° 
Oatmeal, cases 1,514 200 owed. ee hens 


There were no exports of flour or grain 
from Boston this week. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 24 

FLOUR—Market quieter than two previ- 
ous weeks. No opportunity to book stuff for 
mill shipment, owing to uncertainty of ar- 
rival. Demand for spot stuff carried prices 
beyond buyers’ ideas, with resultant light 
business. Grain Corporation purchased only 
1,500 bbis, at average price of $9.90, f.a.s., 
Pacific Coast points. General quotations: 
spring first patent, $15.70@16; standard pat- 
ent, $14@15; first clear, $10.75@12; soft win- 
ter straights, $11.75@12; hard winter 
straights, $13@14; first clears, $11@11.75; 
rye, $9@11,—all in jute. Receipts, 4,669 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Exporters were in the market 
again, paying $3.07 for No. 2 hard, c.i.f., 
track. A generally bullish view prevailed. 
Receipts, 16,900 bus. 

CORN—Unusual financial developments 
kept all grain markets in very feverish con- 
dition—ordinary influences having little 
sway. Prices were very erratic, changing 
rapidly. No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.93%; 





a By $1.90%; No. 2 mixed, $1.92%. 
sts, 15,000 bus, 

- OATS—Somewhat more steady than corn, 

4 rather heavy buying by 

prices were generally lower. : 

tions were only nominal at $1.36 for all 
grades. Receipts, 8,000 bus. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 24 

FLOUR—Receipts, 400 bbls, and 4,431,880 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 112,515 sacks to 
Trieste. Quotations per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent .............$14.50@15.10 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.75 @14.25 
Spring first clear ............+. 10.75@i1.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.50@14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.75@13.25 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.25@11.75 

RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample 
supply, and quiet at $11@11.50 per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, as to quality. 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
350,476 bus; stock, 684,496. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, government standard 
inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No, 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2° wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 6 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but offerings light 
and market a shade firmer. Receipts, 38,809 
bus; stock, 41,211. Quotations, new, as to 
quality and location, at $1.75@1.85, the lat- 
ter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—aAgain firmer in sympathy 





with the strength of raw material. Offer- 
ings light, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@4.40 


Granulated white meal, fancy.. @4.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... ....@4.30 
White table meal, fancy ....... ....@4.76 
White corn flour, fancy ..... vésee 00s @O46.76 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... @4.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @2.40 


MILLFEED—With small production and 
very light offerings the market is firm, and 
prices of bran further advanced $1 ton. 
Trade, however, quiet. Quotations: 


PR eee $62.00@62.50 
Soft winter bran ..........+05. 62.50 @63.00 
Standard middlings ............ 61.00@62.00 
Plour middlings ...........+... 65.00 @ 66.00 
Red dog ........ pe seus Posecons 71.00@72.00 


OATS—Trade quiet, but market firm un- 
der scarcity. Receipts, 12,815 bus; stock, 
41,211. Quotations: 


By WEEE. crccccccecess «e+-$1.24 @1.25 
No. 3 white ........ esocee «++ 122% @1.23% 
No. 4 white ......ceeeeeee0e- 1.21 @1.22 


OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $5.68; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-l1b sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 
100-1b sacks, $11.36@12.94; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............. $14.50@15.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.75 @14.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.25 @14.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@14.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... 12.75 @13.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 11.50@12.00 
Rye flour, white .......-.+see6. 11.00@11.50 
Rye flour, standard ...........+:. 10.25 @10.76 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...... «ees @16.00 
City mills’ blended patent ..... «oes + @14.50 
City mills’ winter patent ...... «see @138.00 
City mills’ winter straight ..... + «e+ + @12.75 


MILLFEED—Firm but slow. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $60@ 
61; soft winter bran, $61@62; standard mid- 
dlings, $62@63; flour middlings, $65@66; red 
dog, $73@74; city mills’ bran and middlings, 
$61 @62. 

WHEAT—Up 8c; demand less urgent, 
movement fair. Receipts, 227,138 bus; ex- 
ports, 178,645; stock, 710,201. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $3.06; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $3.03; sample grade, $2.45 
@2.82. 

CORN—Fractionally | higher; 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 127,489 
bus; exports, 77,143; stock, 406,844. Closing 
prices: contract spot, $1.76%; domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.77; range of southern for 
week, $1.70@1.81; spot near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $8.50. 4 

OATS—Advanced 3c; demand good, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 28,979 bus; stock, 94,- 
906. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
$1.28, nominal; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.27, 
nominal. 

RYE—Gained 2%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 248,705 bus; exports, 453,- 
637; stock, 1,487,412. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.33; southern bag lots 
during week sold at $2.10@2.21, as to qual- 
ity. 


movement 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 27 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-ib cottons...... $15.00 @15.30 
Standard patent .............+. 14.40@15.10 
Bakers patent ..............5-. 13.80@14.75 
First clear, jute ............... 9.35 @10.00 
Second clear, jute ............. 7.30@ 8.50 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (April 27), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina ............ - $13.35 @13.90 
SS ETE PPT ET PORE 11.20 @11.40 
RESTS er ee eee ee ee seeee@ 8.00 












~ WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
May 1.... ...... 871,210 210,640 424,645 
April 24.. 234,940 371,535 180,520 461,635 
April 17.. 215,950 381,565 160,695 437,535 
April 10.. 197,745 392,045 162,555 872,775 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


May 1.... ceiase 42,130 13,295 34,675 
April 24.. 6,410 57,715 25,160 43,120 
April 17.. 2,345 9,115 2,200 31,455 
April 10.. ...... 29,670 8,880 24,615 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,486 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
6. 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 «++ 10,630 
Mar, 13. 66 70,710 121,475 263,060 +++ 4,900 
Mar. 20. 65 70,710 146,625 262,240 2,195 1,200 
Mar. 27. 65 70,710 135,100 266,450 eee cee 
Apr. 38. 65 70,710 122,695 268,315 eee ees 
‘ - 64 70,5635 145,155 275,475 ee ose 
Apr. 17. 64 70,5385 98,440 291,840 eee 2,075 
Apr. 24. 52 56,875 92,750 219,220 1,025 oro 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 24), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


April 24 Year ago 
BBR occcivccconns $51.00@52.00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand, middlings.. 55.00@56.50 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings... 58.50@60.00 50.00@51.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 65.00@66.00 54.50@55.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $66.50 @67.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 67.00@67.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 68.00@68.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 69.00@69.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks, 54.50@55.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.85@ 4.90 
Corn meal, yellowt ....+..+«++. 4.60@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white® .......+++.0:. 12.25 @12.35 
Rye flour, pure dark* «e+ 9,830@ 9.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbIift ....... 11.90 @12.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 11.70@11.80 
Rolled oats*® .......cceeseeees 5.07 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenifgs, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Fiaxseed screenings, ton ...... ~ 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+e5e6- 66.50 @70.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 

Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: oO. 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% 
Northern spring ........ 2.2 
Red spring ........ 
Amber durum ..... 
DUGFUM cccevecsesecs 
Red durum ......... 
Dark hard winter . 
Hard winter ........ 
Yellow hard winter 
Red winter ......0+..065 -21% 

Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
165 @166 99% @100% 201 @203 136@165 
21 163@165 95% @ 96% 196% @198% 135@164 
22 164@165 95% @ 96% 195% @196% 135@164 
23 166@16797 @ 98 196 @198 137@166 
24 166@167 98% @ 99% 204 @206 139@169 
26 167@168101 @102 211% @212% 142@172 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
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Saturday were: April 26 
April 24 April 17 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,321,740 1,367,790 1,105,320 
Fiour, bbis ...... 14,077 12,209 17,376 
Millstuff, tons ... 903 1,311 1,287 
Corn, bus ....... 117,120 211,250 49,280 
Oats, bus ....... 295,200 204,800 326,400 
Barley, bus ..... 157,080 182,240 663,160 
Rye, bus ........ 196,850 216,600 226,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 28,000 24,200 71,400 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: April 26 


April 24 April 17 1919 


Wheat, dus ..... 803,400 784,080 1,392,530 
Flour, bbis....... 241,787 210,606 438,079 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,642 9,324 15,222 
Corn, DUB... ve. 121,260 81,900 35,960 
Oats, bus ....... 444,540 291,200 269,100 
Barley, bus ..... 230,680 208,980 730,940 
Rye, bus ........ 281,300 200,200 428,640 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,260 3,090 23,370 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 26 Apr. 27 
Apr. 24 Apr.17 1919 1918 
485 5 











No, 1 dark ..... 19 1,314 
No. 1 northern... 80 76 4,983 Af 
No, 2 northern.. 1 1 146 one 
Others .........6,816 7,182 6,813 aoe 
Totals ........ 7,882 7,777 13,256 132 
Sarre * | 8,936 whe oon 
In 1916 .......10,096 10,418 » oe wal 
In 1915 ....... 6,268 7,091 woe oes 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 26 Apr. 27 Apr. 28 
vor’ 24 Apr. 17 we 1918 1917 


Corn ... 7 29 1 929 182 
Oats ...2,210 2,417 1,610 1,034 6,119 
Barley .. 768 787 «2,064 1,238 832 
Rye ....4,417 4,521 6,716 149 260 
Flaxseed, 27 29 68 30 239 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c—Mpls—7" - Duluth ‘ 

Track To arr. Track *May July 
April 20...$4.54% 4.54% 4.63 4.57 4.52 
April 21 4.46% 4.46% 4.54 4.49 4.48 
April 22 4.86% 4.36% 4.40 4.37 4.36 
April 23... 4.47% 4.47% 4.47 4.45 4.44 
April 24 4.69 4.66% 4.65 4.63 4.63 
April 26 4.67% 4.62% 4.61 4.60 4.58 

*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 28 71 48 27 68 30 
Duluth..... 20 80 239 111 173 3862 


Totals.... 48 151 287 138 241 392 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to April 
24, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 














Minneapolis - 3,596 5,133 366 1,820 
Duluth ...... + 1,213 3,331 753 = 2,934 
Totals ....... 4,809 8,464 1,119 4,754 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


——April 24 —__,, 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 751 400 93 1,498 6 
Boston ..... 1 23 12 1 3 
Buffalo ..... 5,783 279 74 419 291 
Chicago 8,093 1,225 2,826 894 618 
Afloat ....5 ... Peery o'es 170 see 
Detroit ..... 23 23 84 30 wee 
Duluth ..... 2,483 vee 34 6,977 161 
Afloat eee 1,097 eas 
Galveston ...2,816 i ee ose 593 46 
Indianapolis. 266 587 74 f 


Kan, City...9,208 346 384 884 90 
Milwaukee... 685 745 615 136 151 
Minneapolis 7,381 57 
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N. Orleans. .1,082 126 111 31 1,057 
Newp. News. ... oot eee 30 see 
New York... 3857 76 38 280 25 
Omaha ..... 1,678 1,187 402 56 z 
Peoria ...... 2 127 63 ay rs 
Philadelphia. 768 262 39 318 4 
St. Louis ... 530 359 67 30 30 
Toledo ..... 597 67 78 103 eee 

Totals ...42,969 7,250 18,050 3,164 


6,060 
Last year..61,323 3,581 21,640 17,234 14,143 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 553,000 bus; corn, 375,- 
000. Decreases—Oats, 616,000 bus; rye, 536,- 
000; barley, 427,000, 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 



















Elevator— Wheat -Oats Barley Flax 
Fe. Tee awees cscs 102 34 162 ges 
Ceres 359 181 242 11 
Consolidated .... 431 64 145 39 
CRT VIOR scssicves 82 112 120 eee 
Western ......... 425 73 26 19 
Grain Growers .. 955 329 233 wee 
Fort William ... 256 561 73 6 
Be Te Pi eveoscens 998 353 56 19 
Northwestern .... 559 36 82 ove 
Port Arthur ..... 2,747. 1,165 435 066 
Thunder Bay .... 546 547 96 16 
Can. Gov't ...... 224 91 4 66 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,587 475 177 39 
Richardson ..... 505 161 99 4 
Dav. & Smith ... 142 52 12 ove 

Totals 4,236 2,000 219 
Year ago .. 4,384 4,101 457 
Receipts 645 170 9 
Rail shipments... 72 4 70 2 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No, 1 hard ..... 3 No1Cc. W. 
No. 1 northern..1,886 No, 2C. W 


No. 2 northern.. 
. 3 northern.. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to April 17, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 
-—Output——, -—-Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
+++11,6385 10,840 235 980 
- 862 251 oes es 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul ...... 
Duluth-Superior 322 694 





Outside mills .. 6,655 7,920 "200-388 
Tote!s oe ee eee 





The fact that there were no shipments 
of wheat and wheat flour from ‘Adelaide, 
Australia, to the United States during 
the past year accounts for the decrease 
from $2,647,903, in 1918, to $313,047, in 


April 28, 1920 


1919, in the value of the declared ¢x. 
ports from that city. In 1918 the exports 
of wheat amounted to $1,015,260, and of 
wheat flour to $1,590,688. 





WICHITA 


The past week has been extremely \:n- 
settled with the milling industry in ; hj 
locality. Just at a time when renewal] 
of flour-buying was under way the »ai 
situation grew worse. The continua!ion 
of strikes and increasing embargoe. to 
and from various markets made opera- 
tion difficult and, in addition, the en ty 
car proposition became more acute. [t 
has been a problem from day to day to 
keep in continuous operation, and sine 
of the mills were compelled to sj 
down for short periods on account of 
lack of cars. 

Requests for flour bookings have } ep 
coming from most markets, but no ¢ »n- 
eral resumption of buying is repor'.d. 
Buyers are only taking on supplies ‘or 
urgent need. The sales reported w. re 
worked at prices satisfactory to the m: |s, 
and somewhat higher than last we. \’s 
figures. Running time has been redu. «< 
somewhat, but not due to lack of fiir 
business. Prices reported are $13.40 © })| 
for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons,  c- 
livered Kansas City. 

Millfeed business slowed up somew) :t, 
on account of same conditions governi yg 
the production of flour. Mills are > ot 
offering freely, and are having trou \\e 
filling old sales. Prices remain about 
steady, and demand for the availa'le 
supply is equal to the output. Buyers 
appear to be more careful in taking on 
deferred bookings. Price range: br.in, 
$2.60@2.65; mill-run, $2.80@2.85; gr iy 
shorts, $2.95@3,—basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 

John Novak, assistant sales-mana;: cr 
Kansas Milling Co., is back to work af!er 
a long spell of sickness. 

J. H. Compton, sales-manager of the 
Kansas City branch of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., spent several days in Wichita 
this week. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., will visit New Orleans 
as a member of a committee appoint d 
by the Southwestern Millers’ League to 
investigate the practicability of mecha 
cally handling export flour from docks 
to vessels, 


ATCHISON 


The Atchison Board of Trade has co 
pleted an entire new set of rules and 
regulations for its government. At tle 
same time the membership fee has be«n 
materially advanced, and. treasury men 
berships up to a total of 55 will be sol: 
at $1,000 each, the next four at $2,000 
each, the next two and up to a total of 
60 at $3,000 each; after that, treasu 
memberships will be sold at $5,000. 

The Kansas state grain inspection d 
partment will put additional inspecto 
here. Concerns actively engaged in tl. 
grain trade in Atchison have agreed 
underwrite any deficit which may 
created by maintaining a permane:t 
staff of two weighmasters here, with 
provision for such additional weighma 
ters as may be necessary later on. This 
arrangement was effected at a recent 
meeting attended by J. S. Hart, chief i: 
spector of the Kansas department. | 
T. Willette, secretary of the Board « 
Trade, will co-operate closely in co! 
nection with the added corresponden 
and weighing service. 

J. R. Schmitt, of Dilts & Morga: 
Kansas City, has been spending part « 
his time at Atchison recently in conne 
tion with the establishment of that con: 
pany’s office here. Dilts & Morgan a 
taking over wire privileges formerly he! 
by the Orthwein-Matchette Co., of Ka 
sas City. C. M. Sheehan will be Atch 
son manager. 

The Atchison Mills Corporation he 
moved its offices from the Masonic Ten 
ple Building to quarters adjacent to t! 
site of its new mill, und for whic 
will be broken within the next week or | 
days. Later on, a separate office build 
ing will be built on the mill site. 

It is probable that the Moore-Lav 
less Grain Co., Kansas City, will open a: 
Atchison office shortly. C. W. Lawless 
of this concern, was here recently, in 
vestigating the situation. 
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J. L. GRANT 


ith a quietness that does the highest 
creit to his modesty, announcement has 
be) made by J. L. Grant, manager in 
Ca: ida of the flour department of the 
Wicat Export Co., Ltd., that at the end 
of ‘his month he will close his office in 
M« itreal and leave Canada for England, 
Quie probably the significance of this 
f will not be realized by many Ca- 
ni‘ian millers until after Mr. Grant is 
g If it were, there would be some 
oviward manifestation of good will to- 
wood this gentleman on the occasion of 
hi. completing a task as important as any 
iliotted to a civilian during the whole 
course of the war. 
ir. Grant came to Canada in the first 
instance as flour buyer for the British 
office, and carried on in that capacity 
| the conflict in Europe had reached 
eight where more far-reaching plans 
the purchase of foodstuffs had to 
made by the allies. The Wheat Ex- 
t Co., Ltd., was one outcome of that 
‘rgency and to prevent division of in- 
est the war-office buyer was charged 
th the responsibility of purchasing all 
flour to be taken from Canada for 
ied uses. In that capacity Mr. Grant 
ntinued to the end of the war period. 
» better representative could have been 
ind. His record while so employed has 
en perfect, and will no doubt meet 
th proper recognition from his prin- 
als, 
lhe point to be noted here is that the 
vork done by Mr. Grant in Canada has 
,rought a silent but none the less complete 
olution in the exporting flour trade 
this country. To use a colloquialism, 
has put Canadian flour on the map. 
‘efore the war the business was an im- 
rtant one, but it was carried on in a 
ore or less haphazard manner. Only a 
few of the larger milling companies 
ew how to handle such trade, and over- 
. buyers frequently had more or less 
uble with their purchases from smaller 
lls. The inherent goodness of the 
ieat was well known, but the finished 
duct often reached its market in a 
tanner that made clean trading with 
y but the best Canadian concerns dif- 
ficult. 
Three years of the sort of education 
*. Grant gave the trade has changed all 
at. The inspection at seaboard in Can- 
a was made so rigid that nothing but 
> best could pass, and in a very short 
ice of time the flour of this country 
tained a reputation overseas that will 
ind for years to come. Mr. Grant has 
d many differences with Canadian mills 
id at times they have thought him a very 
rd trader, but in the end the wiser 
es have come to appreciate what he 
s done. With few exceptions it is now 
e general opinion that the discipline 
‘eived was invaluable, and its cost as 
‘thing when compared with the benefits 
» be derived from same. 
During his administration in Canada 
r. Grant has never deviated in the 
lightest degree from the standard of in- 
grity that one would expect from an 
ficial of the British government. His 
ork was done with a fairness and impar- 
ality that leaves nothing to be said in 
riticism. He is leaving now to resume 
is former occupation with Begbies, Ross 
« Gibson, flour importers, London. No 
loubt he will drop back into his old place 
‘s quietly as he left it, but he may be as- 
sured that in Canada he will not be for- 
gotten. Though it may be inarticulate, 


== 


ty A 





he. bears with him the good will and es- 
teem of the men with whom he did busi- 
ness in this country, and the best wishes 
of all for his future prosperity and hap- 


piness. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Time is gradually curing the ills that 
have afflicted the Canadian flour trade 
for several months. Demand is slowly 
reviving. Domestic buyers are reappear- 
ing in the market, and there is a more 
hopeful tone in the advices being re- 
ceived from various trading elements. 
Last week’s rise of 15c bbl in domestic 
prices must have surprised many buyers 
into a new interest in the possibility of 
dear flour before the new crop is avail- 
able. At any rate, it did not discourage 
sales. On the contrary, they are growing 
more numerous and larger in volume. 

Whatever revival there has been in do- 
mestic business is overshadowed by the 
new situation now rapidly developing in 
export markets. Europe is back in Can- 
ada for flour, and has made a few pre- 
liminary purchases. While the demand 
for wheat is much greater than that for 
flour and at relatively higher prices, 
there is, nevertheless, a fair volume of 
flour business offering. Whenever the 
Wheat Board has disposed of the Mani- 
toba flour already on hand new orders 
will be placed with mills. The Board’s 
present stock is said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 70,000 tons, much of which is 
at or near seaboard. 

As regards winter wheat flour, it may 
be said that recent purchases by the 
Wheat Board swept Ontario bare, and 
there is now a tight situation here. The 
board is still in the market, and has 
raised its price to $10.65 bbl, in 140-lb 
jute bags, basis Montreal, an advance of 
15c over former figure, but, in the mean- 
time, domestic buyers have grown con- 
cerned about their supplies and are over- 
bidding this export price for the small 
quantities that occasionally appear. It 
would be no trouble now to get $10.65 
bbl, f.o.b. Toronto, in second-hand bags, 
for soft winters, which is equal to $10.70, 
Montreal. Ontario spring wheat flours 
are also wanted at $10.15@10.20, in 140- 
Ib jute bags, Montreal, for export. 

Quotations: standard quality spring 
wheat flour, $13.30 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points; win- 
ter wheat flour, in sécond-hand bags, 
$10.65 f.o.b. Toronto, or $10.70 Montreal. 


MILLFEED 


There is no relaxation in the market 
for millfeed. A late spring is delaying 
pasture and adding much to the difficul- 
ties being experienced by farmers and 
other buyers. The authorized wholesale 
quotation for bran is $51 ton, in bags, 
cars or mixed cars, Ontario points, and 
for shorts, $58 ton. Retail prices are $8 
@10 ton over these figures. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 
There is very little soft winter wheat 
in the market. All deliveries from farms 
meet with ready demand. Official prices: 
No. 2 red or white winter and No. 2 On- 
tario spring, in store, Montreal, $2.55 bu, 
including 5c bu carrying charges; No. 1 
northern, track, Bay ports, opening of 
navigation, $2.87. 
OATMEAL 
Demand is quiet, and milling opera- 
tions at a low ebb. The high cost of 
oats is a disturbing factor. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $5.25@5.50, in 90-lb jute 
bags; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at 
$43@44 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are all in demand here, 
mostly for feeding purposes. No. 3 





white Ontario oats, $1.05@1.07 bu, point 
of shipment; malting barley, $1.85@1.87; 
rye, $2.10@2.15; buckwheat, $1.75@1.80; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
$1.07,—in store, Fort William; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, prompt, $2, track, Toronto. 


NOTES 


Oil meal is selling at $82 ton, f.o.b. 
Montreal or Toronto. 


J. C. Hopkins, formerly of Renfrew, 
is engaging in the milling business at 
Carp, Ont., where he has purchased a 

plant. 


The Toronto office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller has inquiries for brewers’ 
dried grains for shipment to the United 
States, and will readily refer any who 
may be interested to buyers. 


Advices from St. John, N. B., state 
there has been a rise of 2c per lb in the 
price of sweet biscuits and lc per lb in 
the unsweetened kind in that market. 
These advances are due to higher cost of 
sugar and flour. 


The latest information from provincial 
government authorities is that there has 
been some damage to winter wheat in 
Ontario by spring frosts. This is an 
annual occurrence, and does not usually 
amount to very much. 


Some Canadian milling company shares 
were involved in this week’s decline of 
industrial securities in the stock markets. 
In view of their loss of earnings during 
the past three months or more, this 
seems a natural condition and will do 
no harm. 

W. J. Baldwin, Aurora, Ont., who lost 
his mill by fire last year, has purchased 
the machinery of the One Northern Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask., and 
is moving this to Aurora for erection in 
a new plant. Work is now commencing 
on the building. 

Reports from rural Ontario state that 
the acreage under ‘oats in this province 
is being greatly increased this spring. 
The high price now ruling for this grain 
is responsible. Ontario is a considerable 
grower of oats at all times, as is shown 
by the fact that an average crop amounts 
to about 100,000,000 bus. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyyirec, Man., April 24.—The mill- 
ers’ prospects are a little more cheerful 
this week. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has ek of most of its stocks at 
the seaboard, and millers expect to be 
able to complete the balance of their 
last export order which has been held 
back. Domestic business in the West 
seems ‘to be improving, and orders are 
not as scarce as they were. Competition 
is keen, and most mills are selling at a 
reduction of 15c on the prices quoted. 
Following are the prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $12.80 
Manitoba points .......scseeseeeveces 12.80 
Saskatchewan points .......sseeseees 12.70 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east. 12.60 

12.70 


Alberta, points west of Edmonton. 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory _ 90 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 00 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 
Prince Rupert ....csececeeecscencees 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 560c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 1,564 cars, 350 more than 
last week. Following are the prices be- 
ing advanced to farmers by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort 
William, together with prices charged 








millers for same grades in same position, 
per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
No, 1 northern ........6.- $2.15 $2.80 
No. 2 northern ........... 2.12 2.77 
No. 3 northern ..........+ 2.08 2.73 
No. 4 wheat .....¢.ceceees 2.02 2.67 
No. 4 special ........s0605 2.02 2.67 
WEG, ©. MOCO. cd's co sevkies 1.91 2.56 
No, 6 special .......eese0% 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyets are not made public. 

The difference between these uying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close 
of crop year. 


RYE FLOUR 


There is no change in this market. 
Today’s quotations: white $12 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grade, $11.50; dark, 
$9.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats dropped 5c on Wednesday, but 
prices picked up the end of. the week. 
Prices for rye and barley keep firm. 
Demand for cash oats is poor, and of- 
ferings light. Rye and barley are in 
good demand, but very little is offered. 
Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.05144 bu; No. $3 Canadian 
western barley, $1. 73%, ; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $2.141,,,—in store, Fort Wil- 
am or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 


With an improved demand for flour, 
millers expect to be able to give much 
needed relief to farmers by providing 
a more adequate supply of bran and 
shorts. Demand for all kinds of mill- 
feed remains very heavy. Following are 
the prices fixed by the Wheat Board for 
bran and shorts, in mixed or straight car 
lots, delivered: Manitoba, bran $45, shorts 
$52; Saskatchewan, bran $44, shorts $51; 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$43, shorts $50; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $44, shorts $51; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran 
$46, shorts $53; British Columbia, coast 
territory, bran $47, shorts $54. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very quiet, and 
demand poor. The difficulty is securing 
milling oats, and the high prices quoted 
are keeping the price of this product up. 
Standard brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade, are quoted 
at $4.85 in Manitoba, $5 in Saskatchewan 
and $5.15 in Alberta. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Today’s quotations: ground meal, $92 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg; cake, in 
bulk, $87. 

NOTES 


W. J. Mundell, comptroller Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
turned from a western business trip. 

F. E. Siemens, owner and manager of 
the Morden (Man.) Flour Mills, and Gor- 
don Lee, head miller, are in Winnipeg to 
purchase new machinery for their mill. 

The Sanitary bakery, G. Gilham man- 
ager, will open in Regina next week. This 
bakery will be one of the largest in Can- 
ada, and will conduct a wholesale and 
retail bread business. 

Some mills in the West are having dif- 
ficulty in getting men. When the mills 
were fret down a great many of the 
inexperienced men, chiefly truckers and 
packers, started at other work. Now, at 
some points in the West where demand is 
heavy enough for mills to run full time, 
they are fo able to run part time, be- 
cause of scarcity of help. 

M. Liston. 
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Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged, 
though further out of line, based on high 
premiums for wheat. New business is 
very meager. 

Millfeed, however, is firmer, and an 
advance of $1@2 ton over prices of a 
week ago is being paid, making mill-run 
$44@46, in straight cars. The mills are 
flooded with inquiries for feed from 
southeastern and southern markets, but 
— sales have Laine thoroughly ex- 

austed supplies throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. There is a persistent de- 
mand from the same sources for all va- 
rieties of feeds, and ground oat hulls 
have been sold this week at the seaboard 
at $23 ton, for St. Louis shipment. 

Most grades of hard wheat flour have 
advanced 20c¢ bbl since the middle of the 
week. Montana standard patent, car- 
loads, on track here, basis 98-lb cottons, 
is now quoted at $14.50@14.90 bbl, and 
Dakota at $15.30.' Standard Kansas pat- 
ent is unchanged at $13.25@13.75. 

Hongkong continues out of the mar- 
ket, and cable inquiries receive no re- 
sponse. The extreme Far East, however, 
appears to be waking up, and business 
has been booked to Batavia and to the 
Straits Settlements. The financial dis- 
turbances in Japan have for the time 
being shut off business in that direction. 

A fairly broad demand for wheat to 
go to Europe has developed at workable 
prices, and commitments of some large 
lots have been made for shipment both 
from north Pacific Coast ports and via 
New Orleans. Premiums have advanced 
materially, and are now 40@45c bu for 
club and 60c for blue-stem. There is no 
market for flour based on such wheat 
prices, and the present indications are 
that the balance of wheat holdings in the 
Pacific Northwest will move in the form 
of wheat for export. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: . 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 37,732 71 
Toast week ......... 52,800 43,902 83 
BOOP OBO. over cissss 46,800 24,542 52 
Two years ago .... 46,800 32,950 70 
Three years ago ... 40,800 24,051 58 
Four years ago .... 40,800 16,085 39 
Five years ago .... 40,800 7,586 19 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,00 38,106 67 

Last week ......... 57,000 33,458 59 

NET (OED 5d 06 be 0:0 08 57,000 31,658 55 

Two years ago .... 57,000 30,304 53 

Three years ago ... 57,000 22,702 89 

Four years ago .... 57,000 26,242 46 

Five years ago .... 51,000 9,705 19 
NOTES 


Stewart P. Weldon, of Warren & Wel- 
don, flour, feed and grain brokers, of 
Los Angeles, was in Seattle yesterday. 

The mill of the Twisp (Wash.) Roller 
Mills, Inc., has beén sold by H. C. Lewis 
to P. L. Filer, George Witte and W. E. 
Burns. 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., left 
Seattle last Monday for San Francisco, 
after spending several days here. 

On account of the fact that the mills 
of the Pacific Northwest have been prin- 
eipally grinding straights for the Grain 
Corporation, supplies of cut-off are light. 

The Java-Pacific Line, which has had 


under consideration the establishment of 
a service between Seattle and Tacoma 
and the Dutch East Indies, has an- 
nounced the inauguration of monthly 
sailings in the near future. The ships of 
this line will sail under the Dutch flag. 
The service will be from the Dutch East 
Indies to San Francisco, from there to 
Puget Sound and thence to the Far East. 

J. H. Crawford will hereafter repre- 
sent the Montana Flour Mills Co. as 
sales-manager for the cereal products of 
its cereal mill at Bozeman, Mont., 
throughout Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, with headquarters at Seattle. Mr. 
Crawford was with the Bozeman mill be- 
fore it was taken over by the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. L. T. Lovelace remains 
in charge of the flour department of the 
company at Seattle. 


OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, April 24.—The lo- 
cal flour market has been only moderate- 
ly active this week, but prices are re- 
ported as very firm. Family patents are 
held at $13.15, and hard wheat bakers at 
$13.75. 

The millfeed market has gained in 
strength, with strong buying for ship- 
ment to points east. Mill-run quotations, 
f.o.b. mill, have been raised to $45@46. 
Other millfeeds are listed at about last 
week’s prices. : 

Grain Corporation purchases of flour 
were the smallest of any week this sea- 
son. The Corporation would not accept 
bids over $9.90, track. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 





This week 48,000 47,326 93 
Last week ... . 48,000 43,477 90 
Year ago 42,600 33,423 78 
Two years ago .... 33,000 25,199 76 
Three years ago ... 33,000 21,447 64 


The demand for soft wheat has been 
keen this week, with coast mills and ex- 
porters buying. Premiums have ad- 
vanced to 45@48c over the basic price. 
There has been less inquiry for hard 
wheat. 

The coarse grain markets quieted 
down, and prices followed the trend of 
eastern markets. Last bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange were: bulk corn, $66 
@68 ton; sacked oats, $64@65; blue bar- 
ley, $65; standard feed barley, $64. 

There is no abatement of the strength 
of the grain bag market, the ruling price 
being 22c, coast, for car lots. Farmers, 
however, are slow in buying, in the hope 
that this extremely high price cannot be 
maintained long. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau., April 24.—An 
increased number of small-lot buyers en- 
tered the market this week for flour. 
The larger bakers, however, are not in 
need of supplies, and it is becoming more 
evident that stocks held by this class of 
trade are heavy, and probably ample for 
the balance of this crop season. 

Mill prices in car lots are unchanged 
from last week: Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $13.50@14 bbl; Montana, $14.75@ 
15; Dakota, $15.50@16; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $13@13.20,—de- 
livered San Francisco. A somewhat firm- 
er market has developed for clear flour, 
due to increased demand from the Ori- 
ent. Inquiry this week has been quite 
general, and has tended to advance 
prices, particularly on second clear, fully 
$1 bbl. It is understood that consider- 
able Kansas first clear has been worked 
for oriental shipment at prices around 
$10.50 bbl f.0.b. coast points, with second 
clear at $7.50@8. 

Millfeed is not in particularly strong 


demand. Offe from the north are 
reasonably plentiful, with prices un- 
changed at $46@47 ton for bran and 
mill-run. 

NOTES 

Maxim & Co., importers and exporters, 
of Hongkong, have opened a branch of- 
fice at 24 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, under the management of J. H. 
Cosgrove, who recently returned from an 
extensive trip through the Orient. 

Of 136,363 acres of land mostly in 
rice and located in the central Sacra- 
mento valley, all but 28,677 will receive 
ample water for irrigation purposes. 
This is the report of the emergency water 
conservation conference, recently held in 


the valley. 
R. C. Mason. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.utu, Mixn., April 26.—The mill- 
ing output continues low, affected by the 
embargo, strike and car situation. How- 
ever, a slight improvement was noted in 
the total run last week. One mill man- 
aged to operate full time and capacity, 
but the other worked along on its pre- 
vious limited scale. Vessel space is un- 
der contract to load, and as soon as the 
boat is in shape to be moved to mill ware- 
houses, loading for lake shipping will 
start. The possibility of early reduction 
in stocks is encouraging to millers. 

Demand was as limited and draggy as 
previously reported. Sales were confined 
to small lots, or a car here and there 
where shipping and delivery could be as- 
sured. Most buyers appear to have pres- 
ent requirements well covered, and mani- 
fest no desire to purchase. 

The strength of the rye market tend- 
ed to check interest and shut out new 
trading. Mill advanced quotations 35@ 
50c bbl. Attitude of trade is to hold 
off at present high prices, hoping for 
lower level later. With exporters strong- 
ly after rye, the outlook appears bullish. 

Very limited orders were booked by 
the durum mill, no one being anxious to 
stock up. Stronger wheat market made 
it necessary for the mill to add 25c bbl 
to its asking price. Today a round lot 
was sold to an eastern customer for near 
delivery by boat. 

Millfeed market continues strong, ow- 
ing to low production, a fair demand, 
and difficulty in making shipments. With 
mill -operations curtailed they cannot 
make new offerings. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SM SUMO Sire ctetcvineebde 5,590 15 
RIMS WOOK cecccvetscccovns 2,320 6 
BMG TOME Aas dcr edcocciove 40,835 111 
TWO: YORTS OBO cicccscrccss 19,205 53 


NOTES 


Duluth millers expect to put consider- 
able flour and feed aboard a boat this 
week for delivery to the East. 

Duluth grain and milling men that at- 
tended the Julius H. Barnes banquet in 
New York last week commenced to re- 
turn this morning. 

Visitors on ’change last week were, 
John Kellogg, Chicago; C. A. Martin, 
Minneapolis; W. J. McAuley, Montreal; 
H. Ladish, Milwaukee. 

Bids on barley were advanced 2¢ to- 
day, on scarcity of supplies, buyers en- 
deavoring to meet shipping needs. Mar- 
ket closed at $1.48@1.70. 

Chicago last week advised the loading 
of 200,000 bus winter wheat for delivery 
here and reshipment to Minneapolis. No 
time was given as to how soon the boat 
would clear for this port. 

Flour and millfeed are arriving from 
interior points, to be held pending open- 
ing of water shipment to lower lakes. 
As few package freighters wintered here, 
boats must be awaited from below be- 
fore any large volume of stuff can be 
moved out. 

The feature of the week was the re- 
ported bidding for rye for export and 
the strong undertone to market as a 
result. Operators appeared crazy for it, 
taking on either spot or futures when 
available. All through the week the 
future market showed great activity un- 
der very fair trade. The close today 
showed spot and May up 13%c and July 
8%,c, compared with final quotations on 
April 19. 
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Cash durum was in active demand 4! 
last week and n today. Most of the 
cars received and for sale comprised this 
class of wheat. Buying reported com- 
ing. from shipping interests for later 
delivery to the East. Premiums were 
advanced 5c today. Very few samples of 
spring wheat were displayed for sile. 
With mills working lightly, there was 
practically no demand for it in that 
quarter. Only occasional cars were 
picked up. 

The Tuohy-Smith Co., wholesalers, Sy- 
perior, recently brought suit in district 
court, Duluth, against S. M. Widdes, 
local grocer, to collect $450.17 for sup- 
plies furnished. Defendant counter- 
claimed for $1,000 damages, alleging |oss 
of business by reason of his inability to 
procure five sacks of sugar ordered from 
the plaintiff. The court decided that the 
grocer had an opportunity to buy else- 
where, and therefore cannot hold the 
wholesale house liable for damages. 


F. G. Cartson. 





MONTREAL 

Monvreat, Que., April 24.—A feature 
of the flour trade this week has been an 
increased demand from foreign buy«rs 
for spring wheat grades and, as prices 
were satisfactory, a more active business 
was done. The Wheat Board has dispos«d 
of its seaboard stocks to United Kiny- 
dom and continental Europe, but it is 
doubtful if the board will call on mill- 
ers for further supplies at present, «s 
there is a more urgent demand for the 
wheat for export at better prices thin 
are obtainable for flour. This grade of 
flour is beginning to meet with some (e- 
mand for shipment to the United States, 
and sales of some fair-sized lots have 
been made. 

In addition to the improvement noted 
in springs, there is a steady demand 
from foreign buyers for winter wheat 
flour, and sales of several thousand tons 
have been made. These cleaned up all 
recent purchases of the Wheat Board 
and the stock at seaboard, and the board 
is again in the market as a buyer at an 
advance of lic bbl. This makes the bid 
$10.65 bbl, in jute, delivered, seaboard 

There is no further change in the do- 
mestic market for spring wheat flour. 
Prices are maintained, with a moderate 
amount of business passing. Demand is 
principally for small lots. Sales of car 
lots for shipment to country points were 
made at $13.40 bbl, in jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for spot cash. Stocks of winter 
grades on spot are small, and are selling 
at $11.30@11.40 bbl in new cotton, $11 in 
second-hand jute, and at $10.75 in car 
lots. 

Supplies of millfeed continue limited, 
and there is an urgent inquiry for both 
bran and shorts. Car lots of bran are 
quoted at $51.25 ton and shorts at $58.25, 
including bags, ex-track, less 25¢ ton for 
spot cash. 

The market for rolled oats is firm, 
with broken lots of standard grades sell- 
ing at $5.60 per bag of 90 lbs in cotton, 
and at $5.50 jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

George E. Goldie, manager of the flour 
department of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, left here April 22 on a private 
business trip to California, and will be 
absent two weeks. 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, has declared a quarter!) 
dividend of 14% per cent, with bonus of 
1 per cent, on common stock. The pr: 
ferred stock of this company bears 
dividend of 1% per cent quarterly. 

Navigation is now open on the St 
Lawrence River, the channel being clear 
of ice to the Gulf, and it is expected that 
the Canadian Aviator, of the Canadia) 
Government Merchant Marine Linc, 
which sailed from Glasgow on April 1! 
will dock here on May 1, being the firs 
arrival from sea for the season of 1920. 

There is an urgent demand from for 
eign buyers for Canadian spring wheat, 
and recent sales amounting to 3,000,000 
bus were made for shipment from thi 
port to the United Kingdom and France 
on the basis of $3.77, f.o.b. Montreal, 
for No. 1 northern, and sales of som 
round lots of tough No, 1.northern were 
made for shipment to the United States 
at $3.25. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 
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SHORT COURSE AT DUNWOODY 


Minnesota Bakers Meet in Minneapolis—Attendance Disappointing—Chemi- 
cal Side of Business Discussed by Experts—Many Excellent Papers 
and Discussions—To Be Repeated Next Year 


The short course for the bakers of 
Minnesota, held at the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, March 22-27, did not 
attract as large an attendance as the one 
held a year ago, but nevertheless was 
very successful. Undoubtedly, the fact 
that bakers no longer were struggling 
with flour substitutes was in part re- 
sponsible for the light attendance. Short- 
labor in shops, however, prevented 
some from coming who had planned on 
doing so. 

The course was a very comprehensive 

nd the bakers who attended got a 
t deal of good out of it. The pro- 

ne was divided into units covering 

s, bread, laboratory demonstrations 

sractice, sweet goods, lectures and 

table discussions. The bakers 
livided into small groups, one group 
taking one subject at a time. In this 
way, those in charge were able to give 
individual attention to their pupils. 

The programme was arranged by H. 
W. Kavel, acting director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, but the work was di- 
rectly in charge of Professor John C, 
Summers, assisted by Alexander Gray, 
L. P. Campion, P. C. Ewart, I. O. Juy- 
rud, E. I. Fegan and George Schmidt, 
of the institute. 
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Others who took part in the programme 
and were responsible for its success were: 
Clarence E, Wernig, manager, and B. 
Eggers, superintendent, Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis; Professor C. H. Bailey, 
University of Minnesota; Charles A. 
Glabau, technical editor Bakers’ Weekly, 
New York City;.C. B. Morison and P. 
G. Pirrie, American Institute of Baking; 
Frank W. Emmons, chief chemist Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; M. A. Gray, chief chem- 
ist Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, director Dunwoody Institute; 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking; Professor Harry 
Snyder, chief chemist Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co; Elmer E. Cline, manager Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Dr. R. E. 
Lee, The Fleischmann Co; Paul J. Stern, 
president Atlas Bread Factory, Milwau- 
kee, Wis; F. D. Bouthall, Mipneapolis. 

From the expressions of satisfaction 
heard at the conclusion of the course, it 
is confidently expected that something 
similar will again be undertaken by the 
Dunwoody Institute next year. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


The session Friday, March 26, was con- 
ducted along different lines. All the 
classes met together to listen to the mes- 


sages brought by the various outside 
speakers. At this session the attendance 
was close to 100. William C. Edgar, 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, pre- 
sided, 

The first speaker was Dr. C. A. Pros- 
ser, director of the Dunwoody Institute. 
His subject was “An Old Art in a New 
Way.” He referred to the contribution 
that the modern age has made to baking, 
but said that perfection in equipment 
would avail the baker nothing unless he 
used good materials in manufacturing his 
bread. The housewife, Dr. Prosser said, 
used the best of materials, and did not 
calculate the many details that enter into 
the cost of production. Better bread and 
better service, therefore, was necessary in 
order to win her away from home pro- 
duction. This, he said, is one of the 
problems of civilization, the limiting of 
the housewife in the manufacture of ne- 
cessities. 

Illustrating the changes that have 
taken place, Dr. Prosser said that in 
early days bakers depended upon the 
wheat grown in their immediate locality 
for their flour. Today, the large whole- 
sale baker uses flour produced from 
wheat grown in all quarters of the globe. 


SANITATION, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, followed 
with a talk on sanitation, weights and 
measures. He referred to the driving 
out of the cellar bakeshops and the rais- 
ing of the standard of sanitation in places 
where food products were made. He 
added: “Today, no industry is operated 
under more sanitary conditions than is 
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that engaged in the business of turning 
every year more than 50,000,000 bbls of 
flour into loaves as near perfection as the 
baker’s art can attain. 

“During the past 10 years the improve- 
ment in the sanitary methods by which 
food of every description gets to the con- 
sumer has been marvelous. Part of this 
improvement has been forced by sanita: 
legislation, but I like to feel that muc 
of it has come from within the industries 
affected. This is especially true of the 
baking industry. The installation of 
scientific methods of control, of wonder- 
ful mechanical devices for eliminating the 
human hand, of baking formulas which 
improve quality and lessen cost—all of 
these developments prove the success of 
the inventor studying the baker’s needs 
and the progressive spirit of the baker 
who has adopted them.” 

Dr. Barnard gave some interesting 
data in regard to bacteria, health of 
employees, cleanliness, etc., and said: “In 
the development of the food-producing 
industries, the chief endeavor has been 
to secure volume of output at the mini- 
mum manufacturing cost and, so long as 
the consumer has been uninformed and 
disinterested, the products have found a 
ready sale. But under new sanitary con- 
ditions imposed by stringent legislation 
and awakened public interest, the suc- 
cessful manufacturer of the future must 
study the sanitary side of food produc- 
tion just as he does new methods for re- 
ducing cost or increasing output.” 

Touching on weights and measures, Dr. 
Barnard said: “As I see it, there is but 
one way to sell commodities, and it makes 
no difference whether the article is bread 


With Ite Elaborate Baking Equipment, Students at Dunwoody Institute Are Given Practical Training 
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or shingle nails, the pound is the stand- 
ard measure of exchange, and the baker 
should, like every other manufacturer 
and merchant, conform to the rules of 
trade. During the war the rules of the 
Food Administration were very clear on 
this point. Bread was made in several 
prescribed sizes and, so far as I know, 
there was very little trouble in meeting 
the requirements. The same rules have 
been enacted into laws in several states. 
It is the opinion of the bakers who are 
working under them that a good sale by 
weight law properly enforced is in the 
interest of good business, fair competi- 
tion and definite standards.” 


BREAD AS A FOOD 


Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., took as his sub- 
ject “Bread as a Food.” His paper ap- 
pears in full elsewhere in this issue. 


“MARKETING” 


Elmer E. Cline, manager Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, in discussing the 
broad subject of marketing, said: 

“With all the progress that has been 
made in the baking industry in chemistry, 
knowledge of raw materials and devel- 
opment of machinery during the last 15 
or 20 years, less has been accomplished 
in solving the marketing of bakery prod- 
ucts than in any other department of this 
great, essential industry. The longer I 
am in the baking business, the more im- 
portant becomes this problem of market- 
ing our products and the more essential 
its solution for the success of our efforts, 

“The greatest problem that confronts 
the baker today, as I see it, is that of 
getting his products in the kitchen and 
on the dining tables of the American 
home as he has them, and sees them, on 
the racks in his bakeshop. 

“The subject of marketing is, indeed, 
a big one, and the problems of marketing 
carry us back through every department 
of our business. It is a big and vital 
subject that cannot be covered in an 
hour, a week or a month, and therefore 
I wish to confine my remarks primarily 
to some of those phases of marketing that 
relate directly to the disposition and han- 
dling of bakery products after they have 


been made and are on the bakery floor 
ready to be placed on sale. 

“There are three methods of market- 
ing bakery products: (1) Selling direct 
to the consumer from the baker’s own 
store, commonly called a retail bakery; 
(2) selling direct to the consumer at her 
home, known as house-to-house retail; 
(3) selling to a distributor or retailer 
who resells to the consumer, both from 
his own store and delivering to her home. 
This method is called wholesale. 

“When we speak of advertising, you 
immediately think, no doubt, of newspa- 
pers, billboards, painted signs, circulars, 
booklets, etc., but these are only some 
phases of advertising. Advertising also 
includes the appearance of your store, 
both inside and out, the display of your 
goods, the appearance of your wagons 
and automobiles, the character and ap- 
pearance of your clerks, salesmen and de- 
liverymen, and what they say when they 
are talking to your customers. All of 
these go to make up advertising, for the 
object of advertising is to create, first, a 
favorable impression, and then an incen- 
tive to buy, and certainly all these things 
I have mentioned have to do with the 
impression your product makes upon the 
public. Whether you are a retail or whole- 
sale baker, all of these phases of adver- 
tising vitally affect your business, and 
you can and should use them all, in pro- 
portion to the size and character of your 
business, 

“The appearance of your store is vital. 
Good fixtures, clean windows and cases, 
neat, well-dressed clerks, mean much in 
attracting trade. The wagons and,auto- 
mobiles you have on the streets are trav- 
elling signboards. They visit parts of 
the city where you cannot have a sign, 
They are seen by thousands of people 
every day. If you were paying for a 
sign at a good location, you certainly 
would not allow it to become spattered 
with mud and the paint to fall off. You 
would expect this sign to look neat and 
clean, and even more so, you should see 
that your wagons and automobiles always 
make the best possible appearance. 

“Likewise your salesmen and delivery- 
men, both in the store and on the wagons, 
are your direct representatives. From 
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their appearance and their conversation 
your business is often judged. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the proper 
training and development of sales people 
and deliverymen, for they, as the point of 
contact of your business, can increase or 
destroy the effect of all your other ad- 
vertising. 

“There is another factor, a rather in- 
tangible factor, but a vital one, neverthe- 
less, in marketing, that should never be 
lost sight of, that is, building up good- 
will. Good-will is that atmosphere you 
create about your organization and your 
business that makes people like to come 
in your store, makes them like to buy 
your products, and, in short, makes them 
not only like you, but interested in you. 

“The foundation of good-will must be 
laid down by having some definite policy 
for the conduct of your business; some 
definite aim; some ideal your whole or- 
ganization is working to. It may be 
catering to a certain class of trade; it 
may be the way you deal with your 
trade, or the standardization of your 
equipment. It can be many things, but 
whatever it is, it must have that ultimate 
object of attracting people to you.” 


SUGAR SUBSTITUTES 


Dr. R. E. Lee, chemist for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., discussed learnedly the various 
substitutes that are being offered to bak- 
ers to take the place of cane sugar. He 
said: “The chief energy-producing foods 
are the carbohydrates, sugars, and 
starches and fat. That yeast may grow, 
ferment, produce gas and alcohol, in 
other words, work, it must have supplied 
to it some source of energy. This energy, 
this power of raising the dough, comes 
from the sugar which is in the dough 
batch. The primary reason for the use 
of sugar in the bakery is to supply the 
yeast with a readily available source of 
energy. 

“When sugar is spoken of, we ordi- 
naruy thine Of Canc sugar, beet sugar, or 
sucrose, as it is known to the chemist. 
There are, however, a vast number of 
sugars, and they are real 100 per cent 
sugars, not substitutes. A few of them 
are available and known to you under the 
names of grape sugar, ‘dextrose or glu- 
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cose, milk sugar or lactose, malt sugar oy 
maltose, fruit sugar or fructose. 

“As stated, sugar is used primarily a, 
a source of energy. This energy is set 
free by the action of the yeast on the 
sugar, producing carbon dioxide gas anq 
alcohol. As a source of gas it makes 
practically ‘no difference whether the 
baker uses cane sugar, maltose, glucose 
or fructose. The same amount of gag jx 
produced from equal weights of each.” 

Dr. Lee summed up the various syb- 
stitutes for sugar into six classes, as 
follows: 1. Those which consist of com- 
mercially pure glucose obtained from 
corn. 2. Those which consist of nearly 
pure maltose obtained by the action of 
diastase on corn starch. 3. Those which 
contain glucose and dextrine, and are jn 
liquid form. The ordinary commercial 
glucose belongs here. 4. Malt flours. 5, 
Malt extracts. 6. Patented or secret 
mixtures. 

Dr. Lee told how these various substi- 
tutes are produced, except the patented 
or secret mixtures, and how they acted 
when used in doughs. He did not at- 
tempt to discuss the merits of any par- 
ticular preparation, but merely the fin- 
damental principles of these shortening 
agents. In closing, he urged the bakers 
to make their bread appeal to the eye, 
pleasing to the taste and nourishing to 
the body, because the public is rapidly 
learning that bread is the best food, and 
will pay a good price for a good product, 


BAKERY ACCOUNTING 


C, E. Wernig, general manager of the 
Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, ad- 
dressed a number of group meetings dur- 
ing the week on the subject of account- 
ing. He said: 

“The advantages and savings to be 
derived from a simple accounting system 
are practically unlimited. You will find 
how much more valuable facts are than 
mere guesses, for after you have gotten 
into the heart of some items, you will 
appreciate what poor guessers most of us 
are, and while elaborate systems are usu- 
ally not to be recommended for use in 
small bakeries, no baking business, re- 
gardless of its size, should be without 
some simple and direct means of know- 
ing, at all times, the exact cost of ji 
products and the condition of its finances. 

“Bakery accounting is primarily a mat- 
ter of common-sense, rather than one of 
forms and technicalities, and attempts to 
adjust a business to fit in with stock 
forms and set bookkeeping notices are 
very apt to result in a lot of red tape, 
but no system. 

“Determine first of all what essential 
facts you should know about your bu 
ness, then decide what detailed informa 
tion you believe it is necessary for you 
to have about these essentials, and plan 
your forms to suit these requirements, or 
have some one plan them for you. 

“You should know at the end of stated 
periods, say at least every four or five 
weeks, how much and what percentage o! 
your total cash and credit sales have 
been absorbed by manufacturing, selling, 
general and overhead costs, and from 
these figures the profits or losses for the 
period should be determined. 

“Manufacturing costs include raw ma- 
terials of all kinds, factory pay-roll, fuel, 
power and supplies. 

“Selling costs may be broadly said to 
include selling, pay-roll, garage and barn 
pay-rolls, barn expenses (which should 
include horse feed, harness and wagon re- 
pairs, shoeing and all other items of cost 
in connection with the operation of horses 
and wagons), auto expense (which should 
include all items of operating cost), trav- 
elling expense, shipping containers and 
express, if shipments are sent prepaid. 

“General costs may be subdivided into 
the following classifications: general pay- 
roll (including janitors, shipping depart- 
ment help, or any other help which cannot 
properly be charged to any one particular 
department), janitor supplies, heat, light, 
repairs, water, donations, telephone and 
telegraph, postage, stationery and offic 
supplies, and general items such as ar 
not properly chargeable under any other 
ciassification. 

“Overhead or fixed costs should, in m 
opinion, include all items which do not 
fluctuate with the volume of business 
done, such as rent, pro-rata charges for 
interest, taxes, and all kinds of insurance, 
office pay-roll, administration (which 
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should include a salary for yourself if 
you are active in the business), and last, 
put not least, depreciation. - Allowances 
at the rate of from 3 to 5 per cent per 
year of the cost of buildings (new), de- 
pending on kind of construction, at least 
12 per cent per year on ovens, machinery 
and equipment, 25 to 50 per cent on de- 
livery trucks, 20 per cent on horses, wag- 
ons and harness, and 12 per cent on office 
or store fixtures, must be included before 
you can begin to figure profits. 
" «Advertising is sometimes included 
under the head of selling costs, but more 
often it is shown as a separate item. 

“To get this information it is absolute- 
ly necessary to begin with accurate in- 
yentories of the stocks of raw materials, 
fuel, barn supplies, auto supplies, etc., 
on hand, all of which, for accounting pur- 
poses, Should, in my opinion, be valued 
at actual cost in the building, including 
freight and drayage. Inventories of ma- 
terials or supplies intended for use in dif- 
ferent departments should be listed sepa- 
rately, and one department should not be 
permitted to use materials intended for 
the use of another department. The 
totals of these inventories should be 
charged to the proper ledger accounts.” 


PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION 


Cc. B. Morison, head of the research 
department of the American Institute of 
ig, read a very interesting and ex- 
haustive paper on the principles of nutri- 
tion. In it he said: “Dr. Alonzo E. 
Taylor says: ‘Our diet contains a luxuri- 
ous amount of high-priced food. It could 
be materially cheapened without being in 
the least deteriorated. Weshave the low- 
est consumption of cereals and potatoes 
of any people on the earth. 
“‘We complain of the high cost of liv- 
ing, but we refuse to change our type of 
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living. We cannot move back along the 
road to normal prices until: we increase 
our consumption of cereals and reduce 
our consumption of meats, fruits, poultry 
and eggs. The present diet in France 
consists of 60 per cent of flour and its 
products; in Italy, 70 per cent; in Japan 
the diet consists of 80 per cent of cereals. 
In all of these countries there is full 
maintenance of normal nutrition. 

“In the United States but one-third of 
our diet is cereals. Here we have a 
chance to eat more flour products and 
reduce our cost per person from $150 
to $180 annually.’ ” 

“Much of the work in this country on 
the nutritive value of the proteins has 
been done by Osborne and Mendel in New 
Haven, and McCollum, of Baltimore. 
Through their researches on the question 
of the protein factor in nutrition it has 
been shown that the ‘proteins of milk, 
meat, corn, rice and wheat can no longer 
be classed offhand as_ physiologically 
equivalent,’ and the time is coming when 
the protein food will be graded accord- 
ing to its biological values. 

“The principal proteins of bread are 
the components of wheat gluten, called 
gliadin and glutenin. Nutrition experi- 
ments have demonstrated that gliadin is 
deficient in lysine, one of the amino acids, 
and is thus an incomplete protein, but 
glutenin is adequate for both mainte- 
nance and growth when supplied as the 
only protein of the diet. The protein of 
bread is a high-grade protein, and if the 
bread is supplemented with milk it is 
probable that the resulting protein com- 
bination ‘will have as high a value in 
nutrition as the average protein of ordi- 
nary mixed diet.’ 

“The high food value of bread: and 
milk is based on scientific evidence as well 
as popular tradition. If a proper mixed 




















diet is provided, there is no danger of 
malnutrition from ‘incomplete proteins.’ 
Mende has said, ‘only where feeding re- 
stricted as to the sources or quantities 
occurs, does the danger of protein in- 
adequacy arise.’ 

“Bread is the most economical of our 
carbohydrate foods, and it also contains 
high-grade protein as well. Bread and 
milk, bread and butter, and other combi- 
nations of bread are foods of the highest 
order of nutritive efficiency. Their use 
is based on scientific reasons, as has been 
demonstrated. In a properly balanced 
food combination the carbohydrates 
should supply from 60 to 65 per cent of 
the total energy of the food intake. They 
are the most economical food ingredients, 
and the normal body can utilize their 
energy more readily than the other com- 
ponents. Fats may supply from 20 to 
25 per cent of the energy, and the pro- 
teins not more than 10 to 13 per cent. 

“More protein is and has been advo- 
cated by some leading authorities, but the 
disadvantage of an excessive use of pro- 
tein has been established on physiological 
as well as economic grounds. It is a fal- 
lacy to build a diet on protein as the 
essential requirement in the diet of those 
engaged in muscular work. If we pro- 
vide a diet with the proper fuel value, 
and balanced as to its carbohydrates, fats 
and proteins, the amount of protein will 
be usually sufficient. This has led to the 
expression of Bayliss, ‘take care of the 
calories, and the proteins will take care 
of themselves.’ ” 


BAKESHOP MECHANICS 


P. G. Pirrie, chief of the technical and 
service department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, gave a series of lec- 
tures during the week on bakeshop me- 
chanics. He said that the idea of bake- 
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shop mechanics is to study in a practical 
manner those laws and happenings in 
physical science which it is necessary for 
us to understand, so that we may 
able to use our practical knowledge of 
mechanics, machinery and equipment to 
the best advantage. 

He said: “Machinery is simply a useful 
application of matter and force in com- 
bination, and we are forced into a study 
of these things, their properties and re- 
lations with each other. When we give 
it the careful thought it deserves, we find 
that practically everything about us is 
going through a state of change, which 
change may be more or less rapid. These 
changes may be classed into two general 
divisions according to the nature of the 
effect on the matter undergoing the 
change. 

“Any change in the composition of 
matter is called a chemical change. The 
study of these changes belongs, of course, 
to chemistry. Whenever the change, 
however, affects only the constitution or 
condition of matter, or whenever a sim- 
ple change in energy relation takes place, 
we call this a physical change, and it is 
a study of these physical changes which 
is called physics. It is the study of the 
application of the laws back of these 
physical changes which is mechanics. 
Mechanics, then, may be defined as a 
practical application of the laws covering 
physical changes in matter and in en- 
ergy.” 

Mr. Pirrie summed up the branches of 
practical physics or mechanics as ap- 
plied to the bakeshop, as follows: ba- 
rometry, humidity, thermometry, calorim- 
etry, electricity, work, energy and power, 
friction and lubrication, refrigeration, 
hydraulics. 

He then took up each of these subjects 
in detail, explained what they were, their 


It Was Here that the Baking at the Short Course Was Done 
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of March 26, a banquet 
given to those at- 
tending the short course and to a group 
of the students who are members of the 
regular baking class at the Dunwoody 
Institute. The dinner was given in the 
Gold Room at the Radisson Hotel. Rob- 
ert T. Beatty, bakery editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, acted as chairman, 
in the absence of Lewis F. Bolser. 

After the dinner Paul J. Stern, presi- 
dent of the Atlas Bread Factory, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., spoke briefly on advertis- 


ing. He told the bakers that it was ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to get the 
desi results out of the money they 


expended for advertising, to have some 
continuity of thought in all the different 
kinds of advertising they used and, above 
all, to use nothing but the best of ma- 
terials in the manufacture of their bread. 
The Hon. W. I. Nolan, speaker of the 
Minnesota House of Representatives, fol- 
lowed with a talk on Americanization, 
The hosts of the evening were Regan 
Brothers Co., Flour State ee 5 
Excelsior Baking Co., Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Occident Baking Co., Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Century Mill- 
ing Co., The Fleischmann Co., The Red 
Star Yeast Co. 
Rozert T, Bearry. 





BAKING INSTITUTE’S FUTURE 


Millers Meet to Hear What American Insti- 
tute of Baking Has Done, and to 
Plan for Future 


On invitation of The Northwestern 
Miller, a group of Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota millers attended a luncheon at the 
Minneapolis Club, March 26, to meet Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody 
Institute, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, direc- 
tor of the American, Institute of Baking. 
William C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, presided. 

In introducing Dr. Prosser, Mr. Edgar 
told of the founding of the Dunwoody 
Institute, of the magnificent work it has 
been doing in vocational training and of 
the recent establishment there of the 
American Institute of Baking. Mr, Ed- 
gar said that the Dunwoody Institute has 
better facilities than any other technical 
institute in the country; that it was of 
the utmost importance to millers that the 
American Institute be continued here 
permanently, and that, therefore, he had 
deemed it advisable to ask the millers of 
the Northwest to come to Minneapolis to 
meet with Dr. Prosser. 

Dr. Prosser explained that the number 
of students enrolled at the Dunwoody 
Institute had increased from 40, when the 
institute was started five years ago, to 
about 4,000. The enrollment, he said, was 
limited only by the capacity of the in- 
stitute, and demonstrated the tremendous 
interest that the American youth, and the 
American mechanic beyond his youth, is 
taking in the science back of his trade or 
profession. 

Since the baking school was started 
three years ago, it has had an enrollment 
of 798. Of this number, about 500 were 
army and navy bakers. With.the end of 
the war, however, many of these army 
and navy bakers have returned to Dun- 
woody as civilians to get further instruc- 
tion in the art of baking. Millers, Dr. 
Prosser said, should be gratified to know 
that a considerable number of the stu- 
dents were a mpage. in milling chem- 
istry, flour-testing and determination of 
values as well as baking. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard said that the 
American Institute of Baking is the out- 
come of a desire on the part of the bak- 
ing industry to know something more 
definite about the science back of their 
business; an expression on the part of 
the bakers of the country, where research 
for the benefit of that industry might be 
carried on continuously. Dr. Barnard 
explained that the bakers of the country 
who were members of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry would 
derive the benefits of the research and 
service departments of the American In- 
titute. 


s 
Dr. Barnard paid a tribute to the work 
that the University of Minnesota has 
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Dr. Barnard told the millers present 
that the National Research Committee 


scientists in the country, to co-operate 
with the American Institute of Baking. 
Bakers and those allied with the baking 
business present were: Paul J. Stern, At- 
las Bread Factory, Milwaukee, Wis; 
Elmer L. Cline, manager Taggart Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Harry W. Zins- 
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master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., se a 
Minn; F. M. Grout, Zinsmaster B Z 
Co. St. Paul; C. E. Wernig, manager 
Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis; D. P. 
Chindblom, secretary American Associa- 
tion of the Bakin Taledes, Chicago; C. 
B. Morison, P. G. Pirrie, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Minneapolis; C. H. 
Van Cleef, American Diamalt Co., Cin- 
cinnati; W. H. Ulrey, supervisor, and 
Jack Tod, demonstrator, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., St. Paul; H. W. Kavel, assist- 
ant director, Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





BREAD AS A FOOD 


By Harry SNYDER 


As progressive bakers you are well 
aware that you are serving the public 
with the cheapest and best food the mar- 
ket affords. People in general; however, 
do not fully appreciate how good and 
cheap bread is, or how favorably it com- 
pares in price, quality and nutritive 
value with other foods. The consumer 
should be shown that bread is the cheap- 
est and best of foods. 

I believe that when the ordinary meal 
of a workman is analyzed, and the cost 
and nutritive value of the bread and 
other foods of which it consists are 
studied and compared, the high value of 
bread will stand out most conspicuously. 
Bread is a finished product, ready to 
serve without further expense in the way 
of labor and fuel. Most foods, as meats, 
potatoes and vegetables, require labor 
and fuel in their preparation for the 
table. They are raw materials, and the 
expense involved in their preparation is 
much greater than ag! appreciate. As 
illustrating this point, let us consider a 
workman’s dinner for four adults, com- 
posed of the following foods: 








Cost 

eRe OU on S06 i Fs v w0 cow ce eens cach $ .06 
1.1 Ibs round steak — .... cece sescees -28 
RE neh. 686 QWs 00 cc es He bbe doewete -035 
SH OB Butter 2 vi sccccccccsver os» 088 
ey 3 SArrrrerrery oie ce .075 
Apples and other pie ingredient 19 
CE eo brcdehenescslcdvepeschedenste 06 
BUGSE ccc cccvaccivvcdacconerscecvecess .04 
MOE cada dees on onSSEC Bee deoteeee ded $ .88 

2 UD DEORE cc coke ccc ccc wtesscccccccene -12 
$1.00 


The food for this meal, composed of 
potatoes, steak, cabbage, bread and but- 
ter, sugar, coffee and milk, costs $1, and 
the portions are small. This is not pro- 
posed as a model meal, but given as a 
fair example of what frequently consti- 
tutes a meal. The prices are compara- 
tively low for the present time. The 
bread, ready to serve, costs 12c, and all 
the other foods 88c. It takes a hustling 
housewife two hours and a half to pre- 
pare this meal and wash the dishes, pro- 
vided there is no delay caused by poor 
streetcar service and every one appears 
promptly at mealtime. The wife, if she 
worked for some one else, could easily 
command $2.60 or more as regular “day 
help.” She contributes 85c worth of labor 
in preparing this meal and it is worth it. 
The gas or fuel used to cook the meal 
costs eight cents. The water and soap 
used in washing the dishes, and the up- 
keep of the kitchen, is five cents or more 
a day. Stoves and kitchen utensils will 
wear out, and must be replaced. The 
chief expense in preparing this meal 
arises from the cooking of the meat and 
vegetables, and making the dessert. 
These foods originally cost 621,c, and 
involve in labor, fuel and upkeep expense 
about 83¥,c, making this raw food, when 
ready for the table, cost about $1.46, 
after allowing 31,c for the handling of 
the ready-to-use foods, bread, milk, sugar 
and butter. 

The approximate cost of the meal is: 








3 
Ba oa 3 U 
Ea a° a ¢ 
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Meat, veestabies and 
d a eee 62%c 88%c $1.46 
Milk, butter, sugar.... ..... 3c -286 
SPORE pi cay ee CESUEN Sc ch Ki dees wc -126 
87c $1.87 


Original cost of all food, $1. 
Analyzing the figures, it appears that, 


in the preparation of meats and vege- 
tables, for every dollar expended for 
these raw materials over a dollar and a 
third additional go for labor, fuel and 
kitchen upkeep, in order to prepare these 
foods for the table. While all of the 
food for this dinner of four, as purchased 
of the grocer, butcher and baker, costs 
$1, the labor and fuel bring the total cost 
up to $1.87. It is to be noted that the 
bread cost is only a fifteenth part of that 
of the entire meal. 


FOOD VALUE OF BREAD 


Not only is bread cheap, but it has a 
very high nutritive value when compared 
with the other foods of this meal. A 
pound loaf of bread of good quality, cost- 
ing 12c, contains about .09 Ibs of protein 
and yields about 1,200 calories. All of 
the other foods composing the meal—the 
meat, potatoes, cabbage, milk, sugar, but- 
ter and dessert—furnish jointly about .28 
Ibs of protein and 3,600 calories. The 
bread furnishes practically one-third of 
the nutrients of the meal at about one- 
fifteenth of the total cost. If other foods 
were proportionately cheap, there would 
be no high-cost-of-living problem. 

A great deal of educational work needs 
to be done by the baker, so that the gen- 
eral public may appreciate the value of 
bread. Lack of knowledge of the food 
value of bread is not alone confined to 
the layman, in fact many people who 
claim to be highly educated are not as 
well informed concerning foods as the 
average wage-earner. Bearing upon this 
point, a quotation from the first page of 
Graham Lusk’s “Fundamental Basis of 
Nutrition” is of interest: 

“Even among educated persons one 
may hear the grossest errors of judg- 
ment regarding the nutritive value of a 
hen’s egg, and a few of those who eat 
in restaurants realize that the greater 
quota of nourishment that is brought to 
them lies, not in the specific dish served, 
but in the bread and butter which osten- 
sibly is presented as a gift.” 

COST OF NUTRIENTS IN BREAD 

Bread supplies digestible protein and 
calories at a lower cost than they can be 
purchased in raw foods. Many foods 
fluctuate daily in price, but bread is fair- 
ly stable. A pound loaf of bread retails 
locally for about 12c.. Potatoes have 
ranged in price from $ to 6c per lb, 
sugar from 12 to 25c, and for a time 
was practically unobtainable. A com- 
parison of the nutrient content of a few 
foods on the basis of their approximate 
market prices is given in the following 


table: 
Price per lb, Protein, 
b 


cents lbs Calories 
WEOOE  cccccecesse 12 -08 1,000 
Potatoes ......... 6 02 490 
MOROL. ocicceccvcices 20 eee 800 
BEE avviecsvecdeus 6 05 515 
CHOGNS nicks veccnse 40 07 476 
Eggs, doz ........ 72 02 130 
BACOD oi cccscccns 50 -02 600 
Beef, sirloin ..... 26 “ -06 410 
Pork, fat salt..... 24 -02 458 
Mutton .......... 32 04 225 


When the cost and amount of nutrients, 
asain 4 of the digestible protein, and 
the available calories, are considered, 
bread stands out conspicuously as the 
cheapest of all foods. To go a step far- 
ther, and examine the quality and char- 
acter of the nutrients of bread, we still 
find that bread stands the test. ‘ 


BREAD PROTEINS 
Not all proteins, particularly those 
from vegetable sources, are alike valu- 
able for nutritive purposes. Some are 
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lacking in certain amino acids necessary 
to produce growth, or to secure proper 
maintenance of the body. The chief pro. 
teins of wheat are unique in that they 
are so constituted as to facilitate norma| 
animal growth. Let us consider briefly 
the two main proteins of wheat, gliadin 
and glutenin. 

Glutenin is characterized by about , 
2 per cent content of lysine, which (Os. 
born finds is particularly necessary as , 
growth factor in a ration, while gliadiy 
contains about 1 per cent of tryptophane 
which Underhill states is “unquestionably 
one of the most important of the amino 
acids” for supporting animal life. Both 
of these amino acids, lysine and trypto. 
phane, are absent from lein, the chief 
protein of corn, while hordein, the main 
protein of barley, contains no lysine and 
only a trace of tryptophane. Some of 
the minor maize proteins, as well as some 
of the minor barley proteins, have these 
amino acids, but in restricted amounts as 
compared with wheat. 

As practical bakers you are familiar 
with wheat gluten, and you know that it 
is composed of the two proteins, gliadin 
and glutenin, and that one supplements 
the other in forming the binding materia] 
for the dough. When we consider their 
nutritive value, here, again, one supple- 
ments the other. When nature produced 
wheat gluten for bread-making purposes 
and as food for man, she made an ideal 
mixture of proteins, a combination which 
no other cereal possesses, and this spe- 
cial blending of proteins is why there is 
no substitute for bread. 


COARSE BREADS 


The baker, like any other live mer- 
chant, is ready to supply the goods his 
patrons demand. As to the kind of 
bread the people want, there is no ques- 
tion as to the popular preference for the 
white over the coarser kinds, as graham 
and whole-wheat. The war experiences 
arising from the use of the mild form of 
war flour of this country and the so- 
called substitutes emphasized the impor-. 
tance and value of white flour and white 
bread. . There is only a limited demand 
for coarse bread, notwithstanding the 
great publicity that has been given to 
graham and whole-wheat products and 
to the special claims made for them. ‘The 
popular preference for white bread rests 
upon a sound, scientific basis, as it is 
more completely digested and supplies, 
pound for pound, more digestible protein 
and available calories than either the 
graham or whole-wheat bread. 


BREAD’S PLACE IN THE RATION 


Bread is the foundation of a ration. 
In the meal that we have discussed, the 
bread supplies one-third of the protein 
and calories at a cost of about one- 
fifteenth of the expense of the meal. The 
meat, vegetable, dessert and beverage 
could all be changed at will without any 
appreciable inconvenience, but if the 
bread portion is too scant or its quality 
is too poor, discontent results. Bread is 
one of the articles in a ration that must 
remain constant, and it blends harmoni- 
ously with all other foods. 

In a reasonable ration the various foods 
supplement each other in an interesting 
way. The vegetables supply only. a mini- 
mum of protein and calories, but never- 
theless they contribute essential compo- 
nents. No single food considered by it- 
self, not even milk, is a perfect diet. A 
single food is but one dietary component, 
while a ration results from the blending 
of a number of individual foods. Bread 
is the chief component of a ration. 

The criticisms of white bread made by 
whole-wheat advocates because of sup- 
posed deficiencies in the “harmones,” 
“food accessories” or “vitamines,” are 
archaic forms of academic reasoning 
based upon unnatural conditions. For 
come in making concrete, a builder 
would not condemn a cement because it 
contained no sand or gravel, on the hy- 
pothesis that sand and vel are needed 
in concrete. Indeed, the builder woul: 
prefer a strong cement, free from san 
or gravel, and then add these materia!s 
as conditions require. The cement is the 
basis of the concrete; so is bread the basi: 
of a ration. Ve les, fruit and other 
articles of diet, all necessary foods, abun 
dantly supply any additional features, 
while as around which the ration i: 
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constructed, furnishes the maximum 
amount of digestible protein and avail- 
able calories at minimum cost. 


QUALITY BREAD 


The bread should be the best that the 
baker can produce. Quality bread, as 
any quality article, requires a careful 
selection of raw materials. The best 
bread cannot be made from flours that 
are deficient in the gluten proteins or 
when their physical properties are not 
such as to give the requisite strength or 
pinding power to the dough. 

While there are many factors that im- 
part quality to bread, any appreciable 
deficicncy in the amount or character of 
the gluten of the flour cannot be reme- 
died by the skill of the baker. A most 
interesting illustration of this axiom is 
afforded by the recent experience of the 
United States Grain Corporation in en- 
deavoring to sell low gluten content flours 
to the American housewife, who has be- 
come accustomed to the use of strong 
flours of a higher and better gluten con- 
tent. 

COST OF GLUTENS IN FLOURS 


It is the gluten constituent of flour 
that gives individuality. Let us com- 
pare a soft, low gluten, poor bread- 
making flour, and containing say 6 per 
cent of dry gluten, costing $12, with a 
strony, hard wheat, good bredd-making 
flour containing 12 per cent gluten and 
costing $15.50 per bbl. The gluten in 
the strong flour is cheaper and better 
than that in the weak. The strong flour 
has 6 lbs more of gluten and the weak 
flour 6 lbs more of starch. Commer- 
cially considered, crude, unseparated 
cereal starch does not command over 5c 
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og Ib. In the low-gluten flour, with its 
per cent starch at about 5c per lb, 
you pay about 35c per lb for. the gluten. 
In the strong flour, with its 74 per cent 
starch, you pay about 34c per Ib for the 
gluten. 

The housewife actually pays more for 
the poor gluten, allowing the same price 
per pound for the starch and all of the 
other ingredients in each of the flours 
than she does for the good gluten in the 
higher-priced, stronger and better bread- 
making flour. The stronger flour costs 
$3.50 more per bbl, and it not only makes 
better bread, but it is a cheaper food 
product. Gluten at 34c per Ib is a chea 
form of protein. In meat at 25c per ib 
the pure protein costs about $1.25 per lb, 
allowing 15c per lb for the beef suet. A 
pound of round steak contains less than a 
fifth of a pound of protein. The house- 
wife has learned that it is cheaper to pay 
$15 or more per bbl for a strong flour 
that makes good bread, than it is to pay 
$12 for poor flour, low in gluten, that 
makes poor bread. When she uses the 
strong flour she does not need to buy 
expensive meats or other expensive foods 
to make up the deficiency in protein in 
the weak flour. While the good flour 
costs more, it is cheaper in the end. 


DEMAND FOR QUALITY BREAD 

The housewife is the baker’s chief com- 
— Since many discriminating 
ousewives will not use soft wheat, low- 
gluten flours for bread-making, as Mr. 
Barnes, of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, testified after a strenuous effort 
on the part of the government to induce 
them to use it, it is not to be expected 
that the baker can use much of such flour 
and still make a quality loaf of bread 


that will secure the discriminating family 
trade. The failure of the government to 
sell the low-gluten, soft wheat flours is a 
strong indication that a great many peo- 

le prefer quality bread.- The progressive 

aker will heed this call for quality. It 
is the quality bread which has the highest 
food value. 

Bread quality can be imparted through 
high-grade workmanship and the use of 
the best raw materials, particularly flour. 
Quality cannot be expressed in ordinary 
numerical units, because we have no way 
of accurately expressing all of the at- 
tributes which go to make up bread qual- 
ity. A chemical analysis of a flour is 
valuable in a way, but as ordinarily con- 
ducted it fails to tell the bread-making 
value of a flour. Comparative bread- 
making tests, unless repeated and con- 
ducted so as to bring out the inherent 
character of an individual flour, may also 
give misleading results. - 


TESTING FLOURS FOR QUALITY 
What, then, is a baker to do? Do as 
many of ‘you are now doing: use good 
materials and study the - fundamental 
principles of bread-making, and know 
how, when occasion demands, to vary the 
bread-making process so as to get the 
best loaf which a flour is capable of 
producing. If a baker fails to recognize 
the necessity of handling flours in the 
testing-room and in the bakeshop so as 
to develop their latent values, he is simply 
giving his competitor an opportunity to 
make the better bread. Flours that are 
unlike in character cannot be handled in 
the same way. 
The chemical methods used in flour 
analysis are the same as those employed 
by the general food chemist, and they 
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are naturally developed with the view of 
determining proximate composition and 
food value. They are not planned or in- 
tended to show the special technical value 
of a material, as flour, for bread-making 
purposes. 

THE ASH CONTENT OF FLOURS 


The ash test is frequently made in con- 
nection with flours. When properly ob- 
tained, the per cent of ash is a fair index 
of the mechanical makeup of a flour, but 
when the results of one laboratory are 
compared with those of another, wide 
differences may occur. In a series of 
tests conducted by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, the results 
of seven chemists, all working on the same 
sample of flour and using the same 
method, showed a difference of .047 per 
cent. In a later series of tests nine 
chemists, all working on the same sample 
and in the same way, showed a difference 
of .062 per cent. When different methods 
of determining the ash were employed, 
as the calcium acetate and the ordinary 
ashing method, the difference was over 
-12 per cent ash. Since chemists working 
in government laboratories, endeavoring 
to standardize a method for a flour ash 
determination get results on the same 
flour sample from .05 to .06 per cent 
apart, it is quite evident that a reason- 
able tolerance is necessary in the inter- 
pretation of an ash determination, and 
when assigning flour values based on ash 
tests. 

You ask why chemists get such wide 
difference in their ash results. Briefly, 
there are three main sources of error in- 
troduced in ash tests: (1) variations in 
moisture content of the flour, affecting 
the ash results; (2) incomplete combus- 
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tion of the sample; and (3) tolerances 


present in weights. 
Too often flour samples are sent to the 
laboratory in paper en and become 
dry, containing only 8 to 9 per cent 
ture. Such flours naturally show a 
higher ash content than freshly milled 
samples with a higher moisture content. 
Then, too, if a flour sample is not care- 
fully drawn from a sack that has dried 
rapidly, there is liable to be an uneven 
distribution of the ash, since about one- 
half of the ash of flour is soluble in 
water, and hence a larger portion of 
soluble ash is likely to be deposited near 
the surface, just as soluble salts are de- 
posited on the surface of alkali soils. 

As to variations in analytical weights 
used in different laboratories, the Bureau 
of Standards allows a tolerance in 
weights used by chemists. This is neces- 
sary. A gram weight in one laboratory 
may differ .1 milligram or more from a 
gram weight in another laboratory, and 
smaller weights may show even greater 
variations, as a 10-milligram weight .04 
milligrams. In weighing a crucible and 
a charge of flour and the resultant ash, 
the tolerances allowed in analytical 
weights may affect the ash results to the 
extent of .04 per cent. 

By far the greatest variation in flour 
ash results comes from differences in de- 
gree of the purity of the resultant ash. 
Even in the apparently clean ash there 
is quite a proportion of unburned or fixed 
carbon, which, when examined under the 
microscope, appears as distinctly as un- 
burned coal in coal ashes. Many flour 
ashes carry enough fixed carbon to affect 
the ash result .01 to .05 per cent or more. 
In a food analysis a difference of .05 
to .1 per cent in an ash result is of 
minor importance, but in a technical flour 
analysis, where a commercial value is to 
be assigned, the ash needs to be deter- 
mined by the skilled chemist in a very 
careful way, and the results properly in- 
terpreted. The terms used in expressing 
a food analysis, as crude protein, crude 
fiber, crude fat or ether extract, reflect 
the status of these determinations, and 
the term “crude” is equally applicable to 
the ash, and was for a long time so used. 
Our flour ash is crude ash. The distinc- 
tion between crude ash and pure ash, 
recognized by chemists years ago, has 
been lost sight of in flour work. 


GLUTEN AND PROTEIN 


In endeavoring to secure flours of qual- 
ity for the bakeshop, preference should 
be given to those of low or medium ash 
and of high gluten content, provided the 
gluten is the kind that develops a quality 
loaf. The terms gluten and protein 
should not be confused. To say that a 
flour has a certain percentage of protein 
or crude protein is no index of its gluten 
quality or bread-making value. Second 
clear or low-grade flour has more protein 
than a high-grade flour, but it is protein 
of a different quality and value. Gluten, 
when its quality is defined, is a specific 
term. 


ESTHETIC VALUE OF BREAD 


There is another feature, difficult to 
define, that needs to be considered in 
dealing with bread as a food: its esthetic 
value. Color, aroma, taste, texture and 
general eating qualities take a very im- 
portant part in determining food values. 
A stored egg has practically as many 
calories and as much protein as a per- 
fectly fresh egg, but the stored egg lacks 
zsthetic value. Some breads lack esthetic 
value. It is the duty of the baker to 
make his bread as valuable from an 
zsthetic point of view as possible. Dark, 
soggy bread, of poor texture, looking 
like an old sponge which has been used 
for washing a wagon, dry, poor tasting 
stuff, does not excite the appetite or en- 
courage one to eat bread. Good bread 
creates a favorable physiological reaction 
and causes proper functioning of the 
gustatory nerves. Good bread is pleasing 
to the eye, has an appealing aroma, a 
delicious taste, and is nourishing and sat- 
isfying. 

He who is served with such bread 
should be truly thankful, and it is not 
surprising that in the Lord’s prayer 
bread is mentioned—‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 

(Prepared by request of the Managers of the 


ers’ Short Course given at Dunwoody 
Institute. General Programme March 26.) 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpvon, Enc., April 1—No one 
knows, and few care to speculate upon, 
what will happen next, and what will be 
the ultimate effects of the decontrol of 
the price of bread, accompanied by an 
increase of $2.93 per bbl of flour. The 
baker, with his experience of war-time 
bread, can see trouble resulting from the 
lowering of the grade of flour from 77 to 
80 per cent extraction. Great Britain 
is assured that the difference will be so 
slight as hardly to be noticed, but it is 
the last few points that count, and even 
a slight darkening of the present color 
will surely induce a demand for some- 
thing whiter. 

Bakers would have been more satisfied 
if the control of price had remained, 
when so much of the subsidy has been 
taken off all at one operation. It is re- 
garded as another of the mean actions 
which we seem now to expect from the 
government. As long as bread was to 
be kept cheap all the praise was to be 
credited to the government, as the re- 
ward for its wise direction and consid- 
eration for the working people; but as 
soon as it is necessary to largely increase 
the price, then the odium is to be thrown 
on the baker. 

The increase in the price of flour is to 
take place at once, but the increase in 
bread is postponed until April 12. The 
newspapers are busy preparing the pub- 
lic mind for the new rates, so that, at the 
beginning at least, there may be little 
serious grumbling. But as, week after 
week, housewives find their bread bill 
increased by half a dollar or more, there 
is sure to be an angry outcry, and very 
unpleasant results may follow for the 
baker. 

Already the co-operative societies are 
preparing to take advantage of the new 
situation to extend their bread sales; 
they announce the intention to keep the 
price down to 24c per four lbs, while 
the trade really needs at least 26c. A 
socialist co-operative society in London 
announces its price as 22c. The increase 
of flour is, as near as possible, the equiva- 
lent of 5c on each 4-lb loaf, thus, as a 
result of the flour charges alone, neces- 
sitating a price of 24c. But the work- 
men’s demands for higher wages have 
been insistent for the last six months, 
and they will certainly not cease when 
the price of bread is raised. 

“Dear bread” will also be an effective 
cry for a universal increase of wages, 
with the inevitable enhancement of the 
cost of everything the baker has to buy. 
There are proposals to raise prices to 26 
or 28c per 4-lb loaf, but, in -the open 
competition which will recommence when 
government control of prices is removed, 
it is doubtful if bakers will be able to 
obtain more than 24c. The prospect is 
far from bright for the small baker, and 
there is a general feeling of uncertainty 
prevailing, shading off into fears for 
the future. 

HOW THEY DO IT 

Just willing to acquiesce with some 
grace in the government’s scheme for 
raising the price of flour, there is rising 
anger in the trade at the method on which 
the plan is to be worked. The price of 
flour has been raised to the baker as 
from March 15, but he is not allowed to 
raise the price of his bread or flour un- 
til April 12. Thus, for four weeks the 
baker is to pay the miller $2.93 per bbi 
increase on all flour bought during that 
period, without receiving any correspond- 
ing return from his own customers. 

The baker’s grievance is that if all the 
flour used during this period has to be 
paid for at the higher price, then mill- 
ers by such an arrangement will have 
about $10,000,000 of the bakers’ money, 
free of interest, for three or four weeks, 
and, of course, bakers will be for that 

eriod so much poorer. Many bakers 
ave small stocks, but none have large 
ones; very few, in fact, have anything 
like four weeks’ supply. In any case, 
the whole stock cannot be counted as an 
asset, because bakers, before April 12, 
must keep up stocks to about present 
volume for the then current require- 
ments. 

Making all allowance for stocks in bak- 
ers’ hands, this government arrangement 
entails that, at the least, millers will have 


the use of some $5,000,000 of bakers’ 
money for three weeks. To the millers 
the experience will be new. The vexing 
point to the baker is that he is left no 
means of charging the miller for the ad- 
vantage. 

Several methods of meeting the diffi- 
culty have been suggested by the baker. 
It is proposed that he tender to the 
miller the old price for flour received, 
less the discount for the short period, 
and that the onus of squaring up with 
the government be left to the miller. As 
millers have to settle with the government 
in the matter of the subsidy in the 
ordinary course, bakers contend that this 
plan is much simpler and more equitable 
than that now forced on them. 

Another suggestion is that bakers 
should take a full month’s credit for all 
flour bought during the “close” season. 
This expedient still leaves the baker with 
a loss. The majority now pay cash for 
their flour, and obtain the usual dis- 
count; this they would lose if they took 
a month’s credit, even in these excep- 
tional circumstances. 

There is a strong feeling in the trade 
that bakers have again been badly treat- 
ed by the government, and that the bene- 
ficiaries under the arrangements made 
are the millers. This new grievance helps 


to inflame the old one over the sack ques- , 


tion. In spite of usage, bakers still 
grumble very much about having to pay 
36c for the use of millers’ old 140-lb 
bags, which the government allowed the 
latter to charge, after it had fixed the 
price and the weight of bread for the 
baker. 

Why such a roundabout method of se- 
curing the end- the government desired 
has been followed he cannot understand. 
He is to have a credit note for the extra 
cost of the flour, and this amount is to 
be deducted from some future account 
with the miller. As the baker’s claim has 
first to be investigated by the local food 
committee and as its decision must be 
waited for, his previous experience of 
this sort of procedure has given him a 
wholesome fear of getting his money 
back in that way, except after a good 
deal of bother. 

If there had been no other possible 
method of securing the government’s 
purpose the baker would not have grum- 
bled, but the plan followed seems need- 
lessly roundabout and awkward. After 
all the payments and rebates are pro- 
vided for, the net result is that the bak- 
er really gets his flour during the period 
March 15 to April 12 at the old control 
price. Why he should have to pay the 
increase and get it returned to him in 
five to eight weeks he cannot understand, 
when the much simpler method of charg- 
ing the increase on stocks at March 13 
might have been followed. He was not 
consulted on the matter beforehand, but 
harbors the suspicion that the miller was 
called in for advice. 


THE DISAPPEARING BUN 


Some months ago, when the committee 
on national expenditure suggested that, 
as a means of considerably reducing the 
subsidy on bread, all flour used for cakes 
and confectionery should be charged at 
the full price, as now charged to biscuit 
manufacturers and others not bread 
bakers, this advice was not taken, on the 
plea that it is impossible to check the 
quantities used for the respective pur- 
poses of bread and confectionery. 

The authorities have evidently deter- 
mined to chance it, check or no check. 
In the new order issued it is stated that 
stocks of flour on hand March 13 are to 
be counted only on bread account, and 
that flour for cakes must be obtained 
at the new price. The charges for small 
goods have therefore been raised at once, 
wherever possible, but in those cases in 
which it is more convenient to alter the 
size, then that is reduced. With fat about 
$33.50 per hundredweight, sugar at $14 
per hundredweight and flour at $10.50 
per bbl, plus cartage, the common 2c 
cake or bun cannot be very large. 

Some of the fancier sorts of cakes had 
already been made so small for 4c that 
no further reduction in size could be at- 
tempted to satisfy the new conditions. 
The standard price for what was former- 
ly a 2c cake is now 6c. A considerable 
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reduction in the sales of small goods 4 
anticipated. The demand is veering to. 
ward the plainer class of goods. As tly 
bread and confectionery trades are gey. 
erally run together, loss of trade in on 
section injuriously affects the whok 
business. Up to the present there is 
real indication of a fa ting off in the con. 
fectionery trade, probably because th 
very limited sugar ration for domestic 
purposes home-baking. ‘Ther 
seems still to be plenty of money ty 
spend, and the taste for sweet thing 
certainly has developed greatly since the 
end of the war. Customers are no} 
grumbling. 

A NEW SPIRIT 

In the labor world here there seems ty 
be a more reasonable spirit prevailing 
than that predominating during the last 
year or so.- One of the largest trade. 
unions, which has hitherto set its face 
hard against the introduction of any form 
of piecework as a method of remunera- 
tion, has now agreed to adopt that ar. 
rangement, with certain conditions to 
prevent rate-cutting. 

This agreement breaks the ring within 
which the trade-unions have huddled 
whenever piecework conditions have heen 
proposed. In the baking trade the atti- 
tude of the workmen generally may be 
described as reasonable, while the spirit 
of the union is certainly subdued. in a 
number of establishments, where a con- 
siderable staff of workpeople are en- 
ployed, “welfare” departments have been 
established. This sort of thing is quite 
new in the baking trade. One large 
Birmingham firm has started a small 
monthly magazine, to help educate and 
bind the workers together socially. 

In one small matter there are signs of 
a rapprochement between the organized 
employers and the organized operatives. 
The terms of the recent orders issued by 
the court of arbitration are pressing hard 
on the small bakers in country districts, 
The output per man in these places is 
very small, and the workmen are em- 
ployed partly in the bakery and partly 
out on delivery. 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers has invited the officials of the op- 
eratives’ union to discuss the possibility 
of grading bakery establishments, so that 
a smaller rate of wage may be allowed 
in the small bakeries referred to than 
that ordered by the court. As the em- 
ployers’ association is the suppliant in 
this case, the pose of the men’s union is 
austere. It is not willing to concede 
anything without exacting some greater 
concession in other directions. 

As the demands are, under present 
circumstances, quite unacceptable to em- 
ployers generally, there is nothing doing, 
but it is something to the good that the 
opposing and estranged parties should 
meet to discuss matters at all. After 
some mareuvering it is likely that meet- 
ings will be more frequent, and the 
union, having had experience of the 
strength of the employers’ position, is 
likely to. be less domineering and more 
amenable to reason. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 


The City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute is an examining corporation, which, 
with the assistance of advisory commit- 
tees of the respective trades, conducts 
technical examinations all over the king- 
dom in May of each year. Hitherto there 
has been a first-grade test of a practical 
kind, designed to insure that aspirants 
for the full certificate of the institute 
have sufficient practical knowledge and 
skill of the trade: that they are able to 
make bread or confectionery, as the case 
may be, in an expert manner. 

For some reason or other, which )as 
not been published, the first-grade «x- 
amination is to be discontinued, and the 
institute in future will only conduct 4 
final grade test. This grade is concerned 
principally with the higher theory of 
trade processes, and with their scientific 
investigation. Questions are also set in 
this examination on methods of analyses, 
and on the character and quality of the 
various materials used by bakers and 
confectioners. 

The new arrangement is likely, unless 
precautions are taken, to intensify a fault 
pertaining to all these examinations. (n 
occasions in the past, students with no 
practical knowledge whatever of the 
trade have secured first places. The 
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neral result has been that workin 
bakers have for the most part refrain 
from attem ting the tests. 

The certificates have been of little help 
to employers, as they did not indicate 
the qualifications of the holders as 
tradesmen. Trade educationists have now 
taken this problem in hand, and are en- 
deavoring to devise some new method of 
examination to take the place of grade 
one of the institute. It is intended that 


the new system shall have the effect of 
bringing out the practical knowledge and 
skill of students, — 

The certificate granted for proficiency 
will have an enhanced value. It is hoped 


that it may be to the workman a badge 
of ability, enabling him to secure good 
situations. If the design is properly 
realized, progressive employers will de- 
pend on these certificates when they are 
searching for specially trained men to 
manage large plants, It is rather curious 
that, when the large co-operative societies 
are engaging managers, they appraise 
the City-Guilds certificates at a much 
higher value than do most private em- 
ployers. The stores have secured some 
excelicnt foremen and managers on this 
account. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The greatest menace to the baking 
trade, as represented by actual bakers, 
is the operations of the co-operative so- 
cieties. Ostensibly these are mutual trad- 
ing concerns, but really they are, to all 
intents and purposes, the private busi- 
nesses Of a few pushing men, foremen 
and others in large engineering and pub- 
lie works. Those men for the most part 
constitute the managing committees of 
the undertakings. 

The so-called “members” are simply 
customers who find the dividend helps 
them to accumulate a little money, which 
they have not the strength of mind to 
save deliberately. The “share capital” 
they provide is negligible; the capital of 
the majority invested in shares is not 
more than $5 each. But these societies, 
because they are registered under the 


friendly societies act, have always been 
exempt from the payment of income tax, 
and because of this saving have accumu- 
lated large funds which now constitute 


their trading capital. They are extreme- 
ly vigorous in Scotland, and in the north 
and midlands of England. 

Probably the largest single baking con- 
cern in the world is the United Co-opera- 
tive bakery in Glasgow. All these so- 
cieties make a special feature of bread- 
making. It is quite a common expedient 
for the societies to begin as bakers, then 
to add the other departments as custom- 
ers are secured and capital accumulated. 
In London four large co-operative so- 
cieties situated on the outer fringe have. 
a complete network of branch establish- 
ments all over the metropolis. They are 
the largest bakers in the London area, 
and make a leading article of bread to 
draw trade for other goods. 


IN THE NET 


\eference was made last month to the 
proceedings of a commission of inquiry 
investigating all problems connected with 
the incidence of the income tax, and to 
the evidence submitted on behalf of the 
baking trade by John Montgomerie, of 
Glasgow. The report of this commission 
has now been published. With regard to 
co-operative societies, it does not recom- 
mend that the “dividends on purchases” 
which they pay to their members should 
be assessed for income tax, but it re- 
ports in favor of charging the accumu- 
lated reserves of the societies with the 
tax; also that interest from investments 
and profits from trade with non-members 
should be taxed. Although every effort 
is made to hide the fact, the bulk of the 
trade of these societies is with non- 
members, 

\ large society starts a branch in a 
district where there is probably not one 
convinced co-operator. The capital of 
this branch all belongs to the parent so- 
ciety; its customers have no voice in the 
management; no determination of prices, 
nor anything to say as to what dividends 
shall be declared. These matters are all 
determined by the managers of the par- 
ent society. As the purchases of custom- 
ers increase, the “dividend” is in each 
case paid on the total amount purchased, 
but the society keeps this dividend until 
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the customer on that account has about 
$5 standing to his credit. This credit 
constitutes a “member.” He is paid 
12 to 24c per annum on his “share capi- 
tal” of $5, and whatever dividend on pur- 
chases the parent society cares to declare. 
The management never for a moment 
gets out of the control of the managing 
committee of the original society. 

The chancellor of the exchequer has 


not yet accepted the recommendations of 
this income tax commission to tax the 
reserves of the co-operative societies. If 
he does there will be much agitation here, 
with probably a campaign of undersell- 
ing by the co-operative societies, par- 
ticularly of bread. They will abolish divi- 
dends altogether, and sell cheap, rather 
than pay income tax on them. 
JoHN KirkKLaAnp. 





RESEARCH WORK: A 


By JAMES MEIKLE, 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
—Burns. 

The first two words of the title of this 
article may be accepted as referring to 
the modern trend of thought toward in- 
vestigating the mysteries, the secrets, the 
obscurities, and the incomprehensible 
things that exist in this imperfect old 
world of ours, with particular reference 
to the immediate needs of the trade we 
follow. The words, indeed, conjure up 
shades of Newton, Faraday, Davy, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, and other eminent scientists, 
studying, ruminating, and crystallizing in 
their minds the results of such study and 
rumination, in data and phraseology un- 
derstandable by the mere average man; 
this, I have said, is suggested by the 
first two words of the title. 

But what a different picture appears 
when we consider the remainder of the 
title as a qualification, or, at any rate, 
as complementary. Let me hasten to 
say that, by such reference, I do not 
mean that research work is not under- 
taken properly and honestly; I mean, 
and I want to put it down plainly, that 
much less research work would be neces- 
sary were we more honest one with an- 
other. 

To refer particularly to the product of 
wheat that connects you as a miller and I 
as a baker, there is a great wave of re- 
search rising and developing by the winds 
of necessity, the necessity of knowing 
what we, as practical men, are doing, 
when we grind wheat into flour, and make 
flour into bread. It is not too much to 
suggest that most of us have but medi- 
ocre intellects, and that we must, per- 
force, depend upon the intelligence of 
some of us who have been specially 
trained to provide such information, help, 
and guidance, in the matter upon which 
our success depends in practical affairs. 

I do not mean to insinuate that we, as 
a whole, are dishonest, but I do insinu- 
ate, in fact I assert, that much of the 
research work we are so keen upon at 
the present moment would be quite un- 
necessary were we more honest with each 
other. In using the word dishonest, I 
mean to imply solely and simply the dic- 
tionary meaning, e.g., unfair, insincere, 
with special application to the commer- 
cial meaning. In effect then, and in a 
few words, I mean that some manufac- 
turers make work for the researcher, and 
that much of the work of this scientific 
man would be unnecessary were we more 
sincere and fair in our business dealings, 
and more intelligent, because, and I had 
better say it now, while we manufacture 
work for the researcher by our insincer- 
ity, we pile up mountains also by our 
ignorance: we do not know always what 
we do. 

I do not profess to know the practical 
troubles of the miller, but I do know 
some of the troubles of the baker, and I 
have worried a good deal, one time and 
another, over troubles made by other 
people, including men in my own employ. 
For instance, some years ago, the baker 
put his whole mind into discovering, on 
his own account, the effects of bleaching 
on flour, while such flour was undergoing 
fermentation; very soon his ideas crystal- 
lized upon certain definite points which 
suggested the modification of gluten, af- 
fected absorption, aging, and so on, but 
for quite a long time his experience was 
denied by quite competent authorities, for 
reasons that, looking back now, seem 
quite ridiculous, 

Later, he was up against the addition 
of flour improvers, spraying of flour 
stock, and so on; you will remember the 
“donkey bones” business. Well, bakers 
in this country: could not get millers to 
put a tab on the sack saying it had been 
“improved.” If the flour was really im- 
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proved, why? And he has not got that 
yet, nor does he know whether he is still 
baking “improved” flour. Then he is up 
against trouble over conditioning, and he 
cannot tell until he bakes the flour wheth- 
er it is water-logged or merely soft. Even 
our government would not tell him wheth- 
er he was baking flour, or bran, or offal, 
or rice, or corn, or rye, or oats, or sand, 
or sawdust, and I hope I can say this and 
still remain a patriot. We got G. R. 
flour, and what in heaven’s name it was 
made of at times nobody knew; what we 
believed and still believe is that such mix- 
tures were unnecessary, unless it was to 
hide the blunders of incompetents and 
fatheads. However, the baker has now hit 
on a good scheme, and has started a re- 
searcher to find out for him what other 
people could tell him if they were suffi- 
ciently sincere. 

During the war he had a great time, 
because the government, as I have said, 
“in the national interest” insisted upon 
bamboozling him; in this country the 
baker got a bag of something called G. R. 
flour, and if he worried a lot and was 
discreet enough he would find that he had 
got 90 per cent of wheat, plus umteen 
per cent of rice, barley, corn, oats, or rye, 
euphoniously called “diluents,” and the 
newspapers reviled him because he could 
not make the bread white and soft, and 
sweet and nice. Bakers naturally grum- 
bled because, as they did not know what 
they were handling, they had difficulty in 
arranging fermentation details; and mind 
I do not say that there may not have been 
a very good reason behind all the secrecy, 
but it was unfair to honest bakers, who 
might safely have been depended upon 
to do their utmost for themselves and 
their customers. 

I have always held that, to enable a 
baker to do justice to his material, it is 
necessary that he should know of what 
it is composed, and also much of the 
obscure science of baking. I have 
preached this in and out of season; in 
fact, it is the slogan of the technical 
cult. At time goes on, one little thing 
after another is made clear, but there are 
still many things to learn. As I have 
already said, however, it is not merely 
the searching out of the mysteries un- 
known to man that makes work for the 
researcher, but much unnecessary work 
is handed him, manufactured for him, by 
the insincere and morally unfair prac- 
tices of other trades. I do not mean that 
the baker suffers more than other trades; 
I only pretend to know his end of the 
business better. 

Further, I would say that much work 
manufactured for the researcher may be 
due also to ignorance and carelessness, as 
well as to insincerity and dishonesty; but 
my plea for honesty I make to cover 
carelessness and ignorance, because no 
man can discharge his duty honestly to 
his fellows if he allows himself to be 
careless and continues to be ignorant. 

I have been prompted to write these 
lines because of an incident that has 
transpired in connection with flour. For 
quite a long time I had been troubled 
with yellow streaks in my bread, and all 
attempts at a solution of the trouble 
brought no results. Lately I have seen 
bread made by other bakers and, to say 
the least, it was pitiful; there were large 
yellowish streaks and lumps _ right 
through, and no amount of experimenta- 
tion and changing could eradicate the 
evil. I had examined the bread very 
carefully, and concluded that something 
had occurred that had destroyed the sta- 
bility of a proportion of the flour, and 
that part merely remained a sodden, 
heavy mass, with no eration. 

In thinking out the matter I concluded 
that something had occurred to the wheat 
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to render it unstable, and I felt sure, I 
feel sure now, that the miller who treated 
the wheat, and who milled it into flour, 
knew quite well that all was not right: 
of course I know also that our flour mills 
are controlled, and what a miller would 
do in normal times does not count now. 
I had a feeling, first of all, that sprouted 
wheat had been mixed with g wheat 
and ground, but all my experience and 
my erudition was against the sprouted or 
frosted wheat theory; such wheat does 
not make flour giving bread like this. 

I had seen wheat very hot when under- 
going what millers call “conditioning,” 
and I had been told that wheat when con- 
ditioning sometimes rises to quite high 
temperatures, something like 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit (if my memory serves me), 
and I have always considered such tem- 
peratures dangerous for wheat, particu- 
larly with added moisture present as the 
initial cause of the rise in temperature, 
and also because a temperature reached 
by such a cause would continue for some 
time. My reason for saying that 145 
degrees is a dangerously high tempera- 
ture is that (on the best authority) cer- 
tain of the proteins of the wheat coagu- 
late at 125 degrees and others at 140, 
while wheat starch will gelatinize at 149. 
If wheat, while conditioning in bulk, is 
allowed to rise near to 145 degrees then 
the miller is making work for the re- 
searcher, and he ought to know that, or 
at least he ought to know the proper or 
safe temperature, and act accordingly. 

So far as I know, my surmise about 
temperature is fairly correct, but I have 
learned that there are other ways of at- 
taining to high temperatures, one of 
which you ought to hear of, in case you 
may meet it and run the risk of spoiling 
your flour. During the war a great deal 
of wheat was stored in Australia, and 
had to lie a long time there, for reasons 
that I need not refer to here; and among 
other pests, weevils got into it and used 
up some of it pretty badly. 

Once the wheat was known to be in- 
fected, various expedients were tried to 
get rid of the insects thoroughly, because, 
although cleaning was resorted to, it was 
soon found that no amount of cleaning 
could get rid of the larva inside the grain, 
and I understand that finally some kind 
of “gas poisoning” was used, the tem- 
perature being raised for a few minutes 
to 145 degrees Fahrenheit. No doubt 
the person suggesting this treatment 
knew something about his business, and 
was probably torn between securing a 
temperature high enough to kill weevils 
and yet low enough to save wheat from 
harm; the result, however, has. been a 
problem for the researcher and a source 
of loss and worry to bakers. 

My thought about the matter, first of 
all, was that, with the moisture, the high 
temperature had rendered the starch cells 
so unstable that they had burst prema- 
turely in the oven, and had made the 
heavy, indigestible, yellowish mass. But 
later reflection causes me to believe that 
it is more probable that the gluten was 
affected and, as you may see from figures 
and. temperatures given already, it is 
more likely that the gluten has been. af- 
fected rather than the starch. 

It seems unfortunate, however, that 
mysteries are piled upon mysteries by the 
direct action of some individual or indi- 
viduals, as if there were not trouble suf- 
ficient in this old world without making 
more. I am particularly touchy on this 
subject, because now and again I have 
had both bread and cakes spoiled by 
bakers who knew perfectly well that they 
had done something wrong, but they kept 
silent and allowed an exhaustive inquiry 
to be made to get at the reason that they 
could have explained by a little more 
honesty and sincerity. 

The law of economics punishes offend- 
ers against its unwritten edicts, and when 
we get into more normal times no doubt 
the long arm of the economic law will 
lay hold of many practices with no un- 
certain hand; still, the business of the 
world is made up of confidence in one 
another, and I hope the millennium is 
near to the dawn when honesty and sin- 
cerity will be greater than riches. 





Egg products, valued at $1,126,459, 
made up practically the entire amount of 
the shipments from Nanking, China, to 
the United States in 1919, the total being 
$1,128,017, as against $2,464 in 1918, 
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TRADE AT BALTIMORE 


Flour Stocks in Bakeries Decreasing—Cake 
Prices Advanced, Due to Scarcity and High 
Prices of Supplies—Fair-Price Schedule 


Baxtimore, Mp., April 21.—The suppl 
of flour in the hands of large and sm: 
bakers shows a reduction. Nearly all big 
bakers overpurchased a few months ago, 
and are now cleaning up. They should 
soon re-enter the market on the buying 
side, but are not likely to take hold 
in a big way. 

Sugar supplies are more liberal, and 
the price is easing off a trifle. Other 
supplies, such as raisins, nuts, currants, 
ete., are still somewhat scarce and high, 
but there is some indication that condi- 
tions will improve. Because of these 
scarcities, prices on some of the fancy 
cakes and pastries have been advanced 
recently by several bakers as much as 25 
per cent. Bread prices have been ad- 
vanced 114,@2c per loaf. 

There is little demand for powdered 
buttermilk, and supplies are fair. Prices 
show virtually no change from last 
month, and are quoted at 17@18c. Albu- 
men is weak, due to light call and plenti- 
ful supply on hand. Prices quoted are 
$1.35@1.40 lb, against $1.65@1.70 a 
month ago. There is also a noticeable 
decline in skim-milk powder, it being 
quoted at 25@26c, compared with 27@ 
28c the previous month. Supplies of this 
stock are moderate, but trade shows lit- 
tle disposition to buy. 

There is a better demand for walnuts, 
with some interest shown in filberts and 
almonds. Pecans and Brazil nuts are 
little wanted. The improved demand was 
brought about by the Jewish holidays; 
quantities taken, however, were small. 

Demand for raisins is steady. Bakery 
supply houses report that spot stocks are 
only moderate; the shortage will prob- 
ably not be relieved until the new crop 
arrives. Prices are fairly steady. Cur- 
rants are in steady demand but not ac- 
tive,’ although in some quarters a mod- 
erate movement has taken place. Peaches 
are showing a little more activity, but 
business is not brisk, and supplies are 
fairly liberal in some quarters; prices 
are higher, due to the small supply of 
fresh apples. 

Manufacturers of bakery machinery, 
pans and tools report that demand for 
their products in some instances is heavi- 
er than ever before. The trade is opti- 
mistic over the outlook for future busi- 
ness. Deliveries are improving, and are 
now made within four to six weeks. 


SETS FAIR BREAD PRICE 

A fair-price list for bread has been 
established, and bakers are prohibited 
from baking underweight loaves, in an 
order issued by Walter J. Bienemann, 
executive secretary of the fair-price com- 
mission. 

Twelve-ounce, 16-0z and 24-0z loaves 
are fixed as standard loaves. The retail 
prices for the respective sizes are 9c, llc 
and 16c. Wholesale prices are fixed at 
7%Ac, 9%c and 14c. The old wholesale 
prices were 6c, 8c and 12c. 

Retail prices are lc higher than those 
generally charged on each of the three 
sizes of loaves. Mr. Bienemann pointed 
out, however, that so-called %4-lb, 1-lb 
and 114-lb loaves heretofore have been 
1@3 oz lighter than those figures, hence 
the adjustment of weight will result in a 
saving to the consumer, he believes. 

Mr. Bienemann addressed a letter to 
George E. Muhly, president of the Mary- 
land Assoeiation of the Baking Industry, 
in-which he asks the co-operation of that 
body. The association has agreed to sup- 
port all rules and regulations issued from 
the office of the fair-price commission, 
and will work in co-operation with the 
committee, 

Inquiry by Mr. Bienemann has dis- 
closed that bread prices in Baltimore are 
the lowest in 57 cities. Taking a 15-0z 
loaf as standard, the Baltimore whole- 
sale price has been 8c, compared with 10c 
in Boston, 10c in Chicago, and 9.7c in 
New York. 


NOTES 

John R. Thome has sold his bakery at 

Pratt and Ann streets to Anton Hagel. 

J. Huber, of Chicago, is superintendent 

of the People’s System of Bakeries, at 
Baltimore. 

_ Snyder Bros., Eastport, Md., are en- 
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lar, their bakery, adding a Petersen 
oven, dough mixer and auto-truck. 

Morris Bernhardt, baker on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Baltimore, spent several 
days in New York, early this month, get- 
ting ideas to embody into the extensive 
improvements at his plant. 

Frank R. Eaton, manager of the 
Washington, D. C., office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has been given charge 
of the Baltimore office, and will be as- 
sisted in that city by W. Behymer, for- 
merly assistant managér at Cincinnati. 
Mr. Eaton has charge of the business in 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Washington. 

The strike of the union bakers at the 
plant of the Meade bakery on Asquith 
Street only lasted two days, and the shop, 
which has been unionized for four years, 
will now be an open one. F, A. Mueller, 
H. R. Thomas and Morris Bernhardt, 
prominent employing bakers, immediately 
sent their men and gave their own serv- 
ices to the Meade plant, which shows the 
spirit of co-operation that exists among 
employing bakers. 

J. Harry Wooremee. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bakers Prospering—Many New Bakeries— 
Old Plants Being Improved—Sugar Sitva- 
tion Easier—Survey of Baking Indus- 
try in District of Columbia 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., April 23.—The 
baking trade of Washington is prosper- 
ing more than ever before. Not only are 
small bakers doing well, but the larger 
companies and chain-store distributors 
are expanding at a rapid pace. New 
baking enterprises are locating here, and 
extensions of the older establishments 
are common. No failures or suspensions 
have been reported of late. 

This healthy condition is partly a re- 
sult of general prosperity. Not only 
baker’s bread, but pies, cakes and pastries 
are more commonly used in households 
which in fornier times practiced home 
baking. The crowded condition of dwell- 
ings and the increase in the number of 
apartments are causing a heavy increase 
in the percentage of bakery products 
used by city people. Washington has 
been known as the city of individual 
homes, but comparatively few families 
continue the use of the kitchen oven. 

Supplies of flour held by bakers in 
Washington are ample for the time be- 
ing, and the trade is purchasing only for 
present needs. Taken as a whole, the 
market shows little activity. The bakers 
show no willingness to enter the market 
at this time. Some feel that with the 
demand slow, prices will decline further, 
and that if they do not need flour they 
believe it will be worth while to hold off 
buying until prices reach a lower level. 
The Grain Corporation continues to of- 
fer flour for sale, but it is said that the 
volume of business being done is small. 

One of the most necessary commodi- 
ties, which is labor, is not only much 
higher, but there seems to be no end to 
the demands of the workers. Union 
workmen have held several meetings to 
discuss a new wage scale to become ef- 
fective May 1, and in the meantime the 
individual is trying to get all the traffic 
will bear. 

The turnover in baking plants is heavi- 
er now than ever before. The workers 
move about, seeking by incurring compe- 
tition among the employers: themselves to 
get a better wage. Many are leaving 
the trade because they feel they do not 
have to work nights when there are so 
many day jobs. Other industries are 
bidding for men, and bakers have found 
it easy to get employment in which they 
are expected to work only during day- 
light hours. 

The younger men and grown-up boys 
disdain to enter the baking trade. They 
want to wear a white collar rather than 
a white cap and apron. There never has 
been a time within the memory of most 
bakers when it was so catrenny difficult 
to attract youths to apprenticeships in 
bakeries. 

The sugar situation is not so acute as 
it has been for several months. Supplies 
in bakers’ hands are below what they 
were in normal times, but from time to 
time they are able to obtain fair-sized 
quantities. The situation is said to be 
steadily improving, due to stocks arriv- 





ing more freely. A still ter improve- 
ment is expected by arrival here 
within a short time of the first shipment 
of sugar from Central America. 
Probably the lar factor in the bet- 
terment of the baking business as a whole 
is that no unsold bread is taken back by 
the baker. As a war economy this cost- 
ly practice was definitely broken, and it 
is not likely that bakers will weaken so 
far as to allow its re-establishment. Only 
by the inroads of close competition and 
hard times is it thought possible that un- 
sold bread returns will be possible again. 
Before the war this practice caused great 
reduction in the legitimate profits of the 
baker who supplied the corner grocery. 
When it was permitted, many housewives 
got into the habit of refusing bread un- 
less it was positively warm from the 
oven. 
Bakery supply houses report business 
uiet. Easter stimulated the trade, but 
e bakers are understood to have a suf- 
ficient supply of many of the ingredients 
used on hand, and are entering the mar- 
ket only when necessary. 


BAKING INDUSTRY TO BE SERVED 


An exhaustive survey of the baking in- 
dustry in the District of Columbia is con- 
templated by the district health depart- 
ment, according to announcement from 
Dr. W. C. Fowler, health officer. The 
investigation will relate to the cost of 
saypercann distribution and profits made 

y companies before and after the war 
period. 

Dr. Fowler made no statement to indi- 
cate that the proposed survey will lead to 
any development to fix prices for bread 
in the district, but it was intimated that 
the production of bread, from the stand- 
gr of sanitation and competition, will 

e investigated from every angle. Dr. 
Fowler said that the health department 
has been assured of the fullest co-opera- 
tion from the bakers, and dealers who 
handle bread, pies, rolls and pastries 
baked in the city. 

In some cities, results of the investi- 
gation have caused certain restrictions 
to be imposed by health officers regard- 
ing the standard of quality of the many 
ingredients of bread-making. 


NOTES 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street N.W., has 
returned from a trip to Florida. 

P. M. Dorsch, prominent wholesale 
baker on S Street N.W., who has been 
confined to his residence for the past 
three months seriously ill, is able to be 
out, and is spending a few hours each 
day at his bakery. 

W. S. Corby, vice-president of the 
Corby Baking Co., on Georgia Avenue 
N.W., and J. D. Green, sales-manager, 
with J. W. Jorg, manager of the Rich- 
mond, Va., plant of the Corby Baking 
Co., are back from a business trip to 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry E. Milfod, manager of the bak- 
ery for the Old Dutch Market, Inc., 
with headquarters at 622 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., has returned from Rich- 
mond, Va., where he went to inspect the 
bakery his firm is opening in that city in 
connection with their market. 

J. E. Wihlfahrt, expert demonstrator 
for the Fleischmann Co., was here during 
the month getting the new machinery 
equipment in the bakery of Michael 
Holzbeierlein on Seventh Street N.W., 
in operation. Mr. Holzbeierlein has com- 
pleted improvements to his bakery at a 
cost of about $50,000. 

One of the most up-to-date and mod- 
ern retail neighborhood bakeries in 
Washington is the Community bakery at 
63 H Street N.W., which has been un- 
dergoing extensive repairs for the past 
three months. The interior has been torn 
out and rebuilt and all new equipment in- 
stalled. There is a white-tiled plate 
glass show window with the latest elec- 
tric fixtures used in both store and win- 
dow. A large stock room adjoins the 
store. Two cake mixers have been in- 
stalled, a "sein ge oven and other neces- 
sary appliances for the manufacturing 
of French and Danish pastries. The 
short time method of manufacturing 
bread has been installed. Gustav Scheff- 
ner, formerly connected with some of 
the largest hotels and retail bakeries in 
New York City, is in charge of the shop. 

J, Harry Wootamwee. 











A newspaper editor had a notice stuck 
up above his desk on which was printed: 
“Accuracy! Accuracy! Accuracy!” and 
this notice he always pointed out to new 


reporters. 
One day the youngest member o/ the 
staff came in with his report of a public 


meeting. The editor read it throug!) and 
came to the sentence: “3,999 eyes were 
fixed upon the speaker.” 

“What do you mean by making a silly 
blunder like that?”.he demanded, wath. 
fully. 

“But it is not a blunder,” proteste: the 


youngster. “There was a one-eyed man 

in the audience!” —Cartoons, 
* * 

Mistress (indignantly): “Jane, what 


ever did you mean by wearing my new 
evening dress at the dance last ni sht? 
Really, you ought to have been ash.med 

of yourself!” 
Jane (meekly): “I was, ma’am; you 
never heard such remarks as they mide.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


* * 


The assassin fired one bullet which 
penetrated Walt’s breast, curiously fol- 
lowed over the shoulder and severed the 
spinal cord, and then fled, escaping in 
the woods on horseback. —WNews //em. 

* * 

The nurse had just taken Rastus’ tem- 
perature when the doctor arrived. 

“How are you feeling, my man?” he 
asked. 

“Hungry, doctah, hungry.” 

“Haven’t they given you anything to 
eat?” 

“All I got, doctah, was a little piece of 
glass to suck.” —A merican Legion We: kly. 
a 2 

Marshal Joffre dined recently with 
some of his wife’s relatives near Meaux 
on the road to Chauteau-Thierry.  Cof- 
fee was served on a terrace that over- 
looked a pretty, winding river. 

“What’s that water down there?” 
asked the marshal. 

“That,” replied his host, “is the Marne.” 

—DP’E clair. 
. * 

“The landlord doesn’t allow dogs. You 
must have yours killed.” 

“Couldn’t we have the landlord killed, 
so I can keep my dog?” —Le lire. 

* * 


His lordship had engaged a new butler. 
A week later he gave a ball, and the 
butler had to announce the guests. 

“Mr. L. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Master 
Brown, and Miss Brown,” called the but- 
ler. 

This got on his lordship’s nerves. 

“James,” he said, “pray be more brief 
when you announce people.” 

The next arrivals were Mt. Crown, 
Mrs. Crown, and Master Crown. ‘he 
butler waved his hand to indicate which 
direction they were to take, at the sime 
time calling out: “Fifteen bob.” 

—London Fun. 


* * 


Teacher: “Who fiddled while Rome 
burned ?” 
Boy: “Hector!” 
Teacher: “No, not Hector. Try again.” 
Boy: “Carlo.” 
Teacher: “Carlo! What do you me 
Boy: “Well, if it wasn’t Hector or 
Carlo, it must have been Nero. I k:ow 
it was somebody with a dog’s name, * \\- 
way.” —Ladies’ Home Jour. 


At the corner of Oldham Street «1d 
Piccadilly, Manchester, a tall man stood 
with a map in his hand, at which he ga/°d 
with a puzzled air. A kindly passer-y 
tapped his shoulder and offered to ‘\ 
rect him, upon which the man with te 
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map smiled, showing several gold teeth 
as a result. 

“J reckoned I’d figure it out vurry 
well,” he said, “with this little old map, 
but I seem kinder beat.” 

“Yes,” said the other, soothingly, “I 
dare say you’d have managed very well. 
But you’re looking at a map of Birming- 
ham.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The mail had arrived. Private Mur- 
phy opened a letter, took out a blank 
piece of paper and smiled from one ear 
all the way across to the other one. 

“What tickled you so, Murphy?” asked 
his buddy. 

“It’s a letter from me wife.” 

“Gwan, it was a blank piece of paper.” 

“Well, we ain’t speakin’ now.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


* _ 
i reddie, accompanied by his governess, 
was passing a street where a load of 
straw had been scattered in front of one 


of the houses. 

“Miss Manning, why did they put all 
this straw here?” . 

“Well, Freddie,” she replied, “a little 
baby came to Mrs. Reed last night.” 

“| say; it was well packed, wasn’t it?” 
was Freddie’s comment. —Tit-Bits. 
* #*# 

Mrs. Noggs (at servants’ employment 
office): “I want a girl who will be able to 
think for herself; one that I won’t have 
to watch and correct every minute of the 
day. I want one in whom I can repose 
perfect confidence, sure that she will get 
the meals at the time, and in the way I 
like them. I want a cook a 

Vanager: “Excuse me, ma’am, but you 
don’t want a cook. What you want is a 
fairy godmother !” —London Fun. 

7 _ 





he prisoner had been given seven days 
without the option. The clerk had read 
out a long list of previous convictions. 

“Well,” asked the magistrate, “have 
you anything to say?” 

“All I’ve got to say,” remarked the 


prisoner, in a- hurt voice, “is that it’s a 

pretty mean way to treat a regular cus- 

tomer.” —Sketch. 
* * 


“Do you make any reduction to your 
confreres?” 

‘Yes—you mean you are a restaurant 
man?” 


“No—highway robber.” 





—Le Rire. 








Special Notices 


rhe rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

‘or the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
iccepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
i )t necessarily vouched for by The North- 

stern Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

ish should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO COVER 
southern Wisconsin and Illinois. Address 
3149, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





OKLAHOMA MILLING CONCERN 
just completing 300-bbl corn-milling 
plant in connection with its wheat 
mill has opening for first-class corn 
miller to take full charge; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 
640, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
and hard wheat by Illinois mill 30 miles 
east of St. Louis; give experience, when 
can come and salary wanted. Address 
2146, care Northwestern Miller, 215 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS WANTED FOR COGSWELL’S 
Mechanical Sample Taking Machine for 
drawing samples from mill streams; write 
for information; this advertisement will 
not appear again. Address 8. B. Cogswell, 
inventor, Central City, Neb. 
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FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


A first-class flour salesman to cover 
eastern Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan peninsula by a mill of large 
capacity; prefer a salesman ac- 
qQuainted with the trade and with 
excellent recommendations; reply, 
giving age, references and experi- 
ence, Address “Wisconsin Sales- 
man,” care Northwestern Miller, 
1114 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—BY LARGE INTERIOR MILL, 
young man of wide experience to act as 
general foreman in charge of packing, 
loading, elevator crew, etc; must be man 
of initiative, keen, active and aggressive; 
good opportunity for right man. Address 
8136, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the Bast, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
by a Minnesota mill 


One for northern Illinois. 
One for Iowa, 


One for Wisconsin. 


Previous experience in the terri- 
tory is required, and only 
those who can produce results 
need apply. 


Our flour has been well known 
to retailers in those sections 
for the last 25 years. 


Give full particulars in first let- 
ter, addressing 3122, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





STATE SALESMAN WANTED 


Western mill of large capacity 
desires to engage man to take 
full charge of state of Penn- 
sylvania; business is already 
well established on our leading 
brand and trade is in especially 
healthy condition; need a man 
thoroughly experienced and 
would prefer one 
with trade in that state; will 
pay excellent salary or make 
reasonable arrangement for sal- 
ary and bonus on sales with 
right man; payment will not 
stand in the way of arrangement 
with first-class applicant; give 
full particulars in first letter. 
Address 3147, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


acquainted 





PROGRESSIVE SALESMAN FOR SOUTH 
Dakota, headquarters Sioux Falls or 
Mitchell, acquaintance of flour buyers on 
territory necessary; full co-operation from 
mill, situated to supply this territory ad- 
vantageously, making quality flour; ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right man; give 
record and references first letter. Address 
i care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 


THEY SAY “OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS AT 
your door but once.” If you are a really 
successful flour salesman, if you have a 
proven sales record, if you are seeking 
advancement in a better mill connection, 
the opportunity is here; a large south- 
western mill with trade established wants 
a head salesman for Illinois, selling job- 
bers and large bakers; in replying, state 
age and give references, but do not answer 
unless you have the above qualifications. 
Address 3135, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 
experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pacific 
Coast preferred; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN DIRECT WITH 
mill for southern and central Illinois; have 
good connections with leading jobbers and 
bakers; salary and commission. Address 
721, care Northwestern Miller, 215 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbls or 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat; can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 3134, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,000 bbls up; can give first-class refer- 
ences as to character and ability; have 
held present position past nine years, and 
only reason for changing is for better 
position. Box 3080, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—ADVERTISER POS- 
sesses high-class sales ability; good execu- 
tive; 10 years’ experience; 30 years old; 
have you a place, with a progressive fu- 
ture, for’ such a man? Full particulars 
cheerfully furnished. Address 3154, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN, THOR- 
oughly experienced, successful, at present 
employed, having excellent reasons for de- 
siring to change mills, would like position 
with high-grade Kansas mill, under salary 
and expense arrangement; good references, 


and bond furnished if desired. Address 
3103, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 





apolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 


ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly 
trained by study and business experience 
in bookkeeping and accounting, rates, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 38; best refer- 
ences. Address 8133, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





A YOUNG MAN WITH 10 YEARS’ SALES 
management experience in flour-milling 
business would like to make connections 
with good winter wheat flour mill as 
southeastern representative, located in At- 
lanta, Ga., on a salary’ and brokerage 
basis; can furnish best of references and 
can commence May 1. Address 3153, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; am 44 years of age and 
have a wide experience in the milling busi- 
ness with both hard and soft wheat; am 
running a 700-bbl mill now, but can give 
good reasons for wanting to make a 
change; my reference is the company for 
whom I am now working; please state 
wages in first letter. Address ‘‘Kansas,” 
3132, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 


in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, by 
a thorough, reliable, capable, married man 
40 years old; 24 years’ practical experi- 
ence in milling hard spring and soft win- 
ter wheats; strictly temperate, and always 
on the job; would consider assistant to 
superintendent in large mill; if you want 
a miller that you can depend upon write 
me. Address L., 3142, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A YOUNG WOMAN WITH A NUMBER OF 
years’ experience as accountant and of- 
fice manager for a milling company, is 
desirous of making connections with a 
good, live concern, preferably in the 
Southwest; have had a splendid opportu- 
nity to develop initiative and executive 
ability and can furnish excellent refer- 
ences; I have a ggod reason for desiring 
to make other connections and can start 
to work at once. Address 3130, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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FOR SALE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 


and feed mill, with large elevator and 
warehouse; concrete dam with excellent 
power; capacity 75 bbls flour; first-class 
condition; a new 24-in ball-bearing attri- 
tion feed mill; located in center of hard 
and soft wheat section, aiso in good 
farming country; reason for selling, owner 
not a miller, Address 3152, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXCEPTIONAL MILLING PROPERTY FOR 


MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in western Minne- 
sota, on Great Northern road; steam 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3140, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





sale—Mill of 60 to 75 bbls capacity, water 
power, located in leading wheat-growing 
state in the South; offered for sale with 
eight acres of land, eight-room house; mill 
is Nordyke & Marmon Co., thoroughly 
modern, four-story and basement, with 
office attached; water power will develop 
325 h-p; exceptionally low terms; very 
desirable for a miller wishing to engage . 
in business on his own account; large local 
trade obtainable; present owners not mill- 
ers and anxious to sell. Address J. J. 
Fanning, Jackson, Mich, 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 


for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in good condition; the mill 
has been in continual operation, has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbls, and storage 
capacity of 50,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en- 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vantageous milling -in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of the 
Northwest; will make price right, and 
can give possession as soon as wanted. 
For further information address G. M 


3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 
FOR SALE—EXCEPTIONAL BUSINESS 


opportunity: flour mill, water power and 
warehouse for sale. Located in southern 
Michigan. Mill is four-story frame struc- 
ture, condition good. Equipment: three 
waterwheels in flume; milling separator 
and scourer in basement; five (5) double 
stand 9x24-in rolls; attrition mill; receiv- 
ing separator; two (2) flour packers and 
corn cracker on first floor; two finishing 
reels and dust collector on second floor; 
bran duster, two (2) purifiers on third 
floor; two gyrators and cockle machine on 
fourth floor. Waterpower: excellent and 
sufficient, a thirteen (13) foot head; has 
proven adequate; has met requirements 
and will continue to meet them; saving in 
coal will practically pay interest on entire 
investment; water rights fully protected; 
water power alone, without flour mill or 
warehouse, is worth what entire property 
sells for. Warehouse: one hundred fifty 
(150) ft long, on railroad ground; gasoline 
engine and wagon scales installed. Ware- 
house located on New York Central side- 
track. It’s a flourishing business in a 
thriving community. This proposition is 
a moneymaker. Who takes this bargain? 
Speak quickly. Address Michigan Mill, 
care The Northwestern Miller, Room 606 














Temple Building, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, 
MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—ONE FAIRBANKS  60-BU 





hopper scale with hopper; never been used, 
Address 3148, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE VERTICAL SINGLE 
pipe belt tightener, size of pulley 26x19-in; 
one Draver Bros. scrow, size No. 1; one 








Monarch middlings mill, size No. 1. Han- ~ 
son Bros. Co., Ashland, Wis. 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE MACHINERY 


for 200-bbl oatmeal mill, including steam 
and electric power equipment, feed plant; 
cheap for quick sale. Apply Box 3120, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—ONE 9x24 DOUBLE STAND, 
style “A,” Allis roller mill, roller feed, 
corrugated about 16 to the inch, calipers 
8%, $300; one Nordyke & Marmon square 
sifter, 4x12, like new, complete with cloth; 
one Invincible feed packer, rebuilt, $150; 
one Alsop bleacher, complete for handling 
two streams in a 150-bbl mill; some good 
leather belting, single and double; a num- 
ber of elevators, 3x3% cups, 40-ft centers, 
complete with legging, $45 each. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Trad- 
ers Bank Building, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 
vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbis; 
good steam outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota. Ad- 
dress 3137, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


Flour Salesman with large foliowing among 
bakers in Chicago and vicinity desires con- 
nection with a reliable mill making quality 
hard wheat flours; also good rye mill. Fi- 
nancially able to carry stocks for L. C. L. 
business and guarantee all contracts. An 
opportunity for a good mill to establish its 
brand with consumer direct, without risks. 
Highest references. Address Reliable Rep- 
resentative, care of The Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 28, 1920 





For 100 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 





a ELNICKER wn ST. LOUIS 





When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm, The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
xnown to The Northwestern Miller. 


815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








The Life Story of a Great American 


Leonard Wood 


Conservator of Americanism 
A Biography by ERIC FISKE WOOD 


This story of Leonard Wood puts 
before the American public the first 
adequate and authoritative biogra- 
phy of a man who has come to oc- 
cupy a dominant position in our 
national life. 

Leonard Wood’s chief character- 
istic is a whole-souled devotion to the 
ideals of Americanism. These ideals 
have so permeated his being that he has 
become the very incarnation of American 
democracy, energy, resourcefulness and 
constructive effort. 

It is a story of remarkable accomplish- 
ment tireless in its effort, broad in its vision, 
and soundly American to the last detail 


Price $2.00 net 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





QUALITY FIRST 


WydlerBoltin 
Cloth 
.Grit-Gauzes 


THE E. A. PYNCH CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Agents 
311 TuirD AVENUE SouTH 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “‘Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ““Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
- 25, all postpaid. C. EB, Oliver, B, M. and 

M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


We operate 47 shops making 
barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to al! mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
self. Why make your own? 

Save annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 


The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 








Year Book 
of the Trade 


The Miller’s 
Almanack 


for 1920-21 
Price Fifty Cents 


Toe Mitter Pusiisyine Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by thirty 
years’ experience. 
The Howard tests are required by the leading mills 


because they know they are getting real value 
and easily understood reports. 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain 
testing counts. 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses 
are more than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“py GRIEVE GRATES and 
TYPE “E” and COXE STOKERS; GRIEVE GRATES an 
Any fuel from Lignite to Pocahontas, any size of Anthracite, also Coke 
Braize. Installations at our risk under guarantees. 


The L. E. POLLARD CO., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Metropolitan Bank Building 
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Specify the Dufour Cloth in your contracts. 
It will pay you to do so. 
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Agents in Minneapolis 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Formerly Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. 











